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(Below Snoqualmie Falls, near seattie, Wash.) 















GAIN the 
A song of the 

thrush’ 1s 
heard in northern 
latitudes and may- 
flowers blossom amid dark New Eng- 
land woods. Again the American trav- 
eler scans the list of the world’s fa- 
mous watering places in vain effort to 
decide whether it were preferable to min- 
gle with the fashionable throng at New- 
port, Long Branch, Saratoga or Cape 
May ; journey to the shores of the Old 
World, or hide away among the forest- 
fringed lakes and wood-crowned hills of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont or New 
York. 

Here and there one will turn his eyes 
toward the West and bethink him of a 
tour of Yellowstone Park or of Alaska, 
mayhap ; while another will call to mind 
a delightful summer passed among the 
forest - fringed, bass - inhabited lakes of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, or an early 
autumn ducking expedition to the prairie 
lakes and golden grouse-haunted wheat 
stubbles of North Dakota. 
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B. GUPTILL, 


For the possible edification of the read- 
ers of OurING who may be planning a 
vacation journey to occupy some one or 
more of the months that should be de- 
voted to recreative pleasure, and who 
never tire of those bird’s-eye glimpses of 
nature that find their way to these health- 
ful, breezy pages, let me once again essay 
the réle of the descriptive writer in paying 
tribute to the charming region lying north- 
ward and westward of the great lakes, 
traversed by the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, and stretching westward from Su- 
perior’s picturesque shores to the Western 
Ocean, aye, even unto Alaska’s dazzling 
glaciers and emerald isles; a region re- 
plete with interest to the student of 
American history and literature, to the 
lover of the beautiful and the grand in 
nature, the geologist, the naturalist, the 
mineralogist, the agriculturist and, above 
them all, to the sportsman. 

To the last named it is of especial in- 
terest, abounding in game animals, birds 
and fishes unsurpassed in either abun- 
dance or variety by any similar region 
upon the great round globe itself. 
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But it is not alone upon its game fea- 
tures that I would dwell in this sketch, 
interesting as the subject is to me, 
but rather upon its romantic charms of 
forest, lake, prairie, mountain and vale, 
that animate the eye, inspire reminiscent 
thought, cool the fevered brow of pain 
with zephyrs redolent of the fresh, sweet 
perfume of the pine, the prairie flower 
and the apple blossom, and touch the 
wan cheek of care with the rosy blush of 
health, 

If the reader will take his atlas and 
turn to the map of the United States he 
will notice, at the extreme western limit 
of the grandest of the great lakes, two 
black dots encircled by rings of similar 
hue, and marking the city sites of Duluth 
in Minnesota and Superior in the adjacent 
Stateof Wisconsin. Duluth, as he is prob- 
ably aware, is one of the Eastern termini 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad system ; 
and, if he will run his eye eastwardly 
along Superior’s south shore he will dis- 
cover another ringed dot indicating the 
location of Ashland, Wis., at the head of 
charming Chaquamegon Bay, a second 
Lake Superior terminus of the great con- 
tinental thoroughfare of steel. 

These cities, aside from affording some- 
what of the social pleasures and breezy 
comfort of Eastern watering places, are 
surrounded by primeval forests of fra- 
grant pines, spruces, cedars and balsam 
firs, through whose shady aisles wind 
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cool and pleasant drives and sparkling 
brooks plentifully stocked with that pop- 
ular piscatorial aristocrat, the speckled 
trout. 

Here upon the picturesque shores of 
“the Shining Big Sea Water ” the curious 
visitor may find footprints of the legen- 
dary lore and historic incidents of cen- 
turies, 

Take the environments of Ashland as 
an example: From the elegance of tapes- 
tried halls, or the rich furnishings of your 
own apartments in the Hotel Chaquame- 
gon, gaze across the blue waves of the 
bay toward the emerald isles of the 
Apostles in the offing. The lumber and 
ore laden barges of the present picture ; 
the fussy little excursion steamers and 
white - winged yachts that seem to skim 
the smooth surface of the bay as lightly 
as do the circling gulls themselves, fade 
upon the retina of the reminiscent eye, 
and in their stead glide the birchen canoes 
of Hurons and Ojibways. 

Memory bears you backward with hur- 
rying feet through the dim vistas of the 
past, and you stand upon the pebbly 
beach of this same delightful stretch of 
blue water at the beginning of October's 
golden days of Indian summer in 1665, 
watching the course of a little bark just 
rounding a point of land and heading up 
the placid bay—the steady, sturdy stroke 
of paddles, now rising, now falling in 
unison ; now flashing for a brief space in 
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the autumn sunlight, and anon cleaving 
the blue waters of the lake with sweep 
so well timed and powerful that the patron 
goddess of poetic motion herself seems 
to direct the brawny arms of the forest 
rovers who wield the ashen blades. 

Thus, even while intolerance, hideous 
in the garb of religious bigotry, was stalk- 
ing abroad in the shadow of Plymouth 
Rock, causing the tender flesh of women 
to quiver and redden beneath the lash, 
came Claude Jean Allouez, to erect upon 
these shores the cross of Him who is the 
type to all the world of gentleness and 
love, and to minister to the spiritual and 
moral welfare of the red man. 

Yonder, upon Madaline Island, at the 
mouth of the shimmering bay, still stands 
La Pointe, for long years the head- 
quarters of the Indian agency of the 
same name, and just opposite, on the 
westerly shore of the bay, the little city 
of Bayfield. Excursion steamers make 
frequent trips to and fro between Ash- 
land, Bayfield, the Apostle Islands and 
La Pointe, while occasional trips are 
made to the two island lighthouses that 
indicate to the mariner the harbor en- 
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trance. This is one of nature’s own 
pleasure grounds, loved as such from of 
old time. 

A brief journey by rail brings you to 
the twin cities of Minnesota (St. Paul 
and Minneapolis), within an hour’s ride 
of which are several delightful lake re- 
sorts, well equipped in the way of hotels 
and boating and fishing facilities for the 
accommodation of summer visitors. Hun- 
dreds of charming private villas have 
been erected upon the sylvan shores of 
these cool retreats, as nearness to town 
and frequency of trains readily admit of 
the transaction of daily business in either 
or both the cities named and a return to 
the lakeside at nightfall. 

The most noted of these lakes are Min- 
netonka and White Bear, and to their 
popular shores gathers each summer a 
fair share of the wealth and fashion of 
the traveling world. 

Local trains are run between St. Paul 
and Minneapolis and Wahpeton, Fargo 
and Grand Forks in the Red River Val- 
ley, in North Dakota, and Winnipeg, the 
metropolis of Manitoba, so that one may 
journey thither by day or night, as pre- 
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ferred, or stop at pleasure en route. In 
the northwestern portion of Minnesota is 
a picturesque region, locally termed the 
Lake Park region, embracing a great 
many of the most delightful lakes which 
dot the surface of the State to the num- 
ber of seven thousand or more. 

Lake Detroit, one of the largest and most 
pleasing of these lakes, is already well sup- 
plied with hotel accommodations and boat- 
ing and fishing facilities, and is becoming 
a favorite resort, especially for tourists 
who enjoy fishing. Pike, pickerel and 
black bass abound in Lake Detroit, as 
do they also in nearly or quite all the 
small lakes in the vicinity. 

From Lake Detroit the run to the 
famed valley of the Red River of the 
North is both brief and pleasant. This 
is the most noted spring - wheat region of 
the world, and as such is worthy of more 
than passing notice. These same level, 
fenceless fields of waving wheat stretch 
away for 300 miles north and south by 
about one-sixth that distance east and 
west. 

In the forests of Northern Minnesota 
are moose, caribou, deer, bear, grouse, 
etc., and excellent sport is the rule almost 
everywhere. The game of the lake re- 
gion consists of deer, bear, chicken, 
grouse, quail and water fowl, and many 
and many a day has been and will yet be 
enjoyed there of the kind that live for- 
ever in the sportsman’s memory and fur- 
nish themes for unending stories at the 
club, or to a boon companion in the 
cheery recesses of one’s own private 
snuggery. 

Continuing westward a very enjoyable 
journey of 300 miles or so, over wide 
rolling prairies and through grain fields 
and pasture lands illimitable, brings the 
traveler to the weirdly grotesque “ Bad 
Lands” of western North Dakota. The 
name (given it years ago by French trap- 
pers) is a misnomer, as the country cov- 
ered by the pyramid-shape buttes (butes), 
while not adapted to general farming pur- 
poses, affords excellent pasturage for 
stock. This section is sometimes called 
Pyramid Park, and is traversed for many 
miles by the Northern Pacific ere the rail- 
road reaches the historic valley of Yellow- 
stone River at Glendive, Mon. 

These “ Bad Lands” from their nature 
form what might be called a natural game 
preserve, and in their strange fastnesses 
big game yet awaits the arrival of the 
destroyer’s rifle, while grouse and sage 


hen will afford ample amusement for 
those who pin faith to the despised 
“squaw gun.” 

From Glendive the railroad traverses 
the entire length of the Yellowstone Val- 
ley, in plain view of the river for the 
greater part of the way, and for a dis- 
tance of about 340 miles to Livingston, 
Mon., picturesquely situated in an amphi- 
theatre of snow-capped mountains. Great 
game ranges may be reached within a 
reasonable distance north or south of this 
point, but they must be sought only by 
the keen sportsman, who is alike prepared 
to try conclusions with the dangerous 
grizzly or to stand a goodly share of 
hard, rough work in an attempt to lay 
low the noble elk, or the black bear, the 
wily mountain lion, the mountain sheep 
or deer, for this region is the home of one 
and all of these. Forts Keogh and Cus- 
ter are passed on the way up the winding 
valley, the latter being some thirty miles 
south of Custer Station (on the railroad) 
and near the memorable battle field of the 
Little Big Horn River. 

The fort and battle field are reached by 
stage. 

A short distance (about twenty miles) 
east of Livingston is Springdale and the 
medicinal Hot Springs that annually at- 
tract a great many summer visitors, who 
go to seek relief from rheumatism and 
kindred troubles in the curative waters 
that here bubble spontaneously from the 
earth. 

From Livingston the park branch runs 
south to Cinnabar, the northern boundary 
of the National Park. During the tour- 
ist season (from June 1 to October 1) 
daily trains to and from this great na- 
tional pleasuring ground run in connec- 
tion with overland trains, and large, easy- 
riding stages convey passengers to and 
from the commodious hotel at Mammoth 
Hot Springs (one of the four spacious 
and well-appointed hostelries of the 
“reserve ”’), 

Yellowstone Park is about 55 by 65 miles 
in extent, and schedule tours require from 
five to six days to make the circuit of its 
hot springs, geyser basins, its beautiful 
Lake Yellowstone and the majestic falls 
and cafion of the Yellowstone River. 
There are upward of three thousand hot 
springs and seventy-one active and power- 
ful geysers in this well-named ‘“ Wonder- 
land.” 

As a rule the springs and geysers are 
grouped in areas of valley-like depressions 
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termed “basins;"" and through these ba- 
sins run the regular daily stages of the 
Yellowstone Park Association, affording 
tourists ample opportunity to view the 
heralded wonders of the great “ reserve.” 

Yellowstone Lake, in the southeastern 
portion of the park, embraces about 150 
square miles, and lies ata height of 7,788 
feet above the level of the sea, nearly half a 
mile higher than the summit of Mount 
Washington in New Hampshire. It is, 
practically speaking, the great reservoir 
source of the Yellowstone River, which, 
eighteen miles to the north, plunges by 
two great bounds (140 feet and 360 feet re- 
spectively) into a grand cajfion ten miles 
in length, and pronounced by artists the 
most gorgeously-colored bit of landscape 
in the known world. 

The entire route from Livingston to 
and throughout the park is one of pictu- 
resque beauty, here and there bordering 
upon the wild and grand, and as for 
mountain trout, the Yellowstone River, 


from Livingston to its source, may safely 


challenge the world to produce another 
such natural trout preserve, or one better 
adapted to the wielder of rod and fly. 

It is just about rapid enough; is clear 
and easily waded at nearly all desirable 
points; it has a pebbly margin, and its 
banks are free from underbrush and like 
obstructions that so sorely try the patience 
of even the most skillful “ casters.”’ 

Bozeman, just over the “ Belt Range”’ 
—twenty-four miles west of Livingston—is 
another favorite resort of the angler, as it is 
in fact of the generaltraveler. ‘This very 
pleasant city, at the head of the fertile 
Gallatin Valley, has most excellent hotel 
accommodations and is also within easy 
reach of some of the most noted trouting 
streams in the State of Montana. The 
delightful Ferris Hot Springs are but eight 
miles distant and attract, as they deserve, 
much attention. 

Helena and Butte, some forty-two miles 
apart, as the crow flies, are two of the 
phenomenal cities. Each has sprung from 
a mere mining camp to the proportions 
and dignity of a metropolitan city. Hel- 
ena enjoys the rare distinction of being 
the wealthiest city in the world (accord- 
ing to population) and Butte the greatest 
bullion producer. 

Helena is situated on the main line and 
Butte upon a recently - constructed “ Air 
Line” branch which diverges from the 
main line at Logan, seventy-four miles 
east of Helena, and, connecting with the 























Montana Union Railroad at Butte, re- 
joins the main line at Garrison, fifty miles 
west of Helena. 

Neither route is lacking in scenic at- 
tractiveness, though the one to Butte is 
remarkable for scenery of a decidedly 
grand order. 

In close proximity to and a suburban 
retreat of Helena are the already cele- 
brated Helena Hot Springs. 

The largest mines of gold, silver, cop- 
per, etc., lie within easy reach of Helena 
and Butte; in fact, the latter city is built 
upon a granite foundation ribbed and 
seamed by rich veins of precious metals 
that give constant employment to about 
5,000 miners and laborers and yield an 
annual mineral “ output”? valued at some 
$30,000,000. 

The most celebrated silver mines of the 
world are those at Granite Mountain, 
thirty miles south of Drummond and con- 
nected with the main line by the Drum- 
mond and Phillipsburg branch. 

The Drum Lummon gold mine at 
Marysville, some twenty-one miles from 
Helena, on the Helena and Northern 
branch of the Northern Pacific, is per- 
haps the most famous gold producer 
known to the mining world, and to one 
who has never witnessed the practical side 
of mining and ore reduction either of the 
great mines mentioned presents a field 
of observation and, investigation unsur- 
passed. 

Soon after leaving Helena the line 
crosses the main “divide” of the Rocky 
Mountains, through a tunnel under Mullan 
Pass, and winds down the western slope 
of the snow - crowned mountains, amid 
charming scenery, to Garrison and Mis- 
soula, Via the Butte “Air Line” the 
train traverses the picturesque cajion of 
the Jefferson River, and crosses the 
“divide” through a short rocky tunnel 
under Homestake Pass, some ten miles 
east of the “City of Ore Mills,” the 
route from Butte to the main line junc- 
tion of Garrison lying through and along 
the pretty valleys of the Silver Bow and 
the Deer Lodge. 

Missoula is delightfully situated in the 
midst of a small plain at the eastern 
“gateway of the mountains” leading to 
the northwest basin of Montana, which 
stretches away from the western slope 
of the Rockies, unfolding into fair and 
fruitful valleys and great, rolling expanses 
of grass - carpeted table land. To the 
south extends the rich valley of the Bitter 
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Root for 100 miles, flanked by frowning 
mountain spurs. ‘The very name of the 
Bitter Root range calls to the sportsman’s 
mind visions of outings after big game, 
for the fame of this district has been 
spread far and wide by the few daring 
sportsmen writers who have penetrated 
the more distant wilds, haunted by almost 
every variety of quadruped worth pursuit, 
save the antelope. Who has not heard of 
the Big Hole Basin and the excitement of 
moose hunting or bear hunting in its lone- 
ly surroundings? Six miles to the east 
the rushing Hell Gate and the romantic, 
dancing, trout- stocked Big Blackfoot 
unite in forming the Missoula, which in 
turn yields its pure, sparkling waters, 
name and good will to the Clarke’s Fork 
of the Columbia, famed for its scenic 
grandeur. 

The distance from this the most west- 
erly city of Montana to Spokane (Spo- 
kan) Falls, the eastern entrepot of the 
new State of Washington, is 258 miles. 
The road follows down the narrow moun- 
tain-bordered valley of the Clarke’s Fork 
almost the entire distance, winding about 
among the forest - covered, snow - tipped 
mountains of Idaho, and along the north- 
erly margin of beautiful Lake Pend 
d'Oreille (Pon-de-ray). The train service 
is such that one may leave Missoula at 
about 7 o’clock in the morning and arrive 
in Spokane at about 5 o'clock in the 
afternoon. This is a favorite run with 
the traveling public, as it affords ample 
opportunity for the study of an ever- 
changing panorama of mountain land- 
scape unsurpassed in point of scenic 
beauty and grandeur by anything that 
the Rocky Mountains have to offer. 

Two thousand feet above sea level, en- 
vironed round about by blue mountain 
domes and dizzy crags, dotted and gem- 
med with rocky, pine-clad islets, and 
breaking into projecting headlands and 
quiet little bays bordered by narrow mar- 
ginal strips of pebbly beach, spreads Lake 
Pend d’Oreille, calm and serene as a 
summer morn fresh from the hand of the 
Creator. Just over that dividing ridge of 
blue mountains to the south rests its sis- 
ter and almost counterpart, Lake Coeur 
d’Alene (Cor-de-lane). Both these gems 
of the Idaho mountains are quite large, 
each embracing an area of 150 square 
miles or more, and are favorite resorts for 
summer visitors and anglers. Small ex- 
cursion steamers daily ply between Hope, 
the lakeside station on the north shore of 
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Lake Pend d’Oreille, and the silver mines 
that are being opened among the moun- 
tains along its southerly shore ; and on 
Lake Coeur d’Alene, from Coeur d'Alene 
city across the lake and up its namesake 
river to the historic old Indian mission 
station of the same name. 

Spokane Falls is one of the marvels of 
Northwestern commercial growth, and is 
capitally situated as a resting place and 
point of observation for the traveler de- 
sirous of spending a few days at the lakes 
or among the mines just mentioned ; or 
who may wish to visit the celebrated 
farming valleys of the Palouse, Walla 
Walla or Umatilla regions to the south 
and southwest, the Kettle Falls and Col- 
ville country to the north, or Medical 
Lake and the Big Bend country west of 
the city. These points are one and all 
readily accessible by rail from Spokane, 
and will richly repay a visit of investiga- 
tion in the realizing knowledge they af- 
ford of Northwestern resources and de- 
velopment. 

Spokane Falls enjoys one of the finest 
water-power privileges to be found upon 
the face of the globe, and it is capable 
of almost unlimited development at com- 
paratively small expense. 

The visitor of to-day would scarce 
suspect that not longer ago than August 
5, 1889, this well - built city was almost 
completely obliterated from the map of 
Washington by a great holocaust that 
licked up with fiery tongues the monu- 
ments of enterprise and thrift and the 
accumulated wealth of years; yet it is so. 
In a few short hours property valued at 
$8,000,000 went up in flame and smoke; 
but within a year a new city arose re- 
splendent in its stead —an example, 
surely, of the vigor and _ recuperative 
power of the great New West. 

If one leaves Spokane upon the west- 
bound evening train he will probably be 
breakfasting in the dining car when the 
passage of the forest-clad Cascade Moun- 
tains is made, and will reach Tacoma 
about the middle of the forenoon. 

Lest this essay leads the reader to sus- 
pect that the pleasures of description have 
led me from the straight and narrow path- 
ways of sober prose into the umbrageous 
walks of fancy or of poetic license, permit 
me to delight him with a glimpse of the 
Cascades and the Pacific Slope as Joaquin 
Miller saw them not long since. 

“The first few hours out from Tacoma 
you are in a narrow path between im- 
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penetrable walls of moss-hung and over- 
hanging trees. A dimple now and then 
to right or left, a little house and barn, 
a hop field, a few fat cows belly deep in 
grass and flowers, great thickets of grapes, 
wild and tame, a flashing trout stream 
away down under the trellis or wooden 
bridge, and that is all you see or know of 
the thousands of square miles that make 
up the great wood world, Washington.” 

The long-haired and log cabin-loving 
songster of the Sierras seems to have been 
journeying toward the rising sun when 
moved to pen the foregoing ; however, so 
far as the Cascades are concerned, his 
graphic allusion to climbing the western 
slope of the mountain barrier in question 
fits the eastern incline equally well. The 
great tunnel under Stampede Pass is the 
second longest tunnel in the United 
States. It presents the novelty of being 
lighted by electricity and is nearly two 
miles in length. After descending the 
mountains to the west the journey down 
the Puyallup (pu-al-up) Valley to ‘T'acoma 
affords the summer traveler occasional 
glimpses of the leading agricultural indus- 
tries of the Sound country—hop and fruit 
growing. 

The cities of Tacoma and Seattle have 
nearby lake resorts much the same as St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, while the many- 
harbored Sound lies at the doors of its 
clustering cities, blue waved, enchanting, 
grand. Eastward, ice domed and spec- 
tral, rises Mount Tacoma, like a giant 
monolith of marble veiled in draperies of 
mist. 

Westward the snowy Olympics stretch 
away toward the cape whose name is but 
the synonym for undue commendation ; 
and over all, save the tallest peaks, is 
spread a mantle of forest, boundless ai- 
most, inexhaustible quite. 

One of the grandest bits of scenery to 
be seen anywhere upon Pacific shores, 
perhaps, is found some fifty or sixty miles 
east of Seattle, where the clear, cold wa- 
ters of the Snoqualmie, emerging from the 
mountain pass that bears its name, leap 
into a rocky chasm nearly 300 feet in 
sheer descent. Our frontispiece shows the 
marvelous beauty of this favorite resort. 

Tacoma, Seattle and the various cities 
of Puget Sound, including Victoria, B. C., 
on the island of Vancouver, just north 
across the Strait of Juan de Fuca, are, 
one and all, points of great interest to 
travelers, and are reached either directly 
by rail or by passenger steamers connect- 








ing at Tacoma. A recently-constructed 
branch line runs westerly from ‘Tacoma to 
Olympia (the capital of the State) and 
the Gray’s Harbor region on the ocean 
side itself. One hundred and forty-five 
miles to the south lies the beautiful city 
of Portland — metropolis of Oregon — in 
the famed and fruitful valley of the Wil- 
lamette, a visit to which is as necessary 
to a coast visitor’s itinerary as any of the 
many interesting cities of the ‘West 
Shore,” affording in itself an opportunity 
for much pleasurable sightseeing, as well 
as being the most convenient point from 
which to make short jaunts to points of 
interest in the vicinity. 

A brief run by steamer from Portland 
down the broad Columbia brings one 
to Astoria and the memories of 1810 and 
a subsequent decade, during which John 
Jacob Astor and his associates struggled 
to gain and maintain a foothold upon the 
then almost unknown shores of the Pacific 
Northwest. Another delightful trip—ac- 
complished with ease from this beautiful 
city resting in the shadow of Mount Hood 
—is that made daily, both by rail and 
steamer, up the picturesque river already 
mentioned to its rocky dalles and pali- 
sades and charming Multnomah Falls. 

But our journey need not end with 
these charming cities, for there is much 
to enjoy beyond. Too many are inclined 
to regard Alaska as too difficult of ac- 
cess to be interesting as more than an ex- 
ploring ground for occasional enthusiasts 
with the hardihood necessary to the brav- 
ing of boreal blasts and ocean billows. 
I have to place in pleasing contrast the 
fact that the 1,300-mile coastwise voyage 
is made upon an inland course as un- 
ruffled as a summer mill pond, and dot- 
ted with innumerable islands clothed in 
all the primitive beauty of nature; in 
swift, safe ocean steamships (from ‘Ta- 
coma) that are veritable floating palaces, 
devoted exclusively to the comfort and 
pleasure of the large and swelling tide of 
Alaska tourists, and in from eleven to 
eighteen days for the round trip. 

This, of course, includes the visiting of 
Sitka, Juneau, the remarkable Muir and 
Taku glaciers and numerous other points 
of great interest. 

As to the comforts provided for this 
Alaska tour, no better testimony could 
be asked than comes from the bright 
pages of “ A Woman’s Trip to Alaska” 
(Cassell Publishing Company), by Mrs. 
General Collis. 
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HOW JACK LINDSAY BESTED THE CAPTAIN. 


BY FRANCIS TREVELYAN, 







POE MAR Ty 
‘DONE WITH YOU, CAPTAIN,’ SAYS JACK. 
66 ELL, my lad, you talk as if you 
knew all about it. Don’t you 
think you had better show 
us how to go?” “ But, Mr. 
Jones, you asked me what I thought 
about it, so I told you, and you know I 
can’t afford to hunt.” 

“That’s all right, Jack, I didn’t mean 
anything. Help yourself to port and pass 
it on.” 

But Jack Lindsay was not to get off so 
easily. Seated opposite to him was Cap- 
tain Headstall, late of H. M.’s goodness 
knows what regiment, the captain being 
always very reticent about his military 
career, and now this worthy joined in the 
conversation for the mere pleasure of 
badgering poor Jack. 

“Tt’s all very well, Lindsay, but I must 
say I think it deuced cheeky on your part 
to tell Mr. Jones how to ride at his fences. 
I don’t suppose you ever had your leg 
over a horse in your life, but you young- 
sters think you know everything.” 

“Took here, Captain Headstall,” said 
Jack, rather flushed with Mr. Jones’ port 





and irritated by the 
chaff to which he 
was being subjected, 
“I’m not much of 
a rider, but if I had a horse at all 
I would ride against you on your 
rushing old crock, Jupiter Tonans 
—or whatever you call him—though 
I haven’t had my leg over a horse, 
as you Call it, since my father lost 
the old cob which I used to hunt.” 

The only answer the captain 
vouchsafed to this outburst was a 
roar of laughter, in which it must 
be said the others joined. Jack, by 
this time nearly crying with rage, jumped 
to his feet and fairly shouted : 

“Well, I'll tell you what I will do. T’ll 
bet you a fiver that I find a horse to beat 
yours three miles, point to point, across 
country within six weeks, and I'll ride 
myself.” 

“ T don’t particularly care about racing 
boys for £5 notes,” retorted the captain ; 
“but if you like it I will go you for £20, 


‘and we'll ask Mr. Jones to choose the 


course.” 

“ Done with you, captain,” said Jack. 

“ Well, well,” exclaimed poor Mr. Jones, 
sorry to see what his remark had led to, 
“JY think we’ve had enough of this. I 
think we had better join the ladies.” 

As the gentlemen were leaving the 
room Mr. Jones took Captain Headstall 
aside and said: ‘“ Headstall, you know 
you ought not to have led that boy into 
making that bet; he is very young, and 
besides he can’t afford it.” 

“Well, the young whipper snapper 


brought it on himself,’ replied the cap- 
tain, ‘and I really don’t see what busi- 
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ness it is of mine whether he can afford 
it or not.”’ 

The worthy host could not, however, 
dismiss the matter so lightly. He liked 
young Lindsay and was sorry to see him 
“let in” by so astute a gentleman as the 
captain was reputed to be. Accordingly 
he found an opportunity of having a little 
conversation with him in the drawing 
room, asking whether he had any horse 
in view when he spoke and whether he 
thought himself capable of riding a race 
over a hunting country. As to the riding 
Lindsay was pretty confident, with the 
aid of a little “ schooling,’ but he con- 
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fessed that he had not a notion where the 
necessary mount was to come from. 

“Tut, tut! that’s bad,” replied his 
host ; “but if you can’t get anything else 
you must ride my old horse, Dragoon ; 
he won more than one steeplechase in his 
younger days, and is as easy as an arm- 
chair, and safe as a house. But how 
about the money? Have you got the 
amount ?” 


“No, indeed! It’s very seldom that I- 


have a fiver knocking about,” was Lind- 
say’s laughing answer. ‘“ But Clausen 
told me just now that he’d make that 
part of the business all right. Thank you 
very much, sir, for your offer of a mount 
on Dragoon. However, if you will ex- 
cuse me, Ill try and find some other 
horse, as I should like to beat the cap- 
tain more on my own merits.” With 
these words he slipped off to an armchair 
which he saw vacant next to his host’s 
younger daughter, Nora, whose blue eyes 
had made much impression on his youth- 
ful heart. 

Mr. Joseph Jones, of the eminent firm 


of Brown, Jones & Robinson, merchants 
of the city of London, had rather late in 
life developed a craving for “the sport of 
kings,” and, deserting the suburban resi- 
dence which had hitherto contented his 
mind, had taken a hunting box in the 
county of Huntshire. In this great sport- 
ing country he kept a string of hunters 
—horses perfect in manners and well quali- 
fied to go with any hounds, but being a 
large, stout man, past middle age, and 
more accustomed to sedentary habits than 
field sports, he had not made much mark 
as a hard-riding man. He wasa widower 
with two pretty daughters and a maiden 
sister who kept house for him. Being a 
man of very kind disposition he did not 
like to see his young guest imposed upon 
by a sharp man of the world. 

This man, Captain Headstall, was what 
is often described as a “ gentleman horse 
dealer ’—a calling which does not seem 
divided by any very hard and fast line 
from that of “ professional horse coper.” 
Of his antecedents very little was known, 
but he dressed well, if rather horsily, rode 
well to hounds, and always had a horse 
for sale. Moreover, he had shown himself 
more than willing to espouse the elder 
Miss Jones. 

Young Lindsay, son of a parson with a 
small purse and a large family, was about 
twenty-one. He was learning farming as 
a pupil to a neighboring tenant farmer, 
with a view to subsequent emigration. 
His companion, Clausen, was a German, 
who was also learning English farming 
with the idea of improving the practice of 
agriculture on his estates in Germany. 
He was rich, and being very good natured 
had not hesitated to give his friend a lift 
out of the scrape into which he was get- 
ting. 

The party was completed by Miss 
Jones, her two nieces and a girl friend 
staying in the house. 

Meanwhile Lindsay had been improv- 
ing his opportunities with the fair Nora, 
and ere it was time for the guests to take 
their departure he had obtained her 
promise to make him a racing cap and 
jacket for the forthcoming event. He 
was sent on his way rejoicing by the 
united wishes for his good luck from the 
ladies, who liked the bright, good-humored 
lad. 

When Jack woke the next morning, 
with a head rather “woolly ’’ from the 
effects of his unwonted libations, he was 
a sick and sorry man. He did not so 
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much care about the money as the idea 
of giving the captain an opportunity to 
“crow” over him. By the morning light 
the chances of getting a horse capable 
of beating Headstall’s useful animal, or 
of being capable to ride him, looked 
much less rosy than by the after - dinner 
light induced by Mr. Jones’ port. 

During breakfast he was rather silent 
and did not say a word about his bet. 
Afterward he went up to Clausen’s bed- 
room—the German was a very late riser— 
and proceeded to unbosom himself. 

“Ach Gott!” said his friend sleepily, 
when Lindsay had enumerated his doubts 
and fears, “but you dis race must vin — 
you must dis cabtain beat, for he is von 
beast.” 

Then rousing himself he gave Jack wise 
counsel, advising him to acquaint Mr. 
Elliot, the farmer with whom they lived, 
with the details of the bet and to ascer- 
tain from him what chance there was of 
finding a horse suitable for the purpose 
round the neighborhood. He wound up 
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by promising to lend any pecuniary as- 
sistance necessary. 

Jack found Mr. Elliot inspecting his 
one hunter with rather a woebegone 
countenance. ‘That trusty animal had 
just developed a decided inclination to 
curb. After hearing the story of the bet 
his face did not look any happier. 

“Well, it seems to me,” said he, “ that 
you have got let in; but, anyway, we’ve 
got to do our best for you. Old Bluch- 
er here,” giving the offending hock a 
deprecatory rub, ‘would nohow have 
been fast enough for you, and _ that 
cap’en he just rides like the devil. Tell 
you what, though, s’pose you come along 
with me in .the trap this afternoon and 
see old Johnson; hes got some goodish 
nags. Now I come to think of it, he’s 
got a likely mare, and if he will lend 
her to you she might do the trick for 
you,” 

As they drove the six miles in the after- 
noon he told Jack that Johnson, who 
raised a few good horses, had bought the 
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mare for breeding purposes at a sale of 
“cast offs” at Newmarket, but that she 
had proved barren. So now he wanted 
to sell her. Moreover, he added that she 
had been “schooled over the sticks,” not 
being found quite fast enough for the 
flat. From his account, however, John- 
son seemed likely to be a hard nut to 
crack, being reputed close fisted and 
mean. As they drove up to the farm Jack 
thought Elliot was pretty sure to prove 
right, for they were met by a _ hard- 
favored old man, who, with his _ fists 
driven deep down into his breeches pock- 
ets, turned from a con- 
tempilation of his pigs 
to give the newcomers 
a surly greeting. 

Elliot, after a few 
passing remarks anent 
farming, the prospects 
of frost, etc., brought 
the conversation round 
to the important ques- 
tion, and at length ask- 
ed the old man right out 
whether he would lend 
Jack the mare. 

When he had recov- 
ered from his surprise 
at anyone thinking him 
capable of such folly, 
he made reply that 
“he'd be ‘blarned’ if 
he did aught of the 
kind—to think of his 
lending his best mare 
to a rackety - brained 
young limb like that!’ 
Jack’s face fell; but, 
acknowledging no re- 
pulse and now bent on 
getting this mare after 
a brief cogitation he 


whispered to Elliot to THE WORTHY HOST 


see if Johnson would 

sell the mare. “Yes, I'll sell her right 
enough,” replied the old curmudgeon ; 
“but maybe you ain’t the brass to buy 
“such stock.” 

Finally, after much haggling and affirm- 
ing at first that he would not take a penny 
less than £45, he agreed to give Jack the 
refusal of her for twenty-four hours at a 
price of £25. 

During the drive home Lindsay pon- 
dered long and deeply ; #25 was a large 
sum to him, and this with the bet would 
make £45. But he reflected that the 
mare must be worth something, if he did 





not break her neck, and if he did she 
would probably break his into the bar- 
gain. On the whole, too, it looked, in 
the case of his losing the bet, as if he 
ultimately must make an appeal to the 
paternal purse ; so he came to the conclu- 
sion that he might as well be “ hung for 
a sheep as a lamb,” and that if Clausen 
would advance the necessary ¥£ s. d. he 
would buy the mare outright. 

A conference with the kind - hearted 
German resulted in the transfer to Jack’s 
pocket of two £10 and one £5 notes, and 
next morning he set off with a bridle and 
a gay heart to bring 
home his first piece of 
horseflesh. 

Old Johnson was 
more gracious to him 
than on the previous 
day. After the dispos- 
al of the bank notes in 
his pocketbook, he even 
went so far as to ask 
Jack to have a glass of 
beer, which our hero 
willingly accepted after 
his six-mile walk. He 
then volunteered to lend 
Jack a saddle, to be re- 
turned by the carrier, 
adding, however, that 
“he'd be dommed if he 
thought as how he'd 
ever get her home 
wi’out ‘un, as she wor a 
blarned nasty ‘un to 
ride.” 

This piece of news 
and the evident joy 
with which Farmer 
Johnson got rid of his 
i Newmarket purchase 
! sent Jack off in no very 

jubilant state, and the 

late owner’s opinion of 
the mare was amply verified before he 
reached Clover Hill, Mr. Elliot’s farm. 

Jack’s first thought as he rode out of 
the yard was that, if Miss Jones the 
younger would allow him, he would call 
the mare after her, Nora Creina; and, 
following this train of thought, he was 
jogging pleasantly along when a tremen- 
dous shy on the mare's part nearly sev- 
ered their partnership. This habit, and 
an unpleasant propensity to bolt, his new 
purchase seemed to have largely devel- 
oped ; he was not sorry, therefore, when 
he rode into the Clover Hill stable yard 
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and handed her over to Jim, Mr. Elliot’s 
head man. 

The next morning he awoke, very stiff 
from the unwonted exercise, but proud 
and happy in his new acquisition. His 
pride rose another peg when going to the 
stables he found Jim busy on the im- 
provement of his mare’s appearance — 
her mane pulled, her tail trimmed, and a 
vigorous application of the clippers go- 
ing on. By mid-day, when Jim’s labors 
were ended after singeing her, she pre- 
sented a far smarter appearance than 
might have been expected the day be- 
fore. She was a nice old-fashioned bay 
mare, and though clean thoroughbred 
she hardly looked it. Standing only just 
15.2 hands she had strong quarters and 
muscular thighs, which gave great prom- 
ise of jumping, and her previous rec- 
ord pronounced her fairly fast, cer- 
tainly faster than the average hunter. 
Her forelegs were by no means faultless, 
and the near one had a strong tendency 
to splint, but her general appearance was 
very satisfactory, and in Jack’s eyes she 
looked the finest animal in England. 

In the afternoon Mr. Elliot put her 
through her paces over some artificial 
fences in a home pasture, and except for 
her two weaknesses for shying and 
bolting the verdict was very satis- 
factory. 

The next morning Jack and the 
mare commenced their course of 
training, and every day he rode her 
in the steady work to which she 
was put under the supervision of 
Mr. Elliot. Once or twice Jack 
ventured on a day with the Hunt- 
shire Hounds, and acquitted him- 
self very creditably with this fa- 
mous pack, despite the fact that 
Captain Headstall openly sneered 
at the idea of a raw youngster hav- 
ing the impudence to challenge him, 
an old steeplechase rider, to race 
across country. 

The bet and its particulars were 
now public property, and while bets 
of 3 and 4 to 1 were freely laid on 
the captain’s victory the sympathies 
of the majority were with young 
Lindsay. 

Many were the kind hints and 
pieces of advice offered to him. 
One gentleman of the captain’s 
own kidney, and his hated rival, 
especially took the greatest trou- 
ble in “ coaching the lad,” and un-— 
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der this Mr. Snaffle’s able tuition Jack 
daily improved in his jockeyship. After 
half a dozen “spins” across country with 
his tutor he felt fully qualified to ride in 
the Grand National. Meanwhile Nora 
Creina, as he now had leave to call the 
mare, was daily improving, and by judi- 
cious bitting was not nearly so inclined 
to bolt, though still rather addicted to 
shying. 

Captain Headstall had not, so far, taken 
much trouble about the race, but one 
evening, while on his way back from 
hunting, it struck him that he had in 
one way or another made quite a large 
“book” on the event. On consulting his 
constant companion, a neat betting book, 
he found that he stood to win about 
4150. As to what he might lose the 
gallant captain did not trouble his head, 
thinking it an utter impossibility, but 
still he concluded that it would be worth 
while, as it was only a fortnight to the 
race, to put Jupiter Tonans into some 
sort of training. 

This quadruped was his stand-by, for 
whatever horses he had for sale Jupiter 
was never among them. One reason was 
that, although an exceptionally good 
hunter, he was by no means a _ prepos- 
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sessing beast. He was brown, stood 
about 16 hands or 16.1, had a large, ugly 
head and scraggy quarters, but a splen- 
did shoulder, and had only one weak 
point, which was, though hard to beat in 
a “vale” country, he had a rooted dis- 
like to stone walls. 

As the eventful day approached Mr. 
Jones bethought himself of his task of 
finding a course, which was, however, to 
be kept secret till the day of the race. 

The race was, according to the original 
agreement, to be run three miles “ point to 
point ’—more than one hundred yards on 
a road or opening a gate to disqualify. 
Now, Mr. Jones, beside his liking for 
young Lindsay individually, did not at all 
like the way in which the ’cute man of the 
world had entrapped the youth. He ac- 
cordingly puzzled his brain as to how 
without being unfair he could benefit our 
friend Jack. 

Mr. Jones, as has been said before, was 
no “ mighty hunter,” but a man cannot go 
out with hounds even “on the road” 
without picking up some stray fragments 
of information about his friends’ riding 
qualities and the weak points of their 
horses. 

In this way he had become aware of the 
unfortunate peculiarity of that otherwise 
infallible horse, Jupiter Tonans. Profit- 
ing by this knowledge, with the assistance 
of two friends he picked out three miles 
of fairly stiff hunting country, which ne- 
cessitated the negotiation of two or three 
fairly formidable stone walls. The fin- 
ish was in the open park-like ground in 
front of his house, where he proposed to 
entertain such of the sporting commu- 
nity as should come to witness the match. 

Lindsay once again was subject to 
doubts and misgivings on the approach 
of the day, but his two mentors, Messrs. 
Elliot and Snaffle, and his admiring 
friend Clausen, who had all backed him 
at good odds, kept his courage up. In 
fact, animated by their kind words and 
the hope of finding favor in the fair 
Nora’s eyes, he went so far as to back 
his mount for another fiver. 

At last the eve of the eventful day 
arrived, and Jack, arrayed in his racing 
togs, was admiring himself in his glass. 
His new jacket and cap (white and crim- 
son), worked by his true love’s fingers, 
looked very smart, and with his neat 
white breeches and new top boots he 
found much favor in his own eyes and 
those of the faithful Clausen, who was 
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quite as much excited as Jack himself. 
Acting on the advice of the sapient Mr. 
Snaffle he was not going to ride in a rac- 
ing saddle, but in a roomy hunting sad- 
dle belonging to Elliot, and at his natu- 

ral weight of 145 pounds. 

Bright and almost summer-like but for a 
touch of frost in the air dawned the day 
itself, and Jack, whose slumbers had been 
troubled by dreams of runaway horses, 
broken bridles and such unpleasant fan- 
tasies, was only too glad to be up and 
stirring. 

The race was to start at 12:30, and by 
post that morning came word of the lo- 
cality selected, an out-of-the-way com- 
mon, Furzen Fields, which was a favorite 
meet of the Huntshire Hounds. Thither 
was Nora Creina dispatched under Jim’s 
watchful eye, to be presently followed by 
Jack with Mr. and Mrs. Elliot in the 
trap. 

At the starting point they found Jim 
safely arrived with the mare, who looked 
in the pink of condition even after her 
scanty training. There were a few country 
folks about, but the bulk of the specta- 
tors would collect at the finish. Soon 
Jupiter Tonans arrived in care of the 
captain’s stud groom, a hard-faced deposi- 
tory of horsey secrets, who, report said, 
started in life as a horse-stealing gypsy. 

“Good morning, Lindsay,” said the cap- 
tain, in his patronizing way, as he can- 
tered up on his wiry little hack. “ Feeling 
rather ‘jumpy,’ I suppose. I'll bet you 
five to one on my mount.” 

“T’ll take you for a tenner, captain,” 
said Mr. Elliot, “and do it again, if you 
like.” 

“By Jove! the deuce you will!” ex- 
claimed Headstall, rather astounded at 
this confidence. “So you think the young 
un’s going to beat me? Well, I’ll take 
you.” 

“T don’t know about his beating you, 
but he’ll give us a square run for our 
money.” And with this rather unkind 
cut at the captain's not unblemished fame 
the worthy farmer pulled out an envelope 
and the stump of a pencil and booked the 
bet. 

“Well, my boy, I suppose we had bet- 
ter be going,” remarked the captain, doff- 
ing his covert coat. 

Jack pulled off his ulster and put on his 
cap, feeling a bit nervous and envious of 
his opponent’s nonchalance, as in his 
weather-beaten, bird’s-eye silk he cast a 
critical eye over his bridle and seven- 
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pound saddle to see all was right. To 
any observer’s eye the captain, with his 
long, lithe frame, scaling about 156 
pounds, looked the picture of a “ gentle- 
man jock.” 

Without much ceremony but a curt 
“Now, gentlemen, are you ready?” the 
starter, a country gentleman who had vol- 
unteered for the post, dismissed them on 
their journey. 

Nora Creina, tired of waiting and 
cold, sprang off with a rush, while the 
brown horse went off at a steady canter, 
apparently as cool as his imperturbable 
master. About two hundred yards of com- 
mon was thickly interspersed with furze 
bushes, the prickles of which did not tend 
to soothe the mare’s nerves, and then a 
big, overgrown “ bullfinch.” This the 
little bay went at with a rush and a bang, 
and Jack, failing to steady her, sat well 
back as they landed in the next field,ta 
plough. The captain chose an easier 
place, and was soon sailing steadily after 
Jack up the smoothest furrow that he 
could pick. 

Across the plough Jack managed to get 
a pull at his mount, and by the time that 
they had reached the next fence, which 
was small, he had quieted her into mod- 
eration, and she now went easily and 
cleverly at her fences. 

Meanwhile Headstall'’s brown horse be- 
haved with the utmost discretion. His 
owner kept him going about ten lengths 
behind his young adversary. This order 
of things continued till they had gone 
about half their journey, when Jack was 
gaining confidence every yard and begin- 
ning to feel very like winning the race. 

The old stager, however, suspecting 
how the “young un’s” thoughts were 
running, came to the conclusion that it 
was time to fluster him. So shaking up 
old Jupiter he drew up to Jack and coolly 
remarking as he passed him, “ Ta, ta, Lind- 
say, see you presently,” led him over the 
next fence. 

These tactics had the desired effect, 
and the bay mare received a very unnec- 
essary reminder, which merely had the 
effect of irritating her equine mind. Look- 
ing ahead Jack saw that the next obstacle 
was a large stone wall and that Jupiter 
was being put along at a good pace to- 
ward the only weak spot in it. Now Jack 
was by no means deficient in pluck, and 
was now thoroughly roused, but on the 
spur of the moment he came to the wise 
decision that in this case “discretion was 


the better part of valor,” and so made up 
his mind to follow his leader over the gap 
instead of cutting out a line for himself. 

But in this decision he had reckoned 
without the brown horse’s dislike for 
stone walls. This Jupiter speedily evinced 
on approaching the obnoxious thing 
by firmly refusing to jump, at the 
same time swerving to the right. The 
mare, balked by this, and with the “re- 
minder ” still rankling in her mind, though 
as a rule a certain jumper, executed a 
sharp swerve to the left, and Jack, who 
was tiring from the unusual pace and ex- 
citement, “cut a voluntary” over her off 
shoulder, narrowly escaping smashing his 
head against the wall. 

The captain, who had brought his re- 
calcitrant horse round, observed this out 
of the corner of his eye, and with a quiet 
chuckle of satisfaction rammed his old 
horse at the wall again. Jupiter had 
made up his mind to refuse again, but the 
summary application of the “persuaders ” 
and of a cut whip wielded by a vigorous 
arm changed his determination at the last 
moment. Making a desperate effort to 
clear it, the brown caught his knees 
against the top and turned a somersault 
into the next field, throwing his rider clear 
of him. Then rising at once he galloped 
off. Jack had escaped without injury, 
and having kept hold of his mare’s reins, 
was soon on her back again. Ina few 
seconds he had got her over the gap 
which had caused so much trouble, and 
was bustling her along over the grass 
field into which his rival had fallen. 

Jack with his good start was nearly 
across the field before Headstall had 
caught and remounted his horse. But 
while the fall had only made the latter 
pull himself together and ride for all he 
was worth, the former was shaken and 
upset ; and by the time that they had 
reached the second fence from home the 
old horse lay not more than a length or 
two behind the mare. There, however, 
he stuck; for, having been bustled to 
make up for lost time, the old horse was 
beginning to show signs of distress, while 
Nora Creina was going fit and strong. 
Now was the critical moment. Would 
the mare’s freshness compensate for her 
rider’s lack of talent ? 

As they flew the last fence, a small 
hedge, the captain, who was only a length 
behind, thought he had the race in hand, 
and sitting down prepared to ride an ar- 
tistic finish. Jack, however, had profited 
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by Mr. Snaffle’s training, and settling to 
work in a fairly business-like way he 
gave the mare a touch with his whip. 
Shooting ahead from the now beaten 
Jupiter the gallant little Nora Creina 
passed the winning post a winner by 
three lengths, 

Loud were the shouts as Jack dis- 
mounted, and many the congratulations 
as he made his way to Mr. Jones’ house. 


Great was the satisfaction of Mr. Snaffle, 
who, beside the pleasure of seeing his 
rival beaten, had pocketed a nice sum, 
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and tender and proud was the glance 
with which Nora received Jack. 

Our hero was immediately offered £50 
for his mare, but wisely concluded to 
keep and hunt her for the rest of the sea- 
son. At the subsequent luncheon the tri- 
umphant Snaffle, elated with champagne 
and victory, was heard to remark, “ By 
Jove, my boy, you beat him by sheer 
riding.” But Jack Lindsay, in responding 
to the toast of “the hero of the day,” 
modestly ascribed his success to his mare’s 
quality and her lucky name. 


‘*OFF WITH A RUSH.” 


SONNET : 


LOVE OF NATURE. 


Wuo loves a woman with a perfect love 
Loves her in every mood, in every whim ; 
What other critics blame is dear to him; 
That they are hers all faults doth still disprove. 


So I love Nature ; 


nor would ever move 


Her from her chosen mood, however grim ; 
Then love as when her lighter fancies skim 
The deeps of our communion as I rove. 
Music is in her bird songs and her rain ; 
Beauty is in her flowers and her snow ; 
Her wintry drifts are full of golden grain ; 
And in the wet grass leaf, could we but know, 
Reach to her heart and grasp the offered gain, 
There’s truth we seek, and in the winds that blow. 


MATTHEW RICHEY KNIGHT. 
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O three members of the 
Laramie Bicycle Club—C. S. 
Greenbaum, W. K. Sinclair and W. O. Owen 
—belongs the honor of having made the 
first wheel tour of the Yellowstone Nation- 
al Park, and, having been appointed his- 
torian on this memorable trip, it falls to 
my lot to set down the incidents of the 
journey for the readers of OuTING. There 
are two routes open to residents of Wy- 
oming; one lies by way of Bozeman, Mon., 
the other via Beaver Cafion, Idaho. 

The feasibility of making this tour by 
wheel had been the subject of much dis- 
cussion among the members of our club, 
and it was the opinion of a large major- 
ity that it could not be successfully made. 
Three of us, however, decided to attempt 
it, choosing the Beaver Cajion route as 
preferable in many ways for our purpose. 
We went via Ogden by rail, and after a 
visit to Salt Lake City and a pleasant 
meeting with the wheelmen of that burg, 
we finally reached Beaver Cafion. 

Here a team, wagon, complete camp 
outfit and a good guide, to act also as team- 
ster, were secured, and we set out eastward 
over an excellent road having a general 
up grade and hard as adamant. 

Thirteen miles out we obtained our 
first view of the Three Tetons, lofty 
peaks, the culmination of a mighty moun- 
tain range of the same name. They 
stood out sharp in the pure, strong blue 
with faultless definition. The altitude of 
the Grand Teton, loftiest of the three, is 
14,000 feet, and a nobler peak lifts not its 
head among the Rocky Mountains, it seem- 
ing almost to meet the sky, where a coro- 
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net of fleecy white cloud trimmed it grace- 
fully. Clinging to its lofty brow is a 
mighty glacier, which on near approach 
reflects the solar rays in myriads of dia- 
mond flashes. 

Leaving thirty miles of open plain be- 
hind we rode out of the dazzling light of 
the prairie into a region of dense wood- 
land, our road winding through avenues 
of pines so tall that the afternoon light 
came down to us only in scattered rays. 
Under the deep shade of these trees we 
found an air pure and gratefully cool. 
Passing from the glare of the open coun- 
try into the dusky forest we seemed to 


\ride into a vast covered hall, roofed and 


inclosed. One never tires of gazing down 
the long vistas, where, in stately groups, 
stand tall shafts of pine. Columns they 
are, each with its own characteristic tint- 
ing and finish, yet all standing together 
with an air of relationship and harmony. 
Feathery branches trimmed with living 
green waved through the upper air, open- 
ing broken glimpses of the far blue, and 
catching on their polished surfaces reflec- 
tions of the sun. All that is dark and 
cool and grave in color, the beauty of 
distant blue, all the sudden brilliance 
of strong local lights tinted upon green 
boughs, surrounded us in ever - changing 
combination as we wheeled along. 

Nearly fifty miles out we reached 
Henry’s Fork of Snake River, a stream 
whose great width and depth compelled 
us to await the coming of our wagon, 
which an hour later carried us to the 
opposite bank. Here a steep ascent be- 
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gins, and we started up the slope just as 
the sun was sinking behind a distant wall 
of purple mountains, whose rugged profile 
made sharp silhouettes on the western 
sky. We continued through dense pine 
timber, and as night approached absolute 
quiet came with it. The summit of the 
hill at length was reached and we began 
a gentle descent over the smoothest of 
roads. My Columbia carried me ahead 
of my companions, and I was alone save 
for my thoughts to bear me company. 

I looked in vain for an opening in this 
wall of timber and asked myself if it had 
no bounds. 

Ere thought could frame an answer a 
rush of wheels brought my companions 
up with me and a moment later we 
emerged into a beautiful open park, 
grass carpeted and hemmed about with 
trembling aspen trees. Once more we 
saw the sky, and but a short distance to 
the north the placid, lake-like surface of 
Snake River. As we drew near it a flock 
of geese arose from its surface, and with 
majestic wheel of wing and the familiar 
honk lost themselves in the leaden shades 
of night now settling down upon us. 

Pursuing our way close to the river we 
soon crossed it, and after a mile’s run ar- 
rived at the mountain home of George 
W. Rea, a name familiar to every tourist 
entering the park by the Beaver Cafion 
route. 

This gentleman claims to be the discov- 
erer of the geysers in the National Park, 
and says he first saw them in 1865. Sub- 
sequently he visited Virginia City, Mon., 
where his story was told, but not believed, 
the people treating the whole matter with 
contempt. 

Some time in the following year, how- 
ever, Mr. Rea organized a party to ex- 
plore the then unknown region. Of course 
his narrative was verified and much added 
to it. From that date to the present time 
discoveries have followed in rapid suc- 
cession, and to-day the United States has 
in the Yellowstone Park a greater number 
of natural curiosities than can be found 
in an equal area on any other known por- 
tion of the globe. 

We remained all night at Rea’s and set 
out early next morning over a fair road 
through heavy pine timber. 

Soon after starting we could see the 
chain of mountains which forms the 
boundary between Idaho and Montana 
and could almost fix the locus of the west 
line of the park. This fact was no sooner 
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mentioned than we all set out at the top 
of our speed, each one determined to reach 
this wonderland first. 

For two miles we rode neck and neck 
and it seemed as if all were to share the 
honor equally, when suddenly Sinclair 
took a stunning header and left but two 
of us to finish. A dead heat was the re- 
sult, for we crossed the line together. 
Soon after we were joined by Sinclair, 
who was looking very well, everything 
considered, and the ascent of the Conti- 
nental Divide was commenced. 

By severe pedaling the top was reached, 
when, throwing legs over handles, we be- 
gan our first coast and flew down the 
mountain with the speed of the wind. 
Some distance ahead we observed a large, 
moving body square in the road, coming 
our way, but with all our eyes we could 
not satisfy our minds as to what it might 
be. At the speed we were going, how- 
ever, the distance was soon sufficiently 
shortened to explain the matter, and we 
ascertained that it was a number of In- 
dians traveling west. Here was a pre- 
dicament indeed, and how to extricate 
ourselves was the next problem demand- 
ing speedy solution. We had no means 
of knowing whether these Americans were 
peaceable or on the warpath, and, fear- 
ing it might be the latter, it was deemed 
best to make a rush and frighten them 
before they could realize what was in the 
wind. 

Accordingly we released our wheels 
from the brake and gave them entire free- 
dom down this slope, which certainly has 
a fall of 400 feet to the mile. At this 
moment we were about a quarter of a mile 
from the Indians and perhaps a mile 
from the foot of the mountain. In my 
heart I believe that no men ever moved 
with greater velocity on a wheel than did 
we on this occasion. We dashed into their 
midst at a speed which I dare not even 
conjecture, and, with the most unearthly 
yells that ever reached human ears, squaws, 
chiefs, horses and innumerable dogs scat- 
tered in as many directions as there are 
points to the mariner’s compass. It wasa 
desperate charge, but entirely successful, 
and, passing the Indians, we reached the 
foot of the hill in safety. 

Crossing the Madison River we encoun- 
tered a slope so steep as to render wheel- 
ing impossible, and we were obliged to 
push our machines three miles to the 
mountain top. From this point eastward 
lofty pines obstructed the view, but look- 
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ing to the west a bewitching landscape 
unfolded itself. Skirting the mountain’s 
base, the Madison River, with majes- 
tic curve, marked out a path of deep- 
est blue through the green and yellow 
forest. Along its course, at irregular 
intervals, stood little groves of trembling 
aspens, whose once green foliage had 
turned golden yellow; for the mellow 
hand of autumn had touched them dain- 
tily, and with alchemic power transmuted 
the baser color to a golden hue. 

Numberless mountain peaks, seeming 
to mount up for ever, carved their huge 
forms on the western heaven, whose blue 
was palpitating with light and seemed to 
rise with infinite perspective. The hazy 
quiet of a September evening was upon 
us, and we seemed lost in the depths of 
the forest. Without a word to break the 
stillness we mounted our wheels and 
were soon rolling down the mountain 
side. A coast of twelve miles brought us 
to the Firehole or Lower Geyser Basin, 
where we obtained accommodations at 
Marshall’s Hotel, and after supper set 
about deciding on a route through the 
park. This was soon arranged, and it 
was settled that we should start the next 
morning. 


Before proceeding it may be well to say 
that from Firehole Basin roads diverge in 
all directions to the principal points of in- 
terest, and in visiting the geyser basins, 
falls, lake, etc., one is obliged to return to 
this point many times, for heavy timber 
and rugged mountains preclude “cutting 


across lots.” Through the basin runs 
the Firehole River, one of the sources of 
the Missouri and the outlet for all waters 
erupted by the geysers in the upper, mid- 
die and lower basins. Its water is exceed- 
ingly disagreeable to the palate, being 
highly impregnated with soda and silica, 
and this is true of by far the greater part 
of the water throughout the park. It is 
difficult indeed to obtain a glass of the 
liquid fit to drink, save in a few favored 
localities. 

Retaining our team, camp outfit and 
guide, and providing ourselves liberally 
with commissary supplies, we set out early 
in the morning for the Upper Geyser Ba- 
sin, where the giant geysers of this whole 
region are situated. 

A short distance from Firehole we left 
the main road and wheeled for half a mile 
over a bed of silicate deposited by the 
Fountain geyser, a magnificent eruption of 
which we witnessed a short time later. 
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All around this geyser, on the silicate for- 
mation, are written scores of names, in- 
delibly retained there by the subsequent 
overflow of water, which contains large 
quantities of mineral in solution and 
which forms a perfect coating over the 
writing. To the many autographs already 
inscribed here we added this modest le- 
gend: “C. S. Greenbaum, W. K. Sinclair 
and W. O. Owen, first bicycle tourists in 
Yellowstone Park.” 

Continuing our journey over the silicate 
bed a mile farther we reached the road and 
moved southward. All around us were 
seething, boiling springs whose vapors 
filled the air and at times obscured the 
sun. Arriving at the upper basin we 
pitched our tent on the east side of Fire- 
hole River in the very midst of the gey- 
sers, at a point commanding an excellent 
view of the valley. The scene presented 
recalled most forcibly to mind Doré’s il- 
lustration of a certain portion of the in- 
fernal regions described in Dante’s divine 
comedy in Canto XIX. From a thousand 
pits arose clouds of vapor, burdening the 
air with such sulphurous odors that at times 
it was rendered almost unfit for respira- 
tion. We spent two days in this basin, 
and during that time we were unusually 
favored in witnessing the eruption of 
nearly all the largest geysers. And here 
another popular fallacy was exploded. 
The prevailing opinion is that all the gey- 
sers run on schedule time, z. ¢., that they 
have regular periods of activity and quies- 
cence. With a single exception this is 
erroneous, for the eruptive periods can no 
more be predicted with anything like pre- 
cision than one’s fortune can be foretold. 
In order to see them all during activity the 
tourist must bide his time and watch both 
day and night. The one exception is 
“Old Faithful,” and the regularity of this 
noble geyser is quite as remarkable as the 
irregularity of the others. It never varies 
many minutes from its predicted period, 
playing once an hour, frequently to the 
very minute. 

The vast quantity of water erupted by 
the largest of the geysers and the height 
to which it is thrown are almost beyond 
belief, and beside them those of Iceland 
and New Zealand are dwarfed to com- 
parative insignificance. 

In the latter countries if a geyser pro- 
ject its water 75 feet upward it is con- 
sidered a remarkable display, while our 
National Park contains not less than five 
that erupt columns of boiling liquid of 
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from 20 to 150 feet in diameter 200 feet 
and more in the air. 

The hissings and rumblings attending an 
eruption of these large geysers are almost 
unbearable, and the very earth trembles 
beneath your feet. Hell’s Half Acre, 
known also as the Excelsior geyser, is the 
largest in the park and has traits peculiar 
to itself. For several years it remained 
inactive and it was generally supposed to 
have lost its eruptive powers; but it has 
lately resumed operations. During this 
geyser’s activity not only water but im- 
mense rocks and vast quantities of mud 
are belched forth from this giant’s throat 
to a height of 300 feet, seemingly with the 
ease of feathers. The water discharged 
in a single eruption is sufficient to raise 
the Firehole River fifteen inches, and this 
stream is 100 feet wide. 

Nearby are many deep pools of beauti- 
fully colored water, the most prominent 
one being known as Crystal Lake. Its 
surface, although the water is hot, is un- 
ruffled by ebullition, affording an excel- 
lent opportunity of examining the delicate 
tint of the liquid and the exquisite tracery 
on the walls. So perfectly transparent is 
this pool that the most microscopic fret- 
ting deep down is plainly visible. The 
crystal clearness of all these ponds and 
their matchless delicacy and variety of tint 
cannot be described — they must be seen 
to be appreciated. 

Returning to our camp a hasty dinner 
was prepared, connected with which is a 
little incident too good to go unsung. A 
brilliant idea seized me that a cup of tea 
made from boiling geyser water would be 
something to boast of at home. Accord- 
ingly the teapot was filled with geyser 
liquid, a handful of tea thrown in and in 
a few minutes the mixture was declared 
ready for use. The idea was so romantic 
and unusual that nothing short of three 
cups of this delightful beverage would ap- 
pease me, although my companions were 
prudent enough to be satisfied with a much 
less quantity. In less than an hour I was 
visited with an attack of seasickness that 
even now makes me shudder to recall. 
The most violent retching and blinding 
headache, accompanied with vertigo, were 
the prevailing symptoms ; and for a short 
time it seemed that one-third of the bicycle 
party would find a resting place in the 
Upper Geyser Basin. 

The following morning we set out for 
the Yellowstone Falls over a most ex- 
cellent road, on which good time was 
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made. Many points of interest were 
passed, but space forbids dwelling on 
them, and we will carry our readers to 
our camp on the Yellowstone River near 
the upper fall, which after dinner we pro- 
ceeded to visit. It is a picture in itself, 
this plunging fall, so full of life and activity 
and possessed of a beauty peculiarly its 
own. Foaming, plunging and _ tossing 
about, the water works itself into a 
creamy foam, and dashing over the brink 
drops sheer down 115 feet into its basin 
below. Confined as it is by vertical walis 
of rock, and secluded by sombre forests 
of pine, it forms a picture that cannot be 
described in words and which the most 
skillful artists could not hope to repro- 
duce. 

Early on the following morning, leav- 
ing our wheels at camp, we stole down 
the rugged mountain over a winding path 
and reached the Grand Fall of the Yellow- 
stone. 

From this point we could see only the 
foamy rush of a vast volume of water 
as it plunged over the brink, the face of 
the fall being hidden from view, but pro- 
ceeding a short half mile down stream 
we reached Lookout Point and turned our 
eyes westward on the grandest cafion 
of all those that pierce the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The awful heights and yawning 
depths bewildered us. All around are 
castellated peaks, thousands of pinnacles 
and endless rocky spires rearing their crag- 
gy heads aloft in infinity of form, height 
and opulence of color. The graceful . 
front of rocky walls stands out sharp and 
terrible, sweeping down in broken crag 
and cliff to the mighty river, which dis- 
tance reduces to a foamy ribbon, upon the 
lip of which the depth has laid its silent 
finger. But the picture is not yet com- 
plete. Over the whole is thrown a rich 
mantle of golden tint, enveloping crag 
and cliff in a dreamy cloud of color, and 
softening the Gothic outline of giant 
spires, which stand like sentinels on the 
brink of the gorge. 

But how can the gorgeous coloring of 
this golden - walled cafion be described ! 
Words have not the wealth to make it 
known. The impression steals upon you 
that a firmament of rainbows has been 
thrown into this mighty gorge, and catch- 
ing on the thousands of pinnacles have 
suspended themselves across the cafion. 
Up the river is the silver face of the 
Grand Fall. ‘The curb of rock over which 
it leaps is level. On the very margin of 
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the bench the river seems to pause, and 
then in an unbroken, shining volume falls 
majestically 300 feet to its stony bed, be- 
low whence it rebounds in a wealth of 
spray that flashes like a cloud of diamond 
dust in the bright morning sunlight. You 
can see the momentous rush and tumul- 
tuous leaping of the water, but no sound 
reaches your ears, for the distance and pro- 
found depth of the cajion swallow it up, 
and the rays of light are the only mes- 
sengers to bring tidings of its activity. 
Leaving this glorious spectacle we re- 
turned to camp, and retracing our road a 
few miles turned southward to visit the 
Yellowstone Lake, wheeling over a road 
that could not be improved. 

The lake is a picturesque sheet of water 
twenty by fifteen miles in extent and at an 
altitude of 7,800 feet. It is situated in 
the midst of snow-capped peaks, whose 
lofty summits are from ten to twelve 
thousand feet above the sea, and is the 
largest body of fresh water in the world 
at this altitude. Its area is 300 square 
miles. 

Myriads of waterfowl are found here 
and excellent fishing on every hand. Re- 
turning to Firehole Basin we set out next 
morning northward for the Mammoth Hot 
Springs, wheeling and walking over the 
vilest roads bicycler ever set eyes on. 
Two days were consumed in making this 
trip, owing to sandy roads ; and although 
there are many objects along the route to 
interest the tourist a description of them 
cannot be attempted. 

Having arrived at the springs we vis- 
ited the superintendent of the park and 
were courteously received. 

A peculiar property of the water in 
these springs is worthy of mention. It 
contains large quantities of silica in solu- 
tion, and if any article, such as a bottle, 
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piece of wood, an old shoe or the like 
be inserted therein and allowed to remain 
from twenty-four to forty-eight hours, it 
will receive a hard, white coating that is 
not easily removed. 

Horseshoes, bottles and picture frames 
are the articles most frequently placed in 
the springs by tourists, and after with- 
drawing them they are suspended on a 
rack to dry. 

Leaving the springs we reached the Fire- 
hole Basin the same day, after twelve hours 
of as difficult wheeling and walking as 
ever fell to our lot. On the following 
morning we headed westward and in two 
days’ run reached Beaver Cafion, whence 
we were carried by rail to Laramie, our 
home. 

Of the two days consumed in returning 
from the park the first was all that could 
be desired, being fair and sunny. The 
second was made miserable by a heavy 
rainfall. 

And so ended the first wheel tour of 
the Yellowstone Park, and we felt what I 
trust is a pardonable pride in having 
taken the first bicycles through the north- 
ern wonderland and also in having been 
the first to cross the Continental Divide 
awheel. 

It would be difficult to arrange a trip 
of equal interest, and I trust many others 
will be persuaded to take it. 

Some toil and hardship, to be sure, must 
accompany the undertaking, but what fig- 
ure do they cut? The shadowy forms of 
obstacles that were met and turned on this 
journey arise before me ; but all the toil 
and hardship endured pale and grow dim 
when compared with the pleasure and the 
friendship of those whose welcome made 
our home where night o’ertook us, and 
left a green spot in our memory that time 
cannot efface. 














SUMMER CRUISING IN THE ENGLISH CHANNEL. 


BY THE LATE LADY 


ARNOLD, 


Part ii. 


N leaving the Dart for Plymouth the 
Devonshire shore line curves away 
southward and westward to Start 
Point in a fair green crescent, fring- 

ed with golden sand and backed by a fer- 
tile country which has many interesting 
points. 

There is first the little cove and _ vil- 
lage of Black Pool, under high, dark 
cliffs—a spot where the French invaders 
used to land to surprise Dartmouth, and 
one which has been fatally mistaken by 
mariners in thick weather for the entrance 
to the River Dart. Suddenly the high 
shore sinks down to the little valley, with 


its lip of yellow sand and small stones, and, ° 


rising again beyond Stoke Fleming, final- 
ly falls away to the long, low sweep of Start 
Bay. In the middle of this beautiful cres- 
cent of gold and green, this concha d’oro 


of Devonshire, lies the great water lagoon 
of Slapton Ley, where a massive rampart 
of shingle shuts in the tribute of three 


small streams, forming a mere. This 
piece of water is famous for its wild fowl 
and for its pike and perch, and the Sands 
Hotel, upon its bank, furnishes pleasant 
quarters. This little lagoon of fresh wa- 
ter, lying right back of the sea, whose 
breakers almost sparkle across into its 
reeds and grasses, is very pretty; tall 
rushes grow in beds along its edge, which 
form a delightful retreat for the coots 
and mallards, and, backed as it is by soft 
hills and woods, the scene offers a charm- 
ing picture for the artist. Boats are an- 
chored here and there for the fishing. 

A red parasol, shading the pretty face of 
some enterprising wife, who enjoys sitting 
idly in the boat while her lord indulges in 
his favorite pastime, gives the little touch 
of color needed to complete the picture. 
Many a pleasant hour may be whiled 
away at Slapton Ley, to which the coach 
will take one from Dartmouth on its way 
to Torcross. 

The strong wind, which was blowing 
from “west and by north,” came fair for 
the Hadassah and made very smooth water 
for her until we rounded the Start, sail- 
ing inside the dangerous Skerries Bank, 


which has only nine feet of water at its 
southern end. Once clear of the head- 
lands a westerly swell from the Atlantic 
rolled upon our yacht and the breeze blew 
really hard, accompanied by driving rain. 

To anyone unfamiliar with yachting, 
and I confess in a large degree to my- 
self, it looked sometimes a little peril- 
ous to see the graceful vessel heeled 
over till her lee channels scooped up 
the sea like a plough, while the waves 
to windward beat against her sides with 
blows that shook her from end to end 
and appeared now and then to startle 
the little ship herself. 

Yet, after all, it was merely in a slight 
degree uncomfortable, and there was no 
serious weight in the wind. Now that they 
had taken down the topsails we could at 
all events make no better weather of it, 
as Sailors say, except by “ reefing,” which 
the captain did not feel inclined to do 
till a long “board” to seaward should 
have enabled us to clear the rugged 
promontory of the Bolt Tail. Accordingly 
the Hadassah leaped and plunged for- 
ward, with no spot of her deck dry, leav- 
ing the rugged and imposing Prawle 
Point and the green inlet of Salcombe 
fading in the rain on her starboard 
quarter. 

The Hadassah passed the black recess 
of Sawmill Cove, the Hamstone and Bol- 
bury Down and by and by got round the 
forbidding Bolt Tail. From this point 
the high land marking the eastern en- 
trance of Plymouth Sound, some twelve 
miles distant, stands boldly up. 

The trawlers and crab boat men who 
are usually busy under the shelter of 
Prawle Point and the Start were not to- 
day to be seen here; but many large 
ships were steering for Plymouth harbor, 
and the Cecile steam yacht stood inshore 
of us for that destination, independent of 
breezes and somewhat envied by us. Yet 
who would prefer steam to sails when 
time is no object ? 

It was past 8 on a misty evening when 
we at last sailed under the Mewstone 
and beat up, “close hauled,” by the 
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eastern end of the breakwater into the 
splendid harbor of Plymouth. 

Plymouth can well afford to forget that 
in the time of Henry II. she was called 
“ Sutton,” and was described by Leland 
as a “mean thing, the habitacion of meere 
fishers.” Now, with her sisters, Stone- 
house and Devonport, her magnificent 
sea terrace of the Hoe and her harbor 
and dockyard, where a thousand of the 
largest ships can ride, she is the most 
important and grandly situated of west- 
ern English towns. The vast surface of 
the Sound, nobly bounded as it is by the 
hanging woods of Mount Edgecumbe and 
Penlee Point on the west, and by Wem- 
bury and the ragged crag of the Mew- 
stone on the east, is picturesquely broken 
by the rocky pyramid of Drake’s Island, 
and shut from the sea by the famous 
breakwater. 

Yachts will do well not to trust entirely 
to its protection by anchoring under the 
Hoe, for with south winds a heavy surge 
rolls in; the Catwater offers a more se- 
cure though not exactly an agreeable 
shelter. 

The thick wreaths of saluting cannon 
smoke in the early morning rolled over 
the Hoe, and the scene was worthy of a 
great artist’s pencil when the scarlet, gold 
and blue of the imperial colors shone 
through the sweeping volumes of cannon 
clouds which curled round the head of 
the old Eddystone beacon from the fort 
battlements, drove over the dark masses 
of the crowd, and flickered about the 
base of the fine statue of Admiral 
Drake, who stood gallantly in bronze 
amid the powder fumes, in old times 
so familiar to him, gallant as of yore, in 
ruff, doublet and trunk hose, one hand 
upon the basket hilt of his long sword, 
the other laid upon a terrestrial globe. 
His keen gaze is directed seaward to the 
point where the Spaniards came into view 
round Rame Head on that memorable 
July morning. 

The fog cleared a little about 8 a. m. 
and we prepared to start for the run 
homeward to Dartmouth, but it gathered 
round us again before we got down to the 
breakwater. Nothing is more deceptive 
or more dangerous than the illusions 
caused by thick weather of this sort. 

Beating out under Staddor Forts we 
saw what seemed the shadow of appar- 
ently distant land, and were going round 
leisurely when the cloud lifted a little 
and we found ourselves actually not 
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eighty yards from the rocks. On the 
next tack we narrowly escaped running 
into Her Majesty’s training brig Zzderty, 
and we could not even then make out 
the breakwater, although not two cable 
lengths away, when suddenly, as if by 
magic, the tail of this dense Atlantic fog 
bank swept past us, driven by a light 
westerly wind, and rolling over Bovisand 
and the Mewstone revealed the whole fair 
scene of town, harbor and shipping clear 
in the golden light of a perfect summer 
morning. It was as though the curtain 
of a theatre had been raised and dis- 
closed a strongly-illuminated set scene. 

The Hadassah sprang forward, and, 
now passing out of the western entrance, 
tripped away on a delicious run round the 
Mewstone, and off for Bolt Tail, Prawle 
Point, the Start foreland and home. 

The sea face of the hills sloping to the 
Channel, near Salcombe, were crimson with 
heather, and Prawle Point stood up very 
noble and lofty in black and gray and 
green from the sparkling waters upon 
which the first school of mackerel were 
playing. 

It was hard to believe that under those 
beautiful hanging fields and woods a great 
ship had lately been lost with all hands, 
and that those smooth yellow sands had 
been covered with the corpses of sailors, 
with bales of costly goods and broken 
timbers. 

To sit on deck idly watching our foamy 
pathway—the skimming birds, terns and 
gulls and an occasional diver — and the 
white wings of our pretty vessel as she 
almost flew past the green, sloping heath- 
ery hills and rugged cliffs was extremely 
pleasant. 

There is little for a sailor to do on such 
a day, however energetic he may be; and 
after all is neat and tidy, each rope coil- 
ed in its place, and the forecastle dinner 
over, you may see them, one or two at a 
time, leaning over the taffrail, smoking 
and chatting, or laughing merrily as the 
sound of some song, accompanied by the 
notes of the concertina, floats up the 
“fore hatch ”—the performance of our 
youngest and lightest heanted hand. 

The schooner raced along past Sal- 
combe River and Lloyd’s Signal Station, 
where she “made her number,” which was 
duly acknowledged and sent up to Lon- 
don, and steering inside the Skerries she 
flew across Start Bay, until, under a 
lovely sunset, we flitted home again into 
the familiar shelter of Dartmouth Harbor. 
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WHEN meadows don the cloth of gold 

And maples nod in caps of green; 

When all that’s gayest may be seen 

Freed from the gloom and winter’s mould, 

And flitting blackbirds loudly scold 

That berries hide cool leaves between ; 

When rushes fling their lances keen 

Up through the brook in manner bold— 

Full well I know the time o’ year, 

For I can read Dame Nature’s book. 

She’s fast asleep this drowsy noon, 

And will not dream I am so near. 

Ah, what may we not find who look ? 

Step softly—lest she wake too soon. 
Maup Wyman. 


NO LAGGARDS, WE! 


(A College Boast.) 


To none we bow, to none we yield, Our boat has borne our colors through 
To none do we our colors lower. Her well-earned triumphs on the stream, 
No adversary in the field And linked in victory with the crew, 
Shall e’er in triumph o’er us tower. There proudly stands our football team. 
Afloat ashore, where’er the prize And where athletic strength and skill 
Lies in the lap of victory, Contend for the supremacy, 
In front you’ll hear our loudest cries, “Nulli Secundus !” shout we still, 
And see our forms. No laggards, we! And prove it, too. No laggards, we! 


Ah! Alma Mater, when these days 
Of youthful triumphs pass away ; 
When, parted in life’s different ways, 
Thy sons afar from thee must stray ; 
Then may we prove beyond a doubt 
A credit to ourselves and thee, 
And show the whole wide world without 
How true our cry, “ No laggards, we!” 
E. C. WaLcort. 
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MILITIA. 


BY CAPT. DANIEL MORGAN TAYLOR, U. S. A. 


T may seem a somewhat fantastic con- 
ceit to ascribe to the religious intoler- 
ance of England during the latter half 
of the seventeenth century the civil 

and religious liberty which we enjoy in 
the United States to-day; but when the 
“ Brownists,” with their pastor, Francis 
Johnson, fled from London to Amster- 
dam they prepared the soil, and the seed 
was sown when the members of John 
Robinson’s church, at Leyden, abandon- 
ing the little Zayflower which had brought 
them from old to new Plymouth, landed on 
Monday, December 11, 1620 (O. S.), upon 
“ Forefathers’ Rock ;” for the Pilgrims 
carried ashore with them their principles 
as well as their firearms, and the spirit 
which had inspired them to come to this 
unknown and savage world to establish 
their homes was the same which was des- 
tined to render these ever the homes of 
freemen. And they carried with them at 
this time, in the compact framed and 
signed in the cabin of the AZayflower, the 
germ of that idea which later found ex- 
pression in the clause of the Constitution 
declaring that “the right of the people to 
keep and bear arms shall not be _ in- 
fringed,” which to-day is more fully de- 
veloped in the volunteer militia of the 
various States. 

Massachusetts may be fittingly termed 
the “ Mother of the Militia,” for the first 
meeting in this country of military volun- 
teers, of which authentic record is pre- 


served,* is that held on February 17, 1621, 
when Miles Standish was chosen captain 
of Plymouth and invested with “authority 
of command in affairs.” But while this 
was the beginning of military affairs in 
the New World, it is not to Plymouth but 
to her younger sister, the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony, that we have to look for the 
real inception of the militia idea. This is 
to be found in an organization still in ex- 
istence, which boasts of its ability to show 
a continuous organization from 1637 to the 
present day—the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company. 

No organized military force accompa- 
nied the early settlers, each bringing his 
own arms as a rule, and hence, while the 
election of a captain, like Standish, who 
was used to “war’s alarms,” and who 
called upon any able-bodied males pos- 
sessing weapons whom he needed for his 
“array,” was all that was needed in a 
small colony such as Plymouth, yet when 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony was added 





* Undoubtedly in Virginia there were prior to this both 
soldiers and officers, but this was a military organization 
brought over by the Cavaliers rather than an indigenous 
growth as was that in New England, and one which, by 
its aristocratic tendency, was as certain to disappear as was 
the other to propagate and spread. 
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and large numbers of settlers began to 
come in, the formation of volunteer mili- 
tary associations for mutual defense was 
almost immediately recognized as a neces- 
sity. Naturally the settlers looked to 
their old home for a model for these, and 
as a consequence we find that in 1636-7 
there were seven “bands” or “ trained 
bands” in Massachusetts; one each in 
Boston, Dorchester, Charlestown, Water- 
town, Newton, Saugus and Ipswich, the 
names of the officers of nearly all of these 
bands being preserved to the present day. 
They were modeled after the famous 
“trained bands” of London, which played 
such a conspicuous part in the days of the 
Commonwealth, and which were the result 
of James I.’s reorganization of the mili- 
tary forces of the crown. These, while still 
calling in part for the compulsory service 
of the “fyrd” of medizval times, yet 
contained a large volunteer element, and 
the same was true of the Honorable 
Artillery Company of London, which 
dated from August 25, 1537, and of which 
many of the Puritan “planters” of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony had _ been 
members before their voluntary expatri- 


ation. Using this as a model, and draw- 
ing upon the trained bands for material, 
there was formed the Ancient and Hon- 
orable Artillery Company already refer- 
red to, whose first captain was Richard 
Keayne, a merchant tailor, a former mem- 
ber of the Honorable Artillery Company 
of London. 

The seven trained bands, acting inde- 
pendently of each other, and later the 
organization just referred to, were the 
only defense of the infant colony. The 
situation of the bands in localities too 
widely separated for effective work under 
the then existing conditions of difficult 
communication, and the evident necessity 
for union and concerted action, induced 
the officers of the bands and other citi- 
zens and the principal magistrates to put 
the military organization into better 
shape, and among other steps looking to 
this end one company petitioned Gover- 
nor Winthrop for a charter of incorpora- 
tion. His reply is worthy of preservation, 
as showing that from the earliest days of 
civil government on this continent there 
has been an ever-present fear lest a stand- 
ing army, whether great or small, might 
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subvert the liberties of the people, and 
how, in those days, as ever since, this 
fear has had to give way before the de- 
mands of necessity. The governor said : 
“Divers gentlemen and others being 
joined in a military company desired to 
be made a corporation, but. the council, 
considering from the example of the 
Praetorian band among the Romans and 
Templars in Europe how dangerous it 
might be to erect a standing authority of 
military men, which might easily in time 
overthrow the civil power, thought fit to 
stop it betimes,” yet they were allowed 
to be a company, “but subordinate to all 
authority.” 

This particular company is, according 
to colonial records, spoken of in 1638 as 
“The Military Company of Boston’— 
being erected upon the foundation of the 
Boston trained band— but the charter 
which, in spite of the action above re- 
corded, was granted to it on March 17, 
1638, calls it “The Military Company of 
Massachusetts.” In 1657 it was known 


as “The Artillery Company,” and since 
1737 as the Ancient and Honorable Ar- 
tillery Company. 

Great exertions were made by the peo- 


ple, especially in Boston and Charlestown, 
to render the militia, which the Great and 
General Court formed in 1644, effective, 
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liberal donations being given by the citi- 
zens. 

The troops were required to do eight 
days’ duty per year, a penalty of five shil- 
lings per day being exacted in case of 
neglect. The only persons exempted from 
service were ‘‘timerous persons,” and it is 
recorded that they were “few.” 

The commanding officer of the militia 
was a major general, or, as he was then 
called, a sergeant major general, who 
was elected annually by the Legislature, 
or governor and magistrates. who were a 
standing council. He was commissioned 
under the great seal of the colony. The 
colony was at that time divided into four 
counties, and it was enacted that in each 
county there should be a regiment com- 
manded by a sergeant major. The com- 
panies elected company officers, and they 
elected the regimental commander, or 
sergeant major, the Legislature confirm- 
ing or disapproving this election. This 
system of choosing officers will strike the 
members of the Massachusetts militia of 
to-day as not unfamiliar. There is no 
record of any commissions being given, 
except to the sergeant major general. 
The ornaments or badges for the officers 
must have been of the simplest descrip- 
tion, as, up to the beginning of the Rev- 
olution, different colored ribbons were 
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the only distinguishing marks of the dif- 
ferent grades. The system thus initiated 
in 1644 endured until 1686, when Sir 
Edmund Andross practically suppressed 
the militia, and while not actually abol- 
ished it languished for several years. 
About 1689 the title of sergeant major as 
that of the commanding officer of a regi- 
ment disappears, and that of colonel takes 
its place. 

In one of the old orders of the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company this 
venerable organization is spoken of as 
“a nursery for training up soldiers to 
military discipline,” and this does not ap- 
pear to be an unfitting description when 
one looks at the early history of Massa- 
chusetts, and notes the period during 
which the company furnished officers for 
newly -organized companies. From its 
loins sprang the Cadet Corps, many of 


the members of the * Ancient ” company 
joining the new organization, whose raison 
d’étre was to act as an escort to the 
Governor. This corps was first known 
as the “Governor's Company of Cadets,” 
and its first commander was Lieut. Col. 
Benj. Pollard,* a member of the “ An- 
cient ” company, whose commission, dated 
October 10, 1741, and signed by Gov. 
William Shirley, is still preserved by the 
corps. Until 1774 the corps attended 
and escorted the provincial governors. 

It was from its organization the custom 
for each governor to present the com- 
pany with a standard, but in 1774 trouble 
between Governor Gage and Col. John 
Hancock, then the commander of the 
cadets, caused the Governor to dismiss 
Hancock, whereupon the company re- 
turned the governor his standard and in- 
formed him they no longer considered 
themselves the Governor’s Independent 
Company of Cadets. The company did 


. duty as a part of the American forces dur- 


ing the Revolution, being then known as 
the Independent Company. A revival of 
interest in the organization occurred in 
1786, when a white uniform, faced with 
scarlet, was adopted, and _ legislation 
granted to the corps three important 
privileges, in that its officers held peculiar 
rank, it was officially the bodyguard of the 
governor, and it could not be attached to 
the command of any officer of lower rank 
than major general. These peculiar privi- 
leges, as also those pertaining to the Second 
or Salem Cadets and the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery, were recognized and 
confirmed by the National Government in 
the Militia Act of 1792. The First Corps 
of Cadets, as it is called, is now a part of 
the Massachusetts Volunteer Militia, and 
has served country and commonweath in 
Shay’s Rebellion, the War of 1812, the 
Burn’s riot in 1854 and in Boston harbor 
in the War of the Rebellion. 

The troubled state of public affairs just 
previous to 1786 awakened the dormant 
military spirit of the young republic 
throughout its whole extent, but nowhere 
to a more marked degree than in Massa- 
chusetts, and notably in Boston, and many 
new companies were formed between this 
time and the close of the War of 1812. 





* Colonel Pollard is said to have been the first American 
gentleman to make the tour of Europe, and on his return 
introduced many improvements which he had observed 
abroad. He organized the first ‘* Fire Society ’’ in America, 
and also introduced the bayonet in the Boston militia, the 
Corps of Cadets, under his command, being the first corps 
in America to appear in public with bayonets attached to 
their guns, 
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About 1786 the cadets were reorganized ; 
two light infantry companies were formed, 
and in opposition to one of them (known 
as the “ Republican Volunteers ’”’) was or- 
ganized under the name of the ‘“ Massa- 
chusetts Fusiliers’ a company which still 


exists as Company G, First Regiment, - 


M. V. M. 
veteran 


Recently (May 11, 18go0) its 
association celebrated the one 
hundred and third anniversary of its 
formation. It is to-day known locally 
as the “ Boston Fusiliers.” All of these 
organizations, and others formed between 
this time and the close of the War of 1812, 
drew for both officers and men upon the 
Ancient and Honorable Company, as did 
others, now no longer in existence, but of 
which some existed until so late in the 
present century that their names are still 
well known to old citizens of Boston. 
They were in part the “Columbian Ar- 
tillery,” or the “ Artillery Company of the 
North End ;” the “ Washington Light In- 
fantry,” the “ New England Guards,” the 
“Boston Rangers,” the “Sea Fencibles” 
(composed exclusively of masters and 
mates of vessels), the ‘‘ Boston Dragoons,” 
the “Boston Hussars,” and the “ Warren 
Phalanx’”’ and the “Winslow Blues,” of 
Charlestown. 

The Second or Salem Corps of Cadets 
was called into existence by the rebel- 
lious state of feeling which, beginning 
to prevail shortly after 1783, culminated 
in Shay’s Rebellion, for the suppression 
of which this corps offered its services, 
having elected its first officers in 1786. 
From that day until the present, except 
during the year 1822, the Salem Cadets 
have worn a red coat. This organiza- 
tion, like the First Corps of Cadets, did 
garrison duty in Boston harbor during 
the Rebellion. 
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In 1792 many changes were made in 
the Massachusetts militia and all of it in 
Boston was organized into one regiment. 
In 1798 a brigade composed of the militia 
of Boston and Chelsea was formed en- 
titied the “ Legionary Brigade,” the in- 
fantry being formed into sub-legions of 
four companies each, commanded by a 
major, the whole being commanded “by a 
lieutenant colonel commandant. This or- 
ganization disappeared in 1810 and the 
troops composing it became the Third 
Brigade, First Division. 

It is said that a “troop of horse’ was 
raised about 1644, but no authentic rec- 
ord is found of it nor of the names of its 
officers, the first mounted troops of which 
there is a record being two troops of 
cavalry, formed in Boston during the 
excitement of 1786. One of these, of 
which the name is not known, was com- 
manded by Rufus G. Amory, and the 
other, the “ Boston Dragoons,” was under 
the command of Capt. Henry Purkitt, 
a cooper, who had served as a sergeant 
in Pulaski’s corps of cavalry during the 
Revolution. In181o0 the “ Hussars ” were 
organized, the Hon. Josiah Quincy being 
their first captain: 

The Ancient and Honorable Artillery is 
supposed to have been first uniformed in 
1738 and was for a long time the only 
uniformed company in Massachusetts. 
The music of the militia was one drum 
per company and the men wore marigolds 
in their hats for cockades. 

Quick time was first introduced into 
the militia about 1770, and “ espontoons ” 
were also introduced about this time, 
captains and lieutenants previous to this 
having been armed with pikes or half 
pikes. ‘The sergeants were usually equip- 
ped with halberds. 

The foregoing practically embodies all 
that is known of the early days of the 
militia of Massachusetts, and while minor 
changes took place the system remained 
virtually unchanged from the time when 
the militia of the colony replaced the 
seven train bands up to and through the 
numerous French and Indian wars until 
the Revolution; and though at times 
the militia was bitterly decried, yet in 
the first bloodshed at Lexington, on April 
19, 1775, in the hotly - contested day at 
Bunker Hill, in Burgoyne’s fateful cam- 
paign, and in fact throughout the. Revo- 
lution, in spite of numerous and glaring 
defects, the militia of all the States was 
a great support. 


To be continued. 





DISTANCE 


BY MALCOLM 


IDDLE and 

M long distance 

running is, as 

a rule, followed by 

those who find they 

have not sufficient 

natural speed to in- 

‘ duce them to test 
themselves at sprint- 

i ing. Distance run- 
} ners do not have to 
be speedy, in the 

sprinter’s sense, to 

make fast records 

at their favorite 

events. All they re- 

quire is plenty of 

strength. ‘They need 

no brilliant dash or 

snap, which a sprint- 

er or jumper must 

have, but they do 


want a_ thoroughly 


sound, healthy, well- 
tried body. They 
must have hardly any 
superfluous flesh, 
and they do not need 
much muscle.  In- 
deed the mere fact 
of running so much 
will tend to bare 
their arms, chest and 
back of muscle which 
a well-proportioned 

man would have. 
Distance running 
is a game in which an 
athlete may show a great deal of improve- 
ment, but it requires more practice than 
almost any other event generally found in 
the programmes of athletic sports. The 
quality known as activity, such as is nec- 
essary in sprinting and jumping, must to 
a great extent be born in aman, Distance 
running is quite the reverse, and opinions 
seem to agree that anyone with perse- 
verance and a reasonable amount of run- 
ning ability can in time travel distances 
in figures which he may have thought im- 
possible for him to accomplish before he 

tried himself. 

The progress in distance running is 
slow compared with other events, and the 
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early careers of nearly all 
the celebrated long -dis- 
tance runners of England 
and America show that 
when they began as nov- 
ices the ability displayed 
would not impress one as 
offering much encourage- 
ment to proceed with their 
work. 

Training for distance 
running is a most arduous 
task, for to do well one 
must get himself into 
thorough condition. ‘The 
heart, lungs and other 
vital organs must be able 
to stand the extra strain 
put on them. If they are 
not fit to do the hard 
work required it makes 
no difference how strong 
the runner may be on his 
legs, he will not travel very far. Novices 
often ask the question, “ How can I prac- 
tice my distance, when every time I run it 
exhausts me so much that I do not feel 
like running again for many days?” This 
query has been often put. The main point 
in a correct answer is that the novice, no 
matter if he is endeavoring to run one 
mile or ten miles, must go at a moderate 
gait, and when fatigue is sufficient to be- 
come annoying he should stop. One 
must also learn to discriminate between 
simply a feeling of lassitude and a genu- 
ine fatigue. 
Lassitude is 
sometimes no- 
ticeable before 
a practice run 
is taken, and 
also during 
the first part 
of the exer- 
cise. After the 
blood gets 
well in circu- 
lation the un- 
pleasant feel- 
ing may wear 
off, and the 
runner contin- 
ues on untila 
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true tired condition comes over him. 
One of the first acts preparatory to a 
siege at training for distance running is to 
take a purgative, although there are many 
amateur distance runners of note who do 
not commence in this way. If an amateur 
is in good health and has been sleeping 
and eating fairly regularly for some 
months it is doubtful if his stomach needs 
any attention, and although no profes- 
sional trainer would ever think of start- 
ing to train a man for distance running 
without purging his system, still it is not 
actually necessary for the amateur if he 
lives sensibly. In my pre- 
vious article on sprint- 
ing no mention is made of 
commencing training by 
purging the system, for 
sprinting does not re- 
quire the heart and lungs 
to beas finely conditioned 
as is necessary in distance 
running. Sprinting is a 
muscular effort. The 
muscles and _ sinews of 
the legs must be strong, 
active and elastic, and 
before an athlete can get 
them in that state he will 
also have practiced his 
heart and lungs, although 
he may not have thought 
much of the latter. Dis- 
tance running is very dif- 
ferent in its effect upon 
one’s system. The mus- 
cles of the legs do not 
need to be active and 
elastic, but with the heart 
and lungs and other in- 
voluntary organs they 
must be wound up or 
tightened to a pitch 
which enables them to 
stand the incessant plodding necessary in 
a five or ten mile race. 

Regarding training for distance running, 
a well-known professional trainer recently 
gave me his ideas in a nutshell, which 
were as follows: “In training a distance 
runner the first thing I always do is to 
study ,his constitution. A dark-haired man 
is more subject to biliousness than one 
of light hair. As a preliminary step I 
purge his system of all impurities by a 
thorough course of physic. When I get 
his stomach in good order I commence to 
jog him — send him off on little easy dis- 
tances. After each run I see that he is 
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subjected to a good rub down and a bath. 
Of course I always watch his weight. I 
put him on the scales every day. By this 
method I find out what distance is best 
suited to his power, and he is made to de- 
vote himself to that almost exclusively. 
In regard to diet I believe ina great deal 
of ordinary food, with plenty of walking 
exercise, nine hours of sleep daily on an 
average, no Cigars, no cigarettes and no 
intoxicating liquors. Give him fresh vege- 
tables and plenty of them when in season, 
If a man is healthy I believe in letting 
him eat any kind of meat, fish or soup 
(varying it every day) 
that suits his taste. Such 
things as pastry, ice 
cream, or anything that 
is likely to cause bilious- 
ness I forbid.” 

A novice if he wishes 
to fit himself for distance 
running must begin to 
jog slowly and accustom 
himself to rely upon his 
own judgment concern- 
ing fatigue, etc. A mile 
may be jogged one day 
and four or five miles 
may be covered a day or 
two afterward, according 
to how his previous ex- 
ercise affects him, It 
does not make any ma- 
terial difference at what 
hour of the day the ex- 
ercise is taken. ‘The ma- 
jority of amateur dis- 
tance runners practice at 
night; no objection to 
running at that time can 
be found. One consoling 
feature in distance run- 
ning is that perseverance 
is bound to tell, and there- 
by an incentive is furnished to keep on. 
It has taken most distance runners several 
years to reach fame, but as most of them 
began by taking sociable cross - country 
jogs with their friends, the necessary pre- 
liminary work was more or less of a pleas- 
ure. 

W. G. George, of England, the greatest 
amateur distance runner the world has 
yet seen, who, after he became a profes- 
sional, reduced some of the distance run- 
ning records in that branch of sport, 
began building himself up as a distance 
runner by following the hounds across 
the country on foot. The pace was not 























fast and he was soon able to jog ten or 
fifteen miles and not feel it. Hehad then 
no idea of racing, but ran simply because 
he enjoyed it. That exercise tended to 
build up his leg muscles and vital organs 
to stand the strain, and when he took to 
racing in athletic sports his whole system 
was more or less in condition. He 
had been taking the long jaunts for 
three or four years before he competed 
on a cinder path, and felt pretty well at 
home concerning the strain he put himself 
to in races. It is noticeable that the 
more he ran the faster he could go for 
distances shorter than those he originally 
considered himself good at. As an ama- 
teur he ran a mile in 4 minutes 18 2-5 
seconds, and afterward as a professional 
he accomplished the same distance in 
4 minutes 1234 seconds. He told me 
once: “I have run five and ten miles so 
often in practice and in races that a mile 
or two is nothing for me to do, even if 
the pace is a little stiff.” His system was 
so thoroughly used to distance running 
that it came easy to him, and he did not 
fear a long jaunt in the least. 

Middle distance running includes dis- 
tances from a half to one mile ; above the 
latter figure they are considered long. It 
makes no difference whether an athlete 
trains for a half mile or ten miles, he must 
observe the same principles for both and 
intermediate distances. It is not unusual 
to find an athlete who is good at a half 
mile and ten miles; in fact, there are 
many more cases of this combination than 
of the combined ability to run a good half 
a mile and 1oo yards. The athlete who 
up to the present day has shown the great- 
est ability at sprinting and middle dis- 
tance running is the world-famed L. E. 
Myers. In the minds of the majority who 
are interested in amateur sport he is the 
fastest half-mile runner in the world and 
holds the best American amateur record 
for this distance —1 minute 55 2-5 sec- 
onds; but F. J. K. Cross was timed one 
second faster than Myers’ figures and is 
credited with the best English amateur 
record. 

W.C. Dohm, of America, who has made 
fast time in quarter and half mile races, 
was timed for the latter distance three- 
twentieths of a second faster than Myers’ 
figures ; but as he never showed such form 
before, nor has since he ran in this alleged 
time at a club handicap governed by in- 
experienced officials, the figures credited 
to him are not generally believed. Dohm 
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is another athlete who, like Myers, has 
displayed ability at both sprinting and 
middle distance running. He has shown 
form equal to 10 3-5 seconds for 100 yards, 
and has also beaten two minutes for a half- 
mile run on several occasions. Myers is 
credited with a ten-second record for 
100 yards, and has showed form so often 
for this distance inthe neighborhood of 
10% seconds that his great sprinting abili- 
ties are generally conceded. 

W. C. Downs is another celebrated am- 
ateur who is a fast sprinter and an equal- 
ly good half-mile runner. He has run 
roo yards considerably inside eleven sec- 
onds and has beaten two minutes for the 
half mile. The present half-mile cham- 
pion runner is H. L. Dadmun, who when 
he won this title last fall weighed only 
110 pounds. He is very similar in build 
to Charles McWood, the well-known Can- 
adian long-distance and cross-country 
runner, whose illustration is given on page 
206. Dadmun is quite unlike the other 
mentioned good half-mile runners, for 
his sprinting abilities are not of a high 
class. Hecan run too yards better than 
the average athlete, but not near so good 
in proportion as he can travel a half mile. 
He won his championship half mile last 
fall in 1 minute 59 1-5 seconds, defeating 
such men as J. S. Roddy, who is a two- 
minute man, and W. C. Downs, although 
it must be mentioned that the latter had 
previously won the quarter-mile run after 
a hard race, and was therefore not at his 
best when he met Dadmun. 

The style of training used by these 
prominent half-mile runners consists in 
running an average distance each day of 
about 600 yards. Supposing the athlete 
is in fair shape, he should, to get himself 
in condition for a 
half-mile run, com- 
mence by jogging 
that distance rather 
slowly. He may do 
it either alone or 
have some other 
athlete who may 
be training for a 
similar or longer 
distance go along 
with him. The first 
jog need not be 
faster than a three- - 
minute gait and 
when through the 
runner should sit 
or lie down on a 
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settee in the field or dressing room. 
He must use extra caution to prevent 
catching cold, and when not in motion 
should have a wrap around him. After 
fifteen minutes, when his body organs 
have resumed their normal condition, he 
may try some more jogging, either not 
quite so far or a little farther, as he feels 
like it. Then he should take a shower 
bath, if the shock is not too great, and be 
rubbed down. 

Before going further it may be well to 
discuss the merits of shower baths for dis- 
tance runners. An athlete will be foolish 
to take them if they are repulsive. They 
do more harm than good if the subject 
does not take kindly to them, for there is 
no question about their being a shock to 
such an athlete, and continued indulgence 
in them will affect his vitality. On avery 
hot day shower baths are most pleasant 
to almost anyone, especially after exer- 
cise in the sun when perspiration may be 
coming from the pores in 
stream. Very few athletes care for show- 
er baths on a cold day, but if one wishes 
to reduce flesh there is no more healthy 
or efficacious way than jogging with 
heavy clothing and then taking a shower 
bath immediately on finishing the exer- 
cise. 

Some professional trainers forbid shower 
baths under any consideration, others allow 
them in moderation. They are forbidden 
on the ground that they weaken one. This 
is undoubtedly true in many instances, but 
if the athlete uses judgment regarding 
exposing himself too long to the cold ef- 
fects when the weather is chilly, he ought 
not to be weakened. I have always taken 
them after exercise, simply on account 
of the refreshing feeling which they give. 
On a cold day one need not stay under 
more than fifteen or twenty seconds, or 
just enough to get thoroughly wet and 
cleansed. On a hot day one can take 
matters a little more leisurely and stay 
under longer. Opinions vary so much on 
this subject that it is idle to assert posi- 
tively whether shower baths are injurious 
or not, and the best rule an athlete can 
follow is to suit his own taste. 

Returning to training for a half-mile 
run: After the athlete has had a week or 
two of jogging exercise, such as is de- 
scribed previously, his next course consists 
in practicing a little speed. The jogging 
has conditioned the leg muscles sufficiently 
to try sharper work without injury to them, 
although the athlete must not feel that he 
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is good enough to start right in and run a 
half-mile at a racing pace. 

He may begin having impromptu races 
of 400 or 500 yards, but he must not take 
too many of them. He may occasionally 
run three-quarters of a mile at a fair pace, 
which may make him feel that a half mile 
is a comparatively short distance. Run- 
ning this longer distance will also do him 
good for trying a mile should he feel so 
disposed, for very often athletes will by 
practicing for a half mile get themselves 
unconsciously in condition for running 
one mile, and it may happen that they 
find they could go the longer distance 
better proportionately than the shorter 
one. Amateurs seldom get themselves in 
a condition that permits running only one 
distance with justice to themselves, al- 
though professionals claim that a man 
properly trained for a half-mile run can- 
not run 200 yards further and do himself 
justice. This is drawing a pretty fine 


line, and I should advise the amateur not 
to dwell too much on its importance. 

For a man who is training for a half or 
a mile run the proper amount of work to 
do in a week is as follows: Monday, three- 
quarters of a mile; Tuesday, a fairly fast 


600 yards, followed by a few sprints of 50 
or 100 yards: Wednesday, a good steady 
one mile; Thursday, about one-half a 
mile at an easy pace; Saturday, some 
sprinting ranging up to 440 yards. The 
idea is to vary the distances, and the above 
programme, or something near it, will be 
found to be very good. If the athlete in- 
tends to race Saturday he should not prac- 
tice the day before. 

The beginner should never try to copy 
the style of others. Let him run as it 
comes most natural to him, always en- 
deavoring to improve his own style ; and 
when running his race he should not worry 
about the other competitors. Let him go 
at his own pace, and he will be there at the 
finish if he has it in him. 

In training for distances over one or 
two miles fast work should never be done, 
and practice over a distance such as five 
miles should never be taken more than 
three or four times a week. Jog along 
slowly to get the staying powers and take 
an occasional stiff mile to get a little 
speed. Training should never be done 
hurriedly, and if the athlete gets fit 
gradually he is not near so likely to be- 
come stale. If the athlete goes stale or 
overtrained he should at once take a rest. 
Novices, as a rule, keep themselves in a 
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state of continued staleness simply be- 
cause they take too much exercise. They 
do not know when they have had all that 
is good for their system. The facility to 
practice gentle work must be studied, and 
if the novice will bear in mind that the 
run must be increased in proportion to 
the distance of the race in which he in- 
tends taking part, he will have material 
aid in getting fit. Constant trials are in- 
jurious. No good comes of them, for 
when the athlete runs against a watch 
and does not come up to his expectations, 
he is discouraged. 

The best way to adopt a neat and tell- 
ing method of running is to commence 
striding short distances on the toes, en- 
deavoring to keep the legs well in front 
with the body rather straight. No effort 
should be made to lean back or stoop 
over while running. Asa rule, the athlete 
who is learning will find the dictates of 
his own mind the best criterion to follow 
in selecting the distances most suited to 
his abilities, although advice from an ex- 
perienced man is always useful. It may 
be admitted that the man who can run 
a good mile will be equally proficient at 
five or even ten miles if he practices for 
them. ‘There is always a certain distance 


to which a runner takes a fancy, and he 
will naturally excel at this distance. 

It will be difficult for an athlete to run 
a fast half and a fast two miles on the 
same day, for, although training for these 
distances is quite similar, still there is 
enough difference to prevent one’s doing 


himself justice at both. Training for dis- 
tances between five and ten miles requires 
slower work than from one to four miles, 
but the principles to be followed in get- 
ting into condition for the longer dis- 
tances are the same as for the shorter 
ones. None of the prominent distance 
runners will travel at the outside more 
than five or six miles on a single practice 
run, and the average distance covered 
will be about four miles. If the distance 
is run slow enough an occasional jog of 
ten miles will benefit one if training for 
this length, but the pace must be so easy 
that it hardly seems like exercise. Run- 
ning long distances reduces one’s weight 
so much that the exercise should be dis- 
continued when the slightest feeling of 
actual weakness comes over one, but the 
ability to correctly judge this feeling 
comes only with experience. 

A few words relative to the effect con- 
tinued distance running has upon one’s 
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physique may be appropriate. It will be 
noticed by the illustrations that from an 
ideal athletic point distance runners are 
not what would be called good specimens 
of a perfect physique. Looking at them 
from the point of an ideal runner they 
‘may impress many as being symmetrical. 
They have no superfluous flesh, their legs 
are sinewy and strong, but their bodies 
above the waist are poor on account of the 
scarcity of muscles on the chest, back and 
arms. Their vital organs, such as the 
heart, lungs, stomach, etc., are in very 
fine condition, having been subjected to 
great test for soundness. Apparently 
they are in good health, but there is no 
question that the severe training necessary 
to perfect one for distance running, with 
the building up of the legs and the wast- 
ing away of the body muscles, will bring 
about injurious effects if continued too 
long. 

The men illustrated in this article have 
been chosen for their prominence, their 
records and their great dissimilarity to 
each other in physique. Charles McWood 
is an excellent counterpart of William D. 
Day, the celebrated cross-country and dis- 
tance runner of America. McWood is 
five feet seven inches tall and weighed 
115 pounds when he was in running trim. 
Day in condition weighs five pounds less, 
but he is the same height as McWood and 
has the same arms and chest. Day’s legs 
are a little thinner, for it can be seen that 
McWood has well-developed lower limbs. 
The slender arms look anything but vig- 
orous, yet this man could stand a great 
test of endurance running and travel a 
distance that would appall the average 
man, 

T. P. Conneff, the present American 
amateur champion five- mile runner, is 
quite different in build from Day or Mc- 
Wood. Conneff stands five feet five tall 
and weighs 127 pounds in running condi- 
tion. He possesses rather a big body, 
which has a large capacity for vital organs. 
His arms are also noticeably stout for a 
distance runner. He moves with a light, 
springy action that takes him over the 
ground without giving the impression that 
any effort is being used. He has runa 
mile in 4 minutes 24 seconds, and has won 
the American championship for five miles 
each time he has competed for it. He 
has come within a few seconds of equal- 
ing E. C. Carter’s best American five-mile 
record, 25 minutes 23 3-5 seconds, and is 
expected to beat this figure almost any 
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time he tries. There are but few distance 
runners who combine the staying power, 
grace and speed of Conneff. He is one of 
the few who have beaten two minutes fora 
half mile and also shown great figures for 
five miles. 

W. C. Downs isa good sample of an un- 
usually speedy middle distance runner, and 
it can be seen by the muscles of his arms 
that he has not confined all his exercise to 
running. He is one of the fastest quarter 
and half mile runners in the world and 
could run a great one-mile race should he 
train for it. He is five feet seven inches 
tall and weighs 135 pounds. 

Percy C. Madeira is an unusual type of 
a distance runner. He won the one-mile 
amateur championship of America in 1884 
in chilly weather and on a soft track in the 
good time of 4 minutes 36 4-5 seconds, 
and after the following year retired from 
competition. He stands six feet and one- 
half inch tall and weighed in condition 
142 pounds. Very few would imagine 
him to be a distance runner, judging by 
his physique, for he is heavier than usual 
above the waist. The probabilities are 


that if he trained specially for one-mile 
running he could have run considerably 


under 4 minutes 30 seconds for the dis- 
tance. It is quite unusual for a man of 
Madeira’s size to excel in distance run- 
ning. Judging by the majority, the best 
are medium-sized, compactly-built men. 
A. B. George, the present American one- 
mile champion, a title he won in 4 minutes 
24 4-5 seconds, has qualities which are in- 
valuable to a distance runner. He is also 
a two-minute man for a half mile, and has 
run two miles in g minutes 35 seconds, 
the latter time being but three seconds 
behind the best American record, held by 
Day. George in his races shows head- 
work, perseverance and consistency. He 
is nothing unusual in physique, 
his body being the same as the 
general run of distance men, 
but he has plenty of stamina. 
He is five feet nine inches tall 
and weighs in the neighborhood 
of 130 pounds. When in run- 
ning condition his face has the 
finely-drawn characteristics of 
athletes who engage in tests of 
endurance. He seems to thrive 
on plenty of running and shows 
faster time each succeeding 
season. His brother, W. G. 
George, spoken of previously, 
is several inches taller and 
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weighed about a dozen pounds more. He 
has not run for several years. A. B. 
George, like his brother, has a practical 
way of training and believes in taking 
plenty of running exercise and not bother- 
ing much about the diet and other details. 

The picture of L. E. Myers (given in the 
opening page of this article) shows very 
plainly the main points of one of the most 
remarkable runners of the world. Myers 
stands five feet seven and one-half inches 
tall, and weighed when in condition 112 
pounds. His arms and chest were as free 
from flesh as those of Day or McWood, 
and by the dimensions it can be seen that 
he and Day were about the same size ; but 
Myers possessed unusual sprinting powers, 
while Day is only good for a distance. 
When it is considered that Myers has a 
record for a one-mile run of 4 minutes 27 
2-5 seconds, bésides owning the American 
half-mile record and fast times at all dis- 
tances from 100 yards to one mile, it can 
be seen what a wonderful man he was; 
yet, judging by his physique, one would 
think he was anything but vigorous. The 
fact is that he has run more races, and 
harder races, than any man in the world. 
When he was an amateur, between the 
years of 1878 and 1886, he ran many fast 
races; he did not always win on account 
of severe handicapping. 

Those who remember him are universal 
in the opinion that no runner like him has 
yet come before the public in any part of 
the world. The probabilities are that, 
had he trained for it, he could have runa 
great five-mile race, but he was so suc- 
cessful at middle distances that he never 
exerted himself to get in condition for 
races over one mile. If incessant running 
shortens a man’s life Myers’ future career 
may be watched with interest, for he has 
given his vital organs such a severe test, 
and confronted the detrimental 
effects of running so boldly, 
that he surpasses all other run- 
ners as an example for deter- 
mining this point. Mr. Myers 
has not run for several years, 
and it is more than likely that 
he may never again don a 
spiked shoe for a race. When 
it is remembered that he used 
to run at 112 pounds, the fact 
that he now weighs 132 pounds 
in athletic dress, and is hale 
and hearty, proves that no ill 
effects from running have yet 
appeared. 
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YALE. 


BY JOHN SEYMOUR WOOD. 


CHAPTER II. 


HEY strolled over to the fence, 
where, along Chapel and College 
streets, were little groups of stu- 

dents, some talking, some singing and 
almost everyone smoking. 

“ This is the famous fence,” said Uncle 
Dick. “It is very convenient to sit on. 
You can just catch your heels on the sec- 
ond round very nicely. It’s as comforta- 
ble as an easy chair. This is where the 
social life of the college centres. I hope 
it will never be removed, though the dis- 
position on the part of the faculty is to 
remove it and disperse these daily gath- 
erings. In my opinion the splendid de- 
mocracy of old Yale will receive a blow 
the moment the fence is gone. Here a 
man shows what’s in him, forms his last- 
ing friendships and shows what he really 
is to his classmates.” 

Harry and his friends perched on the 
fence and the former felt a secret thrill 
of joy as his Uncle Lyman went on. 

“We are now sitting on the senior 
fence. Below that gateway there is the 
junior, as far as the corner. Then around 
the corner comes the sophomore fence. 
Freshmen have no fence.” 

“Why not?” asked Harry, apparently 
much grieved. 

“Well—er— you see, it would be dan- 
gerous. You are too young to roost on 
it. You’d only fall off and hurt your- 
selves,” laughed his uncle. ‘ Toward the 
end of the year the sophs move over to 
the junior fence and the freshmen have 
a chance at it, but it is always a matter 
of favor to them and depends, I believe, 


on whether they beat Harvard at base- 
ball.” 

They roosted a while, and Uncle Dick 
met one or two old friends who happened 
along and whom he shook by the hand 
warmly. They laughed when he told 
them about the dinner the Delta Kap men 
were going to give him that night in order 
to persuade him as well as his nephew 
Harry to go “their way.” Oneof Harry’s 
Andover friends, Jack Rives, nudged him 
and said in a whisper, “ That’s Professor 
Ritchie talking to your uncle.” “Is it?” 
said Harry vaguely. “I think he’s got 
such a pleasant face. I wonder if he goes 
down to Professor Brood’s much and if 
he will have us?” ; 

Then they found out how he’d been 
guyed by Caswell and his sophomore 
friends and laughed at him. 

“Caswell is a very popular man in 
Umpty-three,” said Rives. ‘ He’s rich 
—drives a dog cart and rents a house on 
York street an’ keeps servants. He’sa 
regular howling swell; he and Billy Hol- 
land.” 

Harry told them how he and his uncle 
were going to “play” it on Caswell. 

“Took out, Harry; he’ll haze you to 
death for it later, old boy!” 

“ Then I'll haze him back,” said Harry 
stoutly. “’Rah for Umpty-four!” 

His uncle soon joined them. 

“This first brick building of the old 
brick row,” said he, acting as cicerone to 
the new boys, “is South College. Many 
famous men once roomed here in their 
senior year. Chief Justice Waite and Mr. 
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Evarts had that second - story back room. 
Chauncey Depew had that one in the 
south entry. I had that north corner 
room,” and he smiled. 

They passed along the stone walk be- 
fore the building. On the trees were 
nailed advertisements of furniture to sell, 
and notices of meetings, etc. One start- 
ling advertisement of furniture read as 
follows, at a distance, to their astonish- 
ment : 


PREXY STOUT 
WILL WEAR 


A WOODEN LEG 


To Chapel To-morrow Morning! 


But on a nearer approach it read: 
“ Prexy Stout has won the respect and 
admiration of all who know him. We 
predict that he zw/¢//7 wear as well through 
his term of service, and that his retire- 
ment will be @ cause of regret. But it 
will cause no such remorse as a failure to 
attend the great sale of zvooden and iron 
furniture now in progress. If you would 
get what you want, O, Freshman! just 
leg it to 202 Durfee, even if it makes you 
late to chapel to-morrow morning !” 

“ Well,” laughed Harry, “I should think 
the faculty would sit on that.” 

“This old building is South Middle,” 
said Uncle Dick, pointing with his cane. 
“Here are the sophomores’ dens. Here 
they conceive their villanies. Listen and 
you will understand.” 

“Oh, fresh! Oh, Fr-e-e-e-sh!”’ came 
out of the open windows of a third-story 
front. A crowd of sophs were standing 
about the door of one of the entries and 
echoed the cry, ‘Oh, my, poor freshy /” 

South Middle seemed very dilapidated 
and old. ‘The brick front was weather 
worn, and the entire building seemed to 
be in need of repairs. The boys paid no 
attention to the sophs and passed on, 
feeling rather proud of being dubbed 
“freshy’’ by men in college. It made 
them feel as if they belonged there too. 

“I wish I was back in college myself,” 
said Uncle Dick with a sigh. ‘“ What fun 
I’ve had in that old building! What mid- 
night suppers! What peanut ‘bums!’ 
What narrow escapes ! Ah, me—f/ostume, 
postume! Eheu postume labuntur anni!” 

“He was ‘wooden-spoon’ man of his 
class and awfully popular,” said Harry, in 
an awed whisper, and there was a respect- 
ful silence as the old ‘grad’ mused over 
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long - forgotten memories for some mo- 
ments. “Here is the chapel,” he said, 
“with these tall, gloomy pillars in front 
of it. Itis about as unpleasant a house 
of worship as Puritan ingenuity could 
make it. The backs of the seats are bent 
forward and the seats themselves very 
narrow, so that you can’t be comfortable 
if you try, and if you do try you fall off. 
Then they fire at you two-hour sermons, 
and they compel you to listen to them, 
for you’ve got to be present or they 
will fine you eight marks. In my day 
they had chapel every morning at 7:30, 
on Sunday they had church at 10 and 2. 
I frankly admit that I had too much of 
a dose then. But perhaps you boys will 
like it. I used to like to hear the an- 
thems at Easter. The best singing in the 
world. Perhaps I am prejudiced—I used 
to sing bass, until I found I had a tenor 
voice.” 

“Uncle Dick, why did they give up the 
wooden spoon ?” asked Harry. 

“A great mistake,” he replied. “But 
I suppose it got to splitting up classes too 
much, on account of the politics involved. 
You will find Yale the best school for 
politics in the world. ‘The wooden spoon 
was given to the most popular man in the 
class. Then there were eleven spoon 
cochleaureatt, who stood next in popu- 
larity. Oh, I don’t know; we used to 
have great fun out of it, but it has died 
out at last. The spoon exhibition was al- 
ways the great event of the year. Now 
they have theatricals all the time, I’m 
told—especially the Thanksgiving jubilee. 
I remember Professor Blinks, now one of 
the most severe, glum and solemn-look- 
ing spectacled members of the faculty—I 
remember Dave Blinks acted the part of 
a billy goat in my day, and did a double 
clog on his hind legs, to the edification of 
an audience which filled Music Hall from 
floor to ceiling. Great days those! But 
they are all past and gone. Do you see 
the dark-brown stone building over there 
at the end of the new Durfee Hall?” 

Sais! 

“That is Alumni Hall. There are held 
all the examinations. It is a terrible 
building for some. ‘That is where you are 
going to-morrow, Harry. Do you notice 
how easy it looks to go in and how hard 
to come out?” And Uncle Dick went on 
to tell them some amusing reminiscences. 

They walked over to Alumni Hall and 
then back past Farnam College, just then 
completed. “I suppose in time they will 
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have a great quadrangle with dormitories 
around the edge of the campus, and flower 
gardens and fountains in the centre. But 
for me, give me the ‘old brick row.’ The 
rooms are comfortable and are not too 
fine or fancy. Why, they tell me they 
have lace curtains and upholstery and 
pianos, and all that sort of thing in these 
new buildings. I don’t believe in it.” 

They walked on a little way “neath 
the elms of dear old Yale,” and Uncle 
Dick continued : 

“In my room I had a cheap carpet, a 
table, a kerosene lamp, three or four 
wooden chairs, a pair of dumb bells, an 
old lounge that came over in the J/ay- 
flower, and perhaps a set of shelves for 
books and an old Franklin stove. We 
used to black our own boots and make 
our own beds, some of us. Now, every 
entry has its ‘sweep,’ who acts in place 
of a valet. How many changes are go- 
ing on here! These new buildings alter 
the campus wery much. I can’t say I 
altogether like it; it doesn’t seem nat- 
ural to me, and every building that goes 
up necessitates cutting down an elm.” 

They returned to Chapel street and sat 
on the fence. Jack Rives was a sturdy, 
wiry, young fellow, with a frank, honest 
face. He and Harry were to room with 
each other, and Jack told his friend he 
had found good quarters over on York 
street, in a remarkably quiet boarding 
house, where only ¢ez other freshmen had 
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taken rooms, and they would take their 
meals in an eating club hard by. 

“Why, I thought we would live in one 
of the big dormitories,” said Harry, dis- 
appointedly. 

“Freshmen must room wherever thev 
can,” said Uncle Dick. “Next year vou 
can get a room in college, and I advise 
your going into South Middle, which is 
generally given over to sophomores be- 
Cause it is too noisy for upper classmen.” 

After another stroll through the cam- 
pus and seeing the “ gym,” in which half 
a dozen men were at work running and 
jumping, Harry and his uncle went back 
tothe New Haven House and prepared 
for their dinner. 

“Oh,” said Harry, delightedly, “I’m 
going to enjoy college life—I know I am. 
I think it is perfectly splendid, so far, 
though I do think that freshmen ought to 
have their building, just as the other 
classes.” 

“Well,” laughed his uncle, “that is 
easily remedied ; just die and leave the 
college a dormitory.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Brood’s, Mrs. Moriarty’s, Charlie Grad- 
ley’s and Gus Lager’s are names familiar 
enough to Yale graduates of ten years’ 
standing. Horresco referens — but our 
story shall be nothing if not true to the life 
of those college days. Let others tell of 
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the immaculate youth who goes straight 
from his mother’s apron gtrings to col- 
lege and passes through its jolly four 
vears without having been acquainted with 
that genial old piece of respectability, Mrs. 


Moriarty! To know the good old soul 
was an education of itself. 

The Gradleys catered to the student 
appetite for late suppers, game dinners 
and swell society feasts. Located on a 
side street in the centre of the town, 
“ Gradley’s ” was then the bohemian Del- 
monico’s of New Haven. It was a hotel, 
restaurant and bar room, and down below, 
out of sight, was supposed to be a dog 
and cock pit and a twenty-four-foot prize 
ring. Policemen and members of the fac- 
ulty rarely ventured within Gradley’s pre- 
cincts, and many a student, suspended 
and rusticated for cause, has passed a 
week in hiding there, under the very eyes 
of the college and the noses of the fac- 
ulty. Here, too, at many a champagne 
supper college politics waxed rife and 
logs were rolled and plans laid for future 
conquests. 

It was here (if anywhere) that the up- 
per classman allowed himself to unbend 
to men of a lower class, and to treat them 


as if they were actually to be permitted 
to breathe the same air of heaven with 
him! In fine, the old hotel was a place 
where bohemianism with a spice of the 
improper prevailed—so delightful to the 
student mind! Here were seen the 
“sports” of the college with their bull- 
dogs ; the flashset, the “hard” lot. If you 
passed along the narrow little street at a 
late hour some jolly college song could 
have been surely heard coming out of an 
open upper window, and you knew some 
students were dining and wining there, 
regardless of chapel and early recitation 
the next morning. 

When Harry and his uncle arrived at 
Gradley’s it was just dusk and the bar- 
keeper was lighting the gas. Harry 
amused himself by looking at the sport- 
ing pictures hung about the walls. There 
were ladies of the ballet standing on one 
toe and hunters in red coats leaping five- 
barred fences. ‘There were pictures of 
eminent trotters and brigktly-painted cuts 
of celebrated fighting cocks. His uncle 
approached a large, heavy-looking man, 
whose face beamed with a fat, benevolent 
smile, and shook him by the hand. 

“Why, Mr. Lyman, I remember you 
very well,” said Gradley, for it was he. 
“ You used to own a first-class dog.” 

“Don’t let on you know me. The 
sophomores are giving us a dinner to 
pledge us to Delta Kap!” 

“No!” laughed Gradley. 
a good joke on them!” 

“Well, keep it mum!” laughed Uncle 
Dick. 

“This is my nephew—Harry Chestle- 
ton—just entering college.” ‘They shook 
hands and Gradley beamed pleasantly, 
“ |’ve got a good dog for him, as gentle a 
dog ’s I ever see. Cost me $100. Want 
a dog? Sell him for $75.” 

“What kind —a Newfoundland dog?” 
asked Harry. Mr. Gradley looked at him 
contemptuously a moment, while Dick 
laughed. 

“ He means a bulldog 
he. 

“Well, what should I want of such a 
beast ?” asked Harry. 

At which Mr. Gradley looked down on 
him more contemptuously than ever. 
““Why, every gent as considers himself a 
gent has a dog,” said he. Harry won- 
dered if this were true. 

Presently Caswell, Billy Holland, Gif- 
ford and three or four other sophomores 
entered. 


’ 


“Well, that’s 


a fighter,” said 
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“Where are those confounded fresh- 
men?” asked Holland, who, though some- 
what fat, was as handsome as an Apollo 
and dressed in very swell evening clothes. 
He didn’t observe Harry and his uncle. 
When he did he said rudely : 

“So you’re making our committee have 
a devil of a time pledging you, are you ?”’ 
and he laughed. “Well, from what I can 
see, you’re hardly worth a dinner, either 
of you. No, sir—an’ you look old enough 
to be Mr. Methusaleh. Are you this 
young chap’s father ?”’ 

“Oh, let up, Billy,” said one of his 
friends, and he walked away, talking to 
Charlie Gradley. 

“He’s been working very hard this 
week in the campaign,” said another to 
Harry, confidentially. “The Sigma Eps 
men have made it very hard for us. 
They’ve kept us on the drive, and the 
work’s all come on Caswell and Billy Hol- 
land.” 

They went upstairs shortly after, and 
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Caswell introduced his friends. ‘They 
were all nothing loath to spend the D. K. 
campaign funds in giving a dinner in this 
way and having a good time, and they 
were as polite and affable to Harry and 
his uncle as possible. ‘To be sure they 
talked a good deal of the prowess and 
victories of Umpty-three, but they told 
Harry a good deal of what he wanted 
to know about the crew and the ball 
nine and about the junior and senior 
societies. 

“The junior societies, you know,” said 
Caswell, “are B. K. E. and Phi U., and 
the senior are Spade and Grave and Book 
and Lock ; now if you join Delta Kap 
you are sure of Spade and Grave, d’ye 
see? And let me tell you once for all— 
you'll find it out soon enough yourselves— 
that your one aim in college will be to 
get into a senior society. That’s what 
we're all here for, and as there are but 
thirty vacancies and a hundred and forty 
odd in your class, why you and your 
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entered a rather shabby room, hung with 
a tawdry chintz. The table was laid for 
twelve, and at each plate were several 
wine glasses. 

“Many a dinner have I eaten here,” 
whispered Uncle Dick. “It’s the same 
furniture—the same old chintz.” 


friend want to hustle and make a right 
start zow in the freshman year, if you 
want to reach them, d’ye see? Now, if 
you get into Sigmareps Lord knows what 
will become of you; you'll sort of waste 
away and get forgotten, dry rot will set in 
and you won’t amount to anything ; and 
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you’d better commit suicide at once 
rather than join Gamma Nu.” 

“But mother doesn’t approve of secret 

societies,” said Harry, laughing inward- 
ly. 
" “Well, your mother’s all right, of 
course,” said Caswell, airily ; “ but she 
dosen’t know the advantages of Delta 
Kappa, she isn’t a member and how can 
she know?” 

“ That’s so,” 
tle. 

“Now, Mr. Chestleton, I'll fix it all 
right with your mother. Professor Jones 
was in Delta Kap. I'll get him to write 
her, I know fe approves of it. He said 
once that Delta Kap had been the making 
of him. He got such a start there that 
he’s gone on all right ever since.” 

“Has he?” said Harry, looking round 
the table. There were nine sophomores, 
with a seat vacant for Holland, who was 
busy writing campaign letters in the next 
room. Two or three had on their dress 
suits and talked about going out later 
to a reception and dance on Hillhouse 
avenue. It all seemed very fine indeed 
to him. The champagne was iced to a 
nicety. The oysters were delicious—his 
first venture on the dainty New Haven 
bivalves —and what birds! How jolly 
college life was indeed, and what an aus- 
picious beginning! 

“T believe I'll take all my meals here,” 
he said to Dobson, a huge, manly-looking 
sophomore who sat next to him. Dobson 
rowed on the ’varsity crew. 

“Oh, no,” said Dobson, “the food’s too 
rich. You'll want to go in training prob- 
ably. Gradley’s is all very well once ina 
while, but it’s not to be thought of for 
common. Holland and Caswell dine here 
too often. You don’t want to get in with 
the fast crowd.” 

“No,” said Harry, “I’m going in for 
athetics.” 

“ That’s right !” 

“T want to play on the freshmen nine, 
and have a try for the ’varsity. 

“Well, they are after good men, what- 
ever class they happen to belong to. A 
new era is dawning for Yale. -- For four 
years Harvard has had it all her own 
way. But things are going to change, 
and there’s a man in our class going to 
change them.” 

“Who is that ?”’ 

“ Well, it’s Ad. Clark. He’s that mod- 
est-looking man at the end of the table on 
the other side.” 


said Harry, yielding a lit- 
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“ He doesn’t look as if he was going to 
do much,” said Harry, dubiously. 

“Well, just wait and see. He is really 
very strong, the best boxer and wrestler 
in the college, and he takes to rowing as 
a duck does to water. He is an ideal 
boating man, and he strips at a good 
weight—158. We're making up a purse 
now to send him to England to learn the 
English stroke.” 

“T’d like to have a go at him,” said 
Harry, who felt his champagne a little. 
“T used to wrestle at Andover. Why, 
yes; Ad. Clark was there a year, I be- 
lieve. I remember himnow. But I never 
knew him to speak to.” 

“Well, you wait and see. I believe 
that Clark is going to revolutionize row- 
ing in this country before he gets through 
—he’s so full of ideas about it.” 

Then Caswell started up the song 
“Jolly D. K.,” and followed it up with 
one or two other college songs. Holland 
came in sleepily, and seemed to have got 
rid of some of his bad humor. He took 
his seat at the head of the table and or- 
dered a “thick porterhouse and broil it 
underdone, mind.” Then he proceeded 
to make a little speech. 

“We're here on serious business,” he 
said, with a yawn. ‘Delta Kappa is the 
largest college secret society in the United 
States —I mean has the largest active 
membership in one chapter. Why, there 
are over seventy members in our class, 
sixty in Umpty-two and about sixty in 
Umpty-one. That makes—how many 
does that make?” he asked, turning to 
Ad. Clark. 

“Tt makes about two hundred and sev- 
enty altogether in college at one time.” 

“Two hundred and seventy—all in 
Delta Kap. What point was I going to 
make, Ad.? My head is so full of the 
campaign I don’t know what I’m say- 
ing. 

There was a laugh. 

“Why,” said Clark, “if there are so 
many in Delta Kap, it shows that it’s the 
most popular society in college, doesn’t 
“7” 

“Oh, yes,” said Holland. “That's it. 
{ knew I had some , sort, of an idea.” 
And everyone laughed and talked of the 
coming college year. 

They came to coffee and cigars. ‘Uncle 
Dick told a number of good stories, and 
there was more singing. Holland got his 
beefsteak and began éating it. “Now 
it’s time we heard from Chesterton,” he 
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said. “Mr. Chestnut, please rise and ad- 
dress the chair.” 

There was loud applause and Harry 
rose. He had never made a speech be- 
fore. The room swam around him. 
“Ge-gentlemen of Delta Kap,” he said, 
“‘[—I like your society first rate. I think 
I'll pledge—and so here’s my hand for 
Delta Kap.” 

“Rah! rah! rah!’ shouted Caswell, 
waving his napkin around his head. Har- 
ry couldn’t think of anything more to 
say, so he sat down, covered with blushes 
and confusion. 

Uncle Dick got on his feet. He began 
to talk very quietly and reverently of 
Yale in the past and of its future glories. 
As he did so he unbuttoned his coat as if 
by accident, and disclosed on his waist- 
coat a senior society badge. The effect 
was magical. 

Holland, Caswell, Clark and all the 
sophs turned a greenish, sickly hue and 
said nothing. 

“Governor Yale,” he orated, ‘when he 
gave his name and library to that little 
school at Saybrook was doing more to 
make his name famous than Shakespeare 
in writing ‘ Hamlet,’ or Napoleon in win- 
ning Austerlitz. Oh, gentlemen, here’s to 
good old Yale! May she live forever! 
From her first class—a little Indian boy 
of one-——she chooses now from every 
school in this vast country. Sir—I P 

“This isn’t the alumni dinner,’ re- 
marked Caswell sotto voce. He was dis- 
gusted at the turn things had taken. 

“Here’s to the class of 1795!” said 
Holland, rising. ‘We have with us to- 
night, unexpectedly, an old graduate—in 
fact, the oldest living graduate. But I 
move we initiate him into Delta Kap 
just the same, since he has expressed a 
desire to pledge Fe 

“I’m going to Gamma Nu,” laughed 
Lyman. 

“Well, you have a good one on us /”’ 
laughed Dobson. “It is the best grind I 
ever saw!” 

“ Here’s to Umpty-three!” shouted 
Harry, enjoying the joke at the sophs’ 
expense. 

“Oh, you young rascal!” said Caswell, 
with a warning finger. ‘We will have to 
get even with you some way!” 

Then Uncle Dick said: “I’ve had my 
fun, fellows, and now I’m going to insist 
on paying for it. My nephew is just 
coming on, and I am not going to let him 
be a mark for your hazing proclivities, 
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Mr. Caswell. So, if you please, I'll pay 
for this dinner, and you will consider it 
as given to Umpty-three by a worshipful 
freshman.” 

“Oh, no; it’s too good a joke on us,” 
laughed Holland. “We'll pay the shot 
ourselves. Delta Kappa doesn’t get fooled 
often, but once in a while even Homer 
nods, eh?” 

But Lyman would not have it. He 
paid the bill, and all said he was a mighty 
good fellow. Then they went up to col- 
lege, locking arms, and walked up Chapel 
street, singing as they marched to the 
fence. Some juniors at the fence were 
singing “ Mary Aileen” and “ Nelly Was 
a Lady.” It was beautiful. The moon 
poured its light down through the mag- 
nificent elms and bathed the New Haven 
House ina flood of light. At the windows 
could be seen, here and there, the face of 
some fair maid, to whose listening ears, 
probably, the. juniors were directing their 
warbling. Harry wondered if any of 
them were as lovely as the Farmington 
girl he saw in the train, the one with the 
dark gray eyes. To him it was all romantic, 
fascinating, delightful. The sophomores 
who were at the dinner in dress suits 
jumped into a hack and rode off to the 
dance on Hillhouse avenue. Harry and 
his uncle sat on the fence and listened to 
the singing. The great trees above them 
made a vast dome, through which the 
moonlight percolated as with a shower 
of silvery light. They were singing “ Ah 
me, magnovem te.” 

“This is old Yale at its best,” said Un- 
cle Dick. ‘As someone has said, it 
would be the most: delightful place in 
the world for a fellow to live were it not 
for its religious and literary exercises. 
That is its more serious side—what you 
are really here for, I suppose. But I be- 
lieve, on the whole, the social life is the 
most valuable. The classics and mathe- 
matics fade out of your life, but the 
friends you make remain forever.” 

“T only hope,” said Harry, solemnly, 
“that I'll live through the whole four 
years, and that I’ll be a gentleman !” 

“Well, just be— yourself, my boy, 
that’s all!” 

They sat on the fence a while longer, 
listening to the music, then went over to 
the hotel, where Uncle Dick mysteriously 
seemed to disappear. Harry chatted a 
few moments with some Andover men 
and went upstairs to bed. He had be- 
gun his career at Yale. 


To be continued 








BY CORNELIA DOROTHY CHANDLER. 


ey ANY ONE HADSUGGESTED TO ME 
Bie that there were “outdoor” 
- sports in Japan I would have 
t him wildly. Sports in a country 


gazec 
where they do nothing but drink tea and 


paint fans! I should have as soon ex- 
pected to play tennis in the moon. 

Japan always seemed to me a country 
where the foreigner only looked on, like 
the spectators in a circus, while the natives 
disported themselves in that ridiculous 
way which they call living. 

It seems impossible that one could ever 
take firm enough root in this doll-house 
country to amuse one’s self, for one must 
feel at home to play, but after living four 
years in the Mikado’s empire my point of 
view has changed. 

Japan seems a paradise for outdoor 
sport, with its beautiful climate, and its 
grand old Fuji-yama smiling down for- 
ever upon one like an eternal benediction, 
its hills and valleys and scenery, and, 
above all, its cheerful smiling natives, 
ever ready to aid the foreigner, to carry 
his burdens and “ do his chores.” 

Thinking now over all of these things, 
and of my life in that far-away country, 
it seems to have been four years of fun, 
larks and sport, and I am sure that any 
girl, from a neglected charmer of forty 
winters—say nothing of how many sum- 
mers—to a butterfly of frivolity and fash- 
ion, must have something morally wrong 


fishing grounds. 


with her not to have a good time out 
there. 

There are the gospels to preach for 
the missionaries ; art and literature of the 
country for those of higher ambitions, like 
Sir Edwin Arnold ; balls, parties, dinners, 
teas for the butterflies, and tennis, shoot- 
ing, riding, football, cricket and rowing 
for those of a sporting disposition. 

Much of our sport depends on the Eng- 
lish and American men of war being in 
port. ‘There are always one or two Eng- 
lish and American, and generally a French- 
man, German or Russian within gunshot. 
For where the English are there are the 
Russians also. 

The gaiety of gaieties and sport of 
sports begin when the fleets assemble in 
Yokohama, in May or June, for a fort- 
night. Then it is that our hearts begin 
to flutter, ribbons are added to our ball 
gowns, riding habits fixed up a bit, 
blazers ordered and the wheel goes round 
unceasingly until they sail away to fresh 
There is more riding in 
Japan than in any other ‘place in the 
East. The roads are capital and the 
beauty of the surrounding country makes 
riding the most attractive pastime. 

In China (Shanghai) we have both the 
drag and paper hunt, over a flat, furrowed 
country, and splendid sport. 

One can ride for any distance in Japan, 
and even an unprotected female like my- 
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self can ride on forever without a sign 
of molestation or unfriendliness from any 
of the good-natured natives. 

I do not mean to say that many girls 
do go so far alone. The English mothers 
are very tender of their little blessings, 
but being an American girl, born and 
brought up in the American navy, with a 
strong tendency for doing nothing that 
I should and all that I should not do 
from pulling a sliding-seat outrigger to 
shooting a five-foot snake, I enjoyed many 
a long, long ride alone over the hills 
and far away into the country when there 
was no Cavalier to go with me. 

It is impossible to ride for any great dis- 
tance without bringing up at some quaint 
little Japanese tea house, which I hardly 
know how to describe. ‘They correspond 
perhaps to a small roadside inn, without 
the dirty porches, the one or two loafers 


STOPPING 


and other unmistakable signs which are 
always about our taverns. 

Here in Japan all is tidy, pretty and 
picturesque. You dismount, go in and sit 
down on the mats (chairs are unheard-of 
luxuries in the country), and the old wo- 
man comes to greet you, or perhaps the 
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little “naisau,” the young lady of the 
house, in her pretty kimono, or gown, her 
black hair brushed off from her smooth, 
low forehead, and her kimono just low 
enough to disclose a swan-like throat and 
neck, and delicate curved shoulder. A 
pretty mouth, perhaps the lips are a bit 
too full, but they are so red and rosy and 
smiling, show the whitest teeth, and her 
hands are very, very small, with tapering 
little fingers. 

Is it any wonder that one loves a 
country like this, and lingers along these 
“by-ways and hedges.” After bowing 
down to the ground to you, the little 
maiden brings in a lacquered tray with the 
daintiest of blue and white china cups, 
filled with “cha,” Japanese tea, which we 
drink without milk or sugar, and very re- 
freshing it is, too! She also offers you a 


Japanese cake, or perhaps some beer, and 





FOR TEA, 


then after a few minutes’ conversation we 
remount and ride on. No fee is neces- 
sary, but it is the custom to leave a sen 
or two (one or two of our pennies). 
These tea houses are scattered all along 
the country roads, and add much to the 
comfort and enjoyment of riding. 
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It seems about time to tell you some- 
thing of the Japanese horse itself, its 
moods, disposition, etc., on which I wish 
to remark, 

And my language is plain, 

That for ways that are dark 

And for tricks that are vain 
the Japanese horse is peculiar. I have 
never seen its equal, no, not even in the 
heathen Chinee himself. 

I believe that there is a sort of divinity 
attached in Japan, or was in the olden 
days, to the horse, but no divinity ever 
shaped its ends—of that I am positive. 
Such a mixture of bones and angles one 
seldom sees and never forgets — after 
your first ride on one of them. 

In Nagasaki, Japan, there is a famous 
temple of the “ Bronze Horse,” and no- 
body ever goes away without seeing it. 
Also at Kobé, in one of the large tem- 
ples, is kept a poor, milk- white steed 
with enormous great weird-looking eyes 
of turquoise blue, that look at you in the 
most uncanny way. This poor brute is 
kept tied in his stall, day in and day out, 
and allowed no exercise whatever. 

On our way to his abode we pass a 
small counter covered with little plates, 
on each of which is a slice of carrot ora 
bit of potato, which we pay a sen for 
and have the privilege of feeding him 
with it. I offered ten sen to be allowed 
to brush the flies off him, but was sternly 
refused. A humane Englishman who 
was with us, and who spoke Japanese with 
the rapidity of a Chicago limited, tried 
to bribe the sallow-complexioned old 
heathen in charge of this “noble animal ” 
to take him out and let him frisk about a 
bit, but no money could soften him. 

If the Japanese of the olden days con- 
sidered their horses sacred, not so the 
“bettoes,” or grooms, of to-day. They 
are the lowest class of servants in Japan, 
and cruel in the extreme, having no honor 
or truth in their composition. 

I hardly know how to describe these 
horses. We know the “horse is a noble 
animal, and there are many kinds of 
horses,” as Mark Twain tells us, but of 
all that I ever saw a Japanese nag is 
the queerest. 

Far be it from my mind to run them 
down, though many is the time, I regret 
to say, they have run me down, and not 
only that, but rolled on me when they got 
me there. 

They are very much undersized, al- 
though larger than the Chinese pony. 
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Their bodies are rather long and lanky, 
and narrow and very little breadth of 
shoulder, fairly good legs, but very poor 
feet. An ordinary girl might well envy 
a Japanese horse his feet. They are the 
smallest things imaginable, cramped up 
and badly shod, and their shoes would do 
beautifully for bangles, were they of sil- 
ver. It is only surprising that they man- 
age to keep on them at all, which they 
frequently do not do. 

Their heads are long and shaggy and 
narrow, with short necks. It is rarely 
you see a handsome head among them, 
and their mouths are likeiron. ‘The tight- 
est curb is a mere tickle. This is due 
greatly, I fancy, to the “ bettoes,” who ruin 
their mouths by sawing on the reins on all 
occasions, which hardens them to any 
feeling. 

I can say but little of their tempers. 
To say that they are “fiendish” is to 
put it mildly, and you never can depend 
on them. For instance, I was riding one 


‘day with an Englishman, who was on a 


splendid great black “ griffin”—a griffin 
is a horse that has just been brought 
down from the country—in other words, a 
freshman—which was giving him a great 
deal of trouble — again not unlike a 
freshman. 

I disapproved of his way of managing 
him, at which he offered to change horses 
and give me the griffin if I would ride 
him into town, which I did with less diffi- 
culty than I expected, and rode him for 
months after that, and found him a splen- 
did, spirited saddle horse. When I left 
Yokohama I returned him to his former 
master, who was unable to ride him or ap- 
proach him in any way. He kicked and 
reared and bucked and backed, and it 
was impossible to put a saddle on him for 
months. This is one of many instances 
of their “ winning ways.” 

Another case was that of a young Eng- 
lishman who was riding with the only 
girl he ever loved. In the midst of a 
pretty little wood, where he had gotten 
off to take up her stirrup a bit, and had 
the reins over his shoulder, his horse sud- 
denly sprung on him, knocked him down, 
seized his arm between his teeth, shook 
him, as a terrier does a rat, almost to 
death, and injured his arm seriously. He 
repeated the same performance a week 
later on another poor man, and was then 
shot as a man eater. 

These are the worst cases I know of, 
and perhaps you think these brutes are 
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all alike, but that is not so. Many are 
the delightful rides I have had on them, 
and great is the distance my little White 
Star has carried me with never a “stop 
nor a stay” for miles and miles. Their 
endurance is wonderful. 

We ride on ordinary English saddles, 
but the men are obliged to have theirs 
padded on the sides, as these “ divine” 
creatures have a way of bucking, or sud- 
denly, in a fast canter, of planking all 
four feet down in an instant, which with- 
out this padding would send one into the 
middle of next week or further. You 
can buy a very good Japanese horse for 
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ing you forty or fifty miles a day. There 
are beautiful footpaths and many hills, 
such hills as no civilized horse could ever 
scramble down. ‘These little rats are 
wonderfully skillful at this, putting their 
feet together and sliding down places 
where the slightest misstep would send 
you reeling into a paddy field or down 
the side of a bank. 
They slip and slide 
And seem to feel 
A thrill of life 
Along their heel. 
They are much surer footed in these 
hills than on a dead level, where they 
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from 80 to 100 yen (about $60 or $80). 
Their gait is generally either a single 
foot gallop, or trot, a very short, quick 
trot, impossible to rise to, rather hard to 
sit to and decidedly nasty to fall to. 
Riding is the only way to see the 


* country. There are only two drives wide 
enough for traps to go comfortably on. 
One the “ Tokido,” the old imperial road 
throughout all Japan, and the other the 
Mississippi or “Yama” (bluff), a beau- 
tiful one of six miles along a bluff over- 
looking the sea. 

The country roads are all for “ rikshas,” 
queer little two-wheeled traps drawn by 
jinriksha men who think nothing of tak- 


seem to have a most happy-go-lucky sort 
of disregard not only for their heels but 
for the heads of their riders as well, and 
frequently you are landed, chance only 
knows how or where, with a sprained 
ankle or broken rib, and pull yourself to- 
gether only to catch a glimpse of your 
noble animal bent on the homestretch and 
“chow” (food) as if nothing had hap- 
pened at all. I speak /feelingly. 

I remember the first steep hill I went 
down. I was with a party of English- 
men. It was the steepest hill I have ever 
seen in my life, even to walk down. In 
fact the “ descendus Avernus” seems rob- 
bed of half its terrors after this one. It 
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had been raining, which made it muddy 
and slippery as well as slimy, as it was 
clay under foot. They all got off, which 
to me seemed most dangerous, as the hill 
lay between a high steep bank on one 
side and a precipice on the other, and was 
so narrow as to be impossible to walk by 
the side of your horse, and you stood a 
decided chance of having him slide on 
top of you by leading him. 

I decided to run my chances and slide 
over the precipice rather than dismount, 
much to the anger of all, for, vanity of 
vanities! I had on my patent leather 
pumps and, glued to my little White Star, 
decided to risk my neck for the sake of— 
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those heels. We \et the others get well 
ahead, and then we started down to- 
gether, my dear little brute and I. It 
was awful; no other word expresses it. 
But we worked and slid and prayed to- 
gether for about ten minutes. Some of 
his slides seemed quite ten feet long and 
would just escape the edge of the preci- 
pice. 

I “hey! hey! heyed!” to him, as the 
Japanese do in a very guttural tone to re- 
assure their horses, and finally, amid the 
cheers of the party, we reached the foot, 
and I hugged my little black beauty, who 
was trembling and shivering in every 
limb, for bringing me down safely. 

Nothing in this world can compare with 
a twenty-four mile ride from Yokohama 
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to “ Mini,” and “The Plains of Heaven,” 
starting out with a jolly party, a good 
crisp morning, beautiful blue sky over- 
head and dear old Fuji ever with us. 

After trotting gaily along, much of the 
way through the woods, scrambling up 
and down hills, along narrow little paths 
where we have to go Indian file and stoop 
beneath the branches overhead, stopping 
now and again at the tea houses along the 
way, and occasionally flying over a bit of 
level in the open, we arrive about noon 
at Mini, where our bettoes have arrived 
before us. The bettoes always run across 
country to meet us and care for the 
horses. 

Our servants are also there and are 
ready for us, with hot water, soap, towels, 
etc., for there is no tea house at Mini, 
and then after a little walk up to the top 
of a hill, where we see the most beautiful 
view of Yokohama and its surrounding 
country that there is to be seen in Japan, 


we come back to tiffin or luncheon. 


It is now about 1 o’clock, and we have 
been riding since 8 or 9. 

A pretty, bright kettle is singing over 
a fire of small dry twigs; the little table 
is laid beneath the shade of some grand 
old trees, with a jar of daisies in the mid- 
dle and quaint china and glass. It is 
ideal in the extreme, and difficult to im- 
agine, as we sit over the coffee and port, 
and the gentlemen enjoy their smoke, 
the beautiful views on all sides, trees in 
blossom and everything speaking of 
spring, that we are 6,000 miles away from 
our Own country. 

After tiffin we lie down and rest, or 
read a while, and then it is proposed that 
we all walk on to the Plains of Heaven, 
three miles off, have our tea there, and ride 
in by moonlight. 

So our happy party moves along, pick- 
ing the wild flowers in our way, and telling 
each others’ fortunes, with the first sweet 
daisies, “ He loves me, or loves me not,” 
trying the buttercups to see if our English 
cousins like butter, and all this in far, far 
away Japan. 

We bring up at the tea house in the 
best of spirits, find the little tea kettle 
going, just as we left it at Mini, and 
everything prepared. How it gets there 
before us nobody ever knows, or do we 
inquire, for it is always there, which is the 
main thing, and after a delicious cup of 
tea and thin bread and butter we mount 
our steeds and move on. 

We are now about fourteen miles from 
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‘“ HERE ALL IS PICTURESQUE.” 


home, time 5 Pp. M., the most beautiful 
time of the evening, the sun just going to 
sleep and the sky and tops of the trees 
bathed in the soft, warm tints of the 
afterglow. Our little brutes carry us well 
as we scamper along through the woods, 
and the new moon shines down upon us 
and tells us we will be well lighted along 
the narrow way. It isall beautiful, peace- 
ful and picturesque as the stillness of 
night comes on. 

Our chaperon keeps religiously ahead, 


and not until we have all returned home, 
had our baths and rest, and have assembled 
in the drawing room at 1o o’clock for sup- 
per do we see her again, when she 
comes in in her role of hostess, looking in 
her black evening gown more beautiful 
and charming, if possible, than in her 
habit of an hour ago, and we sit long 
around her polished board, enjoying a de- 
licious supper and talking over the events 
of our day’s ride among the hills and far 
into the country of picturesque Japan. 














BY ERNEST 


HE Mackinaw 

Straits and Is- 

land, St. Mary’s 

River and the 

lake country of 

Northern Wis- 

consin and the south shore 

of Lake Superior have long 

been names suggesting un- 

limited fishing and an am- 

\ ple variety of almost all the 
\ other recreations familiar 


to those who love to spend their vacations 


out of doors. The means of reaching these 
localities and moving about there, how- 
ever, have been so greatly improved of 
late that some particular information in 
reference to this northern country should 
be given to the readers of OuTING. 

The natural approach is by way of 
Mackinaw, where several lines of rail- 
Way converge more conveniently than 
is generally understood: for instance, 
“solid” trains are run through in sum- 
mer from Cincinnati to Mackinaw City, 
and others from Detroit and Toledo. Or 
one may go from Cleveland or Detroit by 
steamer. At any rate, Mackinaw City is 
the main gateway, and the first point of 
stoppage will be Mackinac Island, a few 
miles out in the straits, 

Mackinac is one of the most charm- 
ing places in all this charming region, 
and there is abundance of excellent sum- 
mer-hotel accommodation for all comers. 
The drives about the historic old island ; 
the many quaint and curious objects 
of nature which are present; the ex- 
quisite landscapes to be formed out of 
the rocky and cedar-grown foreground of 
half-ruined cliffs, the middle distance of 
blue, sail - flecked water and the back- 
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ground of distant shore; the various 
forms of aquatic amusements and exer- 
cises; the interesting legends and relics 
of the turbulent past which remain to be 
studied, and the glorious climate and sun- 
shine, all form a combination rendering 
Mackinac entertaining and profitable in 
an extraordinary degree to the weary city 
man. 

The angler, however, need expect little 
satisfaction on the island itself. If he 
sails or rows across to the Chenaux ar- 
chipelago (or “ The Snows,” as the peo- 
ple call it) he may take bass, pike and 
muskallonge in the channels between the 
islets, and perhaps he will make a good 
catch. While the fishing there is not 
what it used to be, the enjoyment of ex- 
ploring the labyrinth of waterways that 
intersect this picturesque group is just as 
keen now as to the first man who let his 
Indian guide thread their defiles. It is, 
however, an easy matter to go over to 
the northern mainland by ferry to St. Ig- 
nace, get a day’s fishing and return in the 
evening, and this is what visitors at Mack- 
inac do. 

From St. Ignace a railway (Duluth, 
South Shore and Atlantic) runs straight 
north to Lake Superior, crossing at Trout 
Lake, some forty miles inland, the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marie Rail- 
way, popularly styled the “Soo Line.” 
The trains of the latter road afford a 
means of readily reaching many excellent 
ponds and streams eastward to Sault Ste. 
Marie and westward to Rhinelander and 
the Wisconsin lakes. On the other hand 
the Northwestern sportsman, by coming 
East this way, is able to experiment with 
the whole list of river and lake fishing, 
and then proceed directly east either by 
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way of Mackinaw or over the Canadian 
Pacific’s Sault line to Montreal. 

Sault Ste. Marie, upon the St. Mary’s 
River, which connects Lake Superior with 
Lake Huron, occupies not only a naturally 
advantageous situation for a commercial 
city, but one of singular attractiveness in 
summer. Before her sweeps the broad 
stream, just escaped from Lake Superior, 
and rushing, emerald green and foam 
white, down the splendid rapids for which 
we have kept the old French name Sau/¢ 


—a leap. Behind her circles a range of 
gentle hills, their crests fringed with 
forest. Opposite is the Canadian town of 


the same name, connected with the Ameri- 
can city by the long and graceful spans 
of the huge “international” bridge, and 
the sky line there, again, is ragged with 
wooded hills. Northwestward the river 
widens into the blue and glistening plain 
of the great northern sea, always alive 
with shipping approaching and departing 
from this gateway of inland commerce, 
through whose massive locks, during a 
comparatively short season of navigation, 
passes annually an amount of tonnage 
greatly exceeding that of an entire year 
through the Suez Canal. Eastward the 


St. Mary’s gradually curves out of view 
among pretty islands. 

Here the earliest explorers found In- 
dians encamped and fishing in great num- 
bers, and here the pioneer traders built 
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their block houses and bartered with the 
redskins, who brought furs from far and 
near. Here grew up a half-way station 
on the great Northwestern canoe trail by 
which the Hudson Bay Company ‘kept up 
communication between its headquarters 
in Montreal and its posts in Prince Ru- 
pert’s Land, far north and west of Lake 
Superior. Here, almost as soon as the 
United States assumed its independence, 
a garrison was placed to hold a strategic 
point, and here a military post is still 
maintained, and is soon to be greatly en- 
larged. Later, as commerce developed, 
this land was beaten hard by the most 
important carrier trails in America; and 
later yet the United States constructed 
the ship canal which for thirty years has 
been a pathway around the rapids free to 
the commerce of all nations. 

As these events happened one by one 
a quiet little town grew up on each bank, 
but from the first this one on the Michi- 
gan side was the more important, because 
here was the tramway carry, then the 
canal, then the landings for the fishing in- 
dustry. Half a dozen years ago this town 
awoke into new life. Railroads had pressed 
nearer and nearer, both in Ontario and 
in Michigan. Commerce demanded more 
room for passage than the locks afforde', 
and the Government began the grand new 
canal now constructing. Far-seeing cap- 
italists perceived that by bridging the 
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rapids and 
joining into 
one the rail- 
Way systems 
east and west 
a through line 
between the 
Atlantic ports 
of Canadaand 
New England 
and the grain, 
lumber and 
mineral tracts 
of the North- 
west could be 
made much 
more direct 
than any- 
thing then ex- 
isting. 
Allthiscame 
about within 
four or five 
years of in- 
tense activi- 
ty, and the 
quaint little 
town sprang 
at a bound 
into a popu- 








lous city. 
When the 
plans had been accomplished the city was 
left, able to advance unaided save by the 
energy of its six or seven thousand peo- 
ple. Fine buildings of every description 
have been erected, excellent—really ex- 
cellent—hotels exist, and every appliance 
of civilization and comfort has been ac- 
quired. 

The northern latitude of Sault Ste. 
Marie and its site upon a peninsula be- 
tween the three greatest of the “great ”’ 
lakes give it a summer climate of re- 
markable salubrity and coolness, and it 
becomes one of the most delightful of va- 
cation resorts for those who are unwilling 
to go into the wilderness and yet desire 
to escape the expense of “the season” 
at some very fashionable watering place. 
Here is an excellent and cultivated society 
made up of the citizens, supplemented by 
the officers of the army post, the en- 
gineers in charge of the canal works and 
various professional men more or less 
temporarily resident here. The place is 
easily accessible by either water or rail 
from every Western and Southern locality, 
and it affords a great variety of “things 
to do’’—driving, sailing, steamboat ex- 
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cursions, shooting, and, most important of 
all, superb fishing. ‘The latter feature is 
the only one upon which this brief review 
has space to be particular. 

Sault Ste. Marie is the centre of a wide 
circle of trout waters of every variety, 
from reefs in the open lake to streams so 
hidden under roots and brush that you can 
only hear, not see, their gurgling currents. 
Before the extensive excavations upon 
the two new canals had soiled the waters 
near shore, the local anglers used to wade 
into the edge of the rapids and cast their 
flies for trout right into the swift river. 
This will be done again when the works 
are completed and the water resumes its 
customary limpidity. But the rapids fish- 
ing is properly done from a boat, with In- 
dians to paddle. Two of them and their 
boat—a strong, admirable craft, clincher 
built, but canoe shaped—will pole you up 
the boiling torrent, flashing snowy and 
green under the sunlight, and upon reach- 
ing a place which they think desirable will 


- skillfully hold you poised upon the surface 


as the fish hangs poised near the bottom 
of that same crystal current. 

Your hook is baited with a live and 
lively little fish something like a bull- 
pout, which the Indians call cockadoosh, 
and this bait may be taken or it may 
not, for the trout of the rapids are fre- 
quently fastidious feeders and not al- 
ways hungry. But if one does seize the 
hook you will immediately understand 
that it is a big one. Your line will fly 
out in a way that will astonish you and 
your rod will bend to its utmost tension, 
for it is strained not only by the desperate 
struggles of a char that will weigh from 
three to five pounds, but one which has 
a terribly swift and powerful current to 
help him pull against your bamboo and 
silk. But if you are skillful and lucky 
you will get him, and then what exulta- 
tion will fill your heart. One would think 
that such fishing would require extra stout 
tackle, but the most experienced local an- 
glers told the writer that for years they 
had been catching big fellows— four 
pounders, for instance—with a nine-ounce 
rod and a No.5 line. A good many of 
these break, to be sure, and it often takes 
an hour to exhaust your plucky captive 
and bring him in, but in such a scien- 
tific conquest as that what man would 
begrudge an occasional loss of tackle. 
He has given the fish an even chance 
and has won a fair share of the battles. 

These big fish of the rapids are true 
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brook trout which have come down out of 
the hill brooks and grown in the larger 
waters until they are able to stem the 
cataracts and go where they please. 
Their flesh is sometimes as pink as that 
of a salmon and their backs as black as 
old leather. In the nooks and_ holes 
along the quiet lower reaches of the St. 
Mary’s many a one has been tempted 
from his lurking place fully their equal, 
and many another still remains to chal- 
lenge the angler. ‘Two Indians (and a 
boat), trained to the work of fishing in 
the rapids, will charge $3 for an after- 
noon, or $5 for all day. When a fly is 
used in the St. Mary’s one of the Range- 
ley Lake style is most effective. 

Another local means of enjoyment is 
to go to the north shore of Lake Supe- 
rior, by which is here meant the Canadian 
side of the outlet of the lake, from 
twenty to sixty miles distant from Sault 
Ste. Marie. Whitefish agencies exist over 
there, and in summer an opportunity is 
presented every three or four days to go 
across in one of the little steamboats en- 
gaged in this business. A_pleasanter 
way, however, is to make up a party, take 
tents and provisions, hire a sailboat and a 
couple of Indians with small boats and 
birch-bark canoes, and go over prepared 
to spend a week or more. 

Into the lake at that part fall a number 
of rapid creeks, every one of which 
abounds in speckled trout. They are 
wading streams, and may be followed up 
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for miles, and there are ponds and spring 
holes hidden among the rocks that will 
yield a basketful apiece. 

At the mouths of these streams, and 
along the Canadian shore of the lake gen- 
erally, many half -submerged points of 
rock and outlying reefs form a barrier be- 
tween the outer lake and the strand. 
Among these rocks lurk trout of large 
size and the highest quality, which can 
only be taken with a well-cast fly. Here 
the angler can display his skill and get 
his highest reward ; and, though the excite- 
ment of his work will not be so great as 
when standing in the midst of the rushing 
Sault, the scene and the work together on 
these reefs will lack nothing in invigorat- 
ing enjoyment. A sportsman would deny 
himself a great privilege who should neg- 
lect to take this trip to the north shore 
and try these reefs as well as the rivers 
there. The St. Mary’s and Detour rivers 
below (east of) the city are extremely at- 
tractive to the summer vacationist. They 
are dotted with wooded islands which 
make the scenery beautiful, keep the 
waters quiet, offer charming camping 
places and afford excellent grouse shoot- 
ing. Big and little trout lurk everywhere, 
and at the Neebishes, a dozen miles below 
town, the waters are famous for bass, both 
the big mouthed and small mouthed, 
which take a fly eagerly. It is strange 
that more yachts and canoe clubs do not 
come cruising to these island-protected 
waters, whose defiles may be threaded 
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through a great triangle which stretches 
from the Straits of Mackinaw on the 
south to the Sault, and thence east to the 
further side of Georgian Bay. In sum- 
mer small steamboats traverse them and 
the trip is most interesting. 

Half a dozen trout streams within a 
few miles of Sault Ste. Marie invite you 
to test their quality. In most of these 
ordinary casting is out of the question ; 
they are only tortuous little brooks that 
you may leap across in many places (yet 
having deep holes), and are closely shut 
in and canopied by brush for a large part 
of their length. ‘The work must be done, 
therefore, mainly with bait worms, but 
when a fish strikes it is just as much fun 
to get him into your creel in good style 
as though he had a London-made fly in 
his jaw. One gentleman told the writer 
that he had taken trout in these woods 
where he could not see the water at all, 
by letting his line down through a tangle 
of cedar roots. Perhaps the best stream 
within the compass of a day’s excursion 
is Bear Creek, which flows southward into 
Lake Michigan, It has been fished but 
little yet, and is alive with fish. Pine 
River, somewhat more distant, is larger, 
and both are covered by the railroad, 
which has stations on their banks. 

The south shore of Lake Superior with- 
in 100 miles of the Sault is a favorite fish- 
ing resort of not only local anglers, but 
of many Southern sportsmen who have 
been well advised. Here scores of streams 
and lakes are accessible along the line of 
the Duluth, South Shore and Atlantic 
Railway. Two Hearted River, the Grand 
Marais region, the rivers that flow into 
Munising Bay and the reefs that lie along 
that shore and forma part of the Pictured 
Rocks, are all locally famous for excellent 
fishing of various kinds. Grand Marais 
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Lake yielded a party of three, last sum- 
mer, 500 trout, the weight of which would 
average a pound apiece, while some were 
twice that or more. 

This district, however, has been well 
covered in OuTiNG heretofore, and needs 
to be referred to here only to: connect it 
with the angling resources of the St. 
Mary’s region. 

From Sault St. Marie westward to 
Minneapolis by the “Soo” line is a jour- 
ney of more than 500 miles right through 
the wilderness. Except the group of port 
towns upon Lake Michigan, Manistique, 
Gladstone and Escanaba, and Rhineland- 
er, in Central Wisconsin, there are no 
villages of any account, only small sta- 
tions and supplying points for the lum- 
bering which goes on in all parts of this 
vast forest. The lumbering operations, 
however, make roads and trails in all 
directions and provide, along almost 
every river, stopping places at the camps 
of the woodsmen, while in many coun- 
ties, particularly along the shores of Lake 
Superior, stage lines connect towns not 
reached by rail and afford a means of 
getting to excellent fishing waters be- 
tween them. 

An hour’s run west of Trout Lake 
brings one into the Manistique Valley, 
where the rivers abound in trout and the 
lakes in pike, or bass, or trout, according 
to the characteristics of each. West of 
the Manistique waters, and before the 
Eagle waters are reached, however, the 
country is more barren, though all the 
streams look tempting. Some have been 
trout brooks in the past; others have 
never, so far as is remembered. Lately, 
however, the State Fish Commission, 
through Mr. Shepard, of Rhinelander, has 
placed in most, if not all, of these creeks 
hundreds of thousands of fry, which will 
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begin to show themselves after a year or 
two. At present Pike River is the only 
one worth fishing ; but this is very worthy 
ef attention indeed. The station for it is 
Dunbar, a mere hamlet without any hotel. 
It would be necessary, therefore, for the 
persons who mean to explore this stream 
to bring a tent and provisions with them, 
prepared for immediate service. The 
Pike is a shallow river, suitable for wad- 
ing, and the best plan, probably, would 
be to ascend it, since its capability is not 
to be judged by trials close by the rail- 
road crossing, where naturally it has been 
overfished. It is better to go up stream 
than down, because a large space below 
the railroad is controlled by a Chicago 
club of anglers who would be likely to 
expel any trespassers in short order. A 
road runs along the bank, or near it, by 
which camp equipments could be carried 
as far as desirable, and a pleasant camp- 
ing place may be found at almost every 
bend of the stream. Many of its tribu- 
taries will lead him who follows them 
under the overhanging greenery to the 
sequestered ponds of which they are the 
outlets, and in these ponds dwell the 
largest and strongest and gamiest fish. 
The Pike is a good river, but with this 
exception the angler is advised not to 
halt until he reaches Rhinelander, the 
county seat of Oneida County, where the 
railroad crosses the Wisconsin River. 

Rhinelander is a flourishing village of 
two thousand five hundred or three thou- 
sand people, and is one of the principal 
supplying points for the hundreds of lum- 
bering camps and mills scattered through- 
out Northern Wisconsin. Here everything 
needful can be obtained in the way of out- 
fit, so that a person or a party of persons 
who did not choose to bring a camp equip- 
ment could procure a tent, sleeping mate- 
rials and provisions of all kinds. Here, 
too, men thoroughly familiar with the 
woods, able to guide a party anywhere, 
arrange and manage boats, cook and care 
for the camp, may be hired at about $2.50 
a day. 

Rhinelander is the proper gateway to 
the lake region of Northern Wisconsin, 
where are hundreds of rock-bound bodies 
of water fed by springs and limpid brooks 
and the fountains of beautiful streams, 
which connect them into a chain, or lead 
their waters into the Wisconsin. The 
map of Oneida and Forest counties is so 
spotted with them that there seems hard- 
ly more land than water. 


A railroad north from Rhinelander and 
another one north from Gagen, a junction 
point a dozen miles eastward, passes 
through the very heart of these lakes and 
ponds and makes access to them easy, be- 
sides which there are wagon roads, trails 
and canoe routes. Some of them are very 
well known, such as Tomahawk, the St. 
Germain (Big and Little), Flambeau and 
Trout lakes (these two on the head waters 
of the Chippewa), the congeries of ponds 
and brooks called “ Eagle Waters,” the 
Pelican lakes and many others. 

Upon some of them hotels exist, such 
as those at Minocqua, Scott’s and Conk- 
lin’s, at opposite ends of Tomahawk Lake, 
and a few others. These are frontier 
taverns, to be sure, but a great many 
tourist sportmen find them acceptable. 
It is said that a thousand visitors may 
be found sometimes at hotels or encamp- 
ed around the Tomahawk lakes alone. 
Scattered all through the woods, and al- 
most invariably standing upon the bank 
of some lake, may be found the substan- 
tial camps of the lumbermen. One or two 
men, not over-fastidious in the matter of 
fare, could make one of these camps their 
home very well. But a better way would 
be to pitch a tent close by, have their own 
provisions and avail themselves of the 
camp cook’s oven for baking, and other- 
wise profit by the conveniences and socia- 
bility of the lumbermen’s home. If the 
visitors were “ good fellows” they would 
be welcomed. 

The average party, however, will prefer 
to be away by itself. Providing itself 
with complete equipment for camping, and 
perhaps taking its own canoes, it will be 
driven out from Rhinelander, or some sta- 
tion nearby, to a lake the guide knows 
of, the shores of which have not yet re- 
sounded to the “rare domestic sound" of 
the lumberman’s axe, nor been desolated 
by fire. Many such can be found buried 
in the heart of the virgin forest, where 
not a sign of man’s intrusion breaks the 
exquisite harmony of nature. No keel 
but that of the wild duck’s breast has 
parted those sky-like waters, and the splash 
of the pike, as he leaps and dives, or the 
falling of a dead branch alone disturbs the 
serenity of sound. 

Here the shore is scanned for a point 
jutting out into the lake and exposed to 
the breeze. Upon the larger lakes many 
such are found which have been occupied 
as camping places by the Indians since 
time immemorial, At the hidden tarn 
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which has been imagined the point must 
be cleared of underbrush (if you are the 
first camper), so that the wind may blow 
freely underneath the great pines that 
shade your tent and waft away the flies 
and mosquitoes, which are the pest of the 
woods wherever the brush is thick and 
the breeze hushed. Ideal camping places 
like this are never far to seek. Under 
the magnificent trees the moss lies like a 
deeply-piled carpet, and before you the 
blue plain of the lake stretches to its 
picturesque bounds. Your firewood is at 
hand, your boat rocks at its moorings 
close by, your spring, crystal pure, is only 
a rod or two away, the air is laden with 
balsamic odors, and growing leaves over- 
spread the world for hundreds of miles 
around you. It is a delight and an invig- 
oration merely to exist in such a place, 
yet you can add to it as fine fishing as 
North America has to show. 

The sport here—that is, in waters tribu- 
tary to the Wisconsin —is with muskal- 
longe, wall-eyed pike, pickerel, bass and 
some small fry, like perch and whitefish. 
You must leave these and cross over to 
the Chippewa waters, such as Trout and 
the Flambeau lakes, if you want trout. 
This it is easy to do by road or by canoe- 
ing and short carries. 

Pickerel, pike and bass are almost 
everywhere, and in many lakes the bass 
are extremely abundant, of large size and 
game quality. One of the best places for 
bass, by the way, is in North Pelican 
Lake, which is directly upon the “Soo” 
line, a few miles east of Rhinelander. 
The station is North Pelican. Out of this 
lake runs the Pelican River; and where 
it begins, at the foot of the lake, is a 
lofty cataract, in and about which lurks 
a fine kind of bass, locally regarded as 
quite distinct from the ordinary species. 

It would be a most delightful run, by 
the way, to put a canoe into the lake at 
North Pelican, skirt the pretty shores, 
carry around the falls and descend the 
rapid outlet to Pelican River. Then, if 
you pleased, you could go up a few miles 
to Pelican Lake, which is three or four 
miles in diameter ; or you could keep on 
down to the Wisconsin. This river is full 
of rapids, just made for “shooting,” and 
has a sinuous, picturesque course of the 
most delightful kind. Its mouth is only 
a few miles below Rhinelander, to which 
you could return. This is only an ex- 
ample of a great number of water routes 
to be followed, and a canoe ‘club would 
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find here an ideal country for an explor- 
ing tour. 

‘These lakes are probably the only places 
where muskallonge are still numerous 
and of large size. In some of these, like 
Pelican and the lower ‘Tomahawk, they 
have become rare, but in a hundred others 
which any guide can indicate, or your own 
experiments will discover, it is possible to 
take them daily. Last summer hundreds 
were caught exceeding twenty pounds in 
weight, some three times that, and when 
you have one of those big fellows on the 
end of your line, with teeth an inch long, 
you think you have caught a shark big 
enough to swallow Jonah. There is no 
doubt that more and larger and better 
muskallonge and bass can be caught here 
than anywhere else in the country. 

The best time to enter this country is 
from the middle of May to early June in 
respect to fishing. The fish bite welt 
then, the flies and gnats are not so bad as. 
later, the air is cool at noonday and in 
the evening the comfort of a big fire can 
be enjoyed, the forest is greenest and 
most odorous, the weather is clear and 
bright. Another charming season is dur- 
ing September and into October, before 
the rains begin, and it is doubtful which 
of the two ends of the summer is to be 
preferred. 

After the fishermen have left the lakes: 
in the fall the deer hunters come to the 
country. The law says no deer shall be 
shot before October 15 nor after the 
last day of the ensuing November. Un- 
fortunately the game laws are not very 
well enforced in this wilderness, but as 
a matter of fact little harm is done, 
since most of the men here are too busy 
to do much shooting. In regions where 
wolves are abundant more fawns are 
killed in the spring by these brutes than 
all the shooting of the year amounts to. 

However, deer are still abundant all 
through this lake country, and every au- 
tumn dozens of parties of hunters come 
from the cities to get them, and hundreds 
are shipped away to their friends. Thus 
far little market shooting has been done, 
and there seems to be no serious diminu- 
tion in the deer census from year to year. 
Deer hunting in the fall has a bit of spice 
here, too, in the liability to run upon a 
bear (or have one run upon you) at any 
moment. They are numerous, certainly, 
but nobody seems any more afraid of them 
than of the wolves or wild cats. It is not 
easy, in fact, to find anything one of these 
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woodsmen :s afraid of. 
mals of all kinds are numerous; gray 
rabbits abound in unlimited profusion, 
and red squirrels and chipmunks are com- 
mon, but gray or black squirrels rather 
scarce. 

From Rhinelander west nearly to St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, the road passes on 
through the same continuous forest of 
mixed timber. For the most part this is 
“old cuttings,” or areas from which the 
available timber has been taken out; but 
here and there large patches of virgin 
forest yet remain, where one may see the 
tall white pines towering head and shoul- 
ders above the hard woods, the hemlocks 
and the spruces, and pleasing the eye of 
the lumberman as he passes them, as the 
whisking away, now and then, of a covey 
of grouse brings the smile to the face of 
the sportsmen on the train. 

Some twenty-five miles west of Rhine- 
lander the imperceptible “height of 
land” between the Wisconsin and_ the 
Chippewa rivers is passed, and the train 
begins to cross many clear and rapid 
streams, winding their way down to the 
latter great watercourse, which empties 
itself into the Mississippi at the foot of 
Lake Pepin. 

This is the river for trout. All its al- 
most numberless sources, which gather 
the drainage of almost one hundred town- 
ships, contain brook trout, and the lakes 
that feed it—though these are far fewer 
and less important than those which 
nourish the superior Wisconsin—are the 
home of lake trout which the lumbermen 
(many of whom come from Maine) re- 
gard as identical with those of the Range- 
ley and Moosehead lakes. 

This Chippewa River and its branches 
are ideal for canoeing. The various 
larger streams have carried logs for many 
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years and have been cleared of obstruc- 
tions until their currents flow almost as 
open and steady as canals Beautiful 
camping places abound along their banks, 
and the woodsmen know how, by short 
carries, to go from one to the other, or to 
find hidden lakes and tumbling branches, 
where trout are nosing the cataracts and 
seeking the utmost springs for the deposit 
of their roe. 

In this upper Chippewa country there 
is good work for the gun in the fall. 
Each autumn parties of sportsmen come 
north from Chicago and various other 
southern points, bringing full camping 
equipments and indulging themselves in 
a fortnight’s shooting with most satisfac- 
tory results. Now and then a black bear 
falls to their guns, but most of these are 
shot later in the season in an accidental 
way by the woodsmen and farmers whose 
provisions they incautiously approach. 
Not long ago a big fellow stalked out on 
the railroad just ahead of a train, and, ig- 
norant or defiant of danger, was run down 
and ignominiously tossed into the bushes 
by the locomotive 

As for birds, there are always plenty of 
grouse—“ pheasants” they call them here 
—but the country is scarcely open enough 
for prairie chickens, which, however, are 
creeping northward with the advance of 
clearings. The same is true of the quail. 
Ducks abound during the season of mi- 
gration upon every lake and along all the 
streams, especially where they expand into 
marshes, and include a long list of varie- 
ties, but geese are less common and swans 
almost unknown. 

All things considered — fishing, shoot- 
ing, canoeing, camping—it is doubtful 
whether one could go anywhere more 
easily and more profitably in search of an 
outing. 
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A PASTIME FOR BODY AND BRAIN. 


BY TRUMAN 


HILE the great 
mass of human- 
ity is absorbed 
in the fierce 
and never-end- 
ing struggle for 
the acquisition 
of whatever 
contributes 
most largely 
toward the sat- 
isfaction of 
man’s mere an- 
imal propensi- 
ties, and while 
men are reach- 
ing into each other’s pockets and _ prac- 
ticing the art of self aggrandizement 
through all the subtle and devious chan- 
nels that human artifice has devised, it is 
pleasant to contemplate any exhilarating 
outdoor pastime that diverts men’s minds 
from the problems of gain and gives them 
a brief respite from the dull routine of 


workshop and counting room. Any species 
of amusement of an elevating character 
that will take men out into the sunshine 
and fill their lungs with the free and un- 
polluted air of heaven is a godsend to 
humanity. 

King Mammon makes exiles of free 


men. It is a common thing for men to 
dwarf their bodies and minds by denying 
themselves the agencies that were intended 
to prolong their days, while with scrupu- 
lous care they secure to the domestic ani- 
mals all that can be found to contribute 
to their physical perfection. Lack of sun- 
shine and fresh air is constantly enriching 
the pill makers of our land. 

Any pastime that will allure a man out 
of his dingy den that he calls his “ office” 
into the open air is one that should be 
encouraged by the friends of health and 
sobriety. ‘The seductive little camera is 
ingratiating itself by rapid strides into 
the good favor of the votaries of health 
and happiness. It is bringing back, day 
by day, the wanderers from Nature's 
shrine, while many combine the camera 
with the delightful occupations of shoot- 
ing, fishing, cycling, etc., and regard it as 
an indispensable adjunct. Outdoor pho- 
tography possesses an advantage over 
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other outdoor pastimes in that it may be 
followed alike by strong and weak. 

The camera, with all its delightful 
chemical and optical witchery, has taken 
hold of the lovers of light. Upon the 
ground glass of this mystical box is writ- 
ten nature’s autograph. Upon the sensi- 
tive dry plate are pencilings of exquisite 
beauty and grace, the matchless handi- 
work of a bright landscape or the delicate 
lineaments of a beautiful face. 

The advantages of outdoor photogra- 
phy over many other sources of amuse- 
ment are worth consideration. To begin 
with, it is a refined pastime. It suggests 
the polish of a cultured taste. Lovers of 
the coarse and rough, the uncouth and 
vulgar, could hardly be fascinated by it. 
It is adapted to both sexes and to people 
of all vocations. It is fascinating not 
only in its results but in the process of 
reaching results. The amateur photog- 
rapher finds himself developing from day 
to day a wonderful faculty for discerning 
the beautiful in nature. Thus the pas- 
time is not only health giving and amus- 
ing but it is elevating, instructive and 
refining. No one can be a successful 
amateur photographer without being a 
student of the art. There is no “luck” 
in photography. The first requisite is 
close attention to details. If you neglect 
any of these the sunlight will refuse to 
reward your labors. 

If you are willing to join the bright, 
jolly and ever-increasing army of out- 
door photographers, the most important 
consideration will be the selection of an 
“outfit.” If you are going to enter into 
the sport with proper zest, don’t enrich 
the coffers of any of the toy makers. Buy 
an instrument that possesses merit and 
you will never tire of it. It is positively 
foolish to try to extract any genuine satis- 
faction out of anything less than a really 
good outfit. The cheap affairs so ex- 
tensively advertised are gotten up to sell ; 
they are mere toys and are not intended 
for students of the art. The first requi- 
site is a good lens. If you are satisfied 
with a cheap box, pray don’t imagine you 
can make pictures witha cheap lens. You 
want a lens that will cut sharp and show 
the very veins of the leaves on a tree. 
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You want it so that you can recognize your 
friend if he or she happens to be in the 
picture. Such lenses are not put in cheap 
toy outfits. 

The kind of camera you invest in will 
depend upon the character of the work 
you intend to do. If you are going to 
make a study of the art in all its details 
and extract from it deep and genuine 
pleasure, you will want a regulation cam- 
era, with all the appurtenances. If you 
are going into it for fun alone, and are 
not so particular about artistic results, 
then you will finda less elaborate and less 
expensive outfit answer admirably. For 
a pure, elevated, type of fun making there 
are few things equal to one of the better 
grade of small cameras, several styles of 
which have lately been brought to a rare 
degree of perfection, and are placed upon 
the market at most reasonable figures. 
With it you can secure all sorts of incon- 
ceivably grotesque attitudes. To the stu- 
dent of faces it is a priceless boon. 


One of the better class of small cameras 


is simply an adroit, heartless thief, ready 
and willing to steal and hold many a rarely 
comical scene. But the owner of it should 
ever be guided by good taste and good 
judgment, and above all never make a 
nuisance of the pastime. No one should 
own a camera without keeping a scrap 
book. In it should be mounted in reg- 
ular order, properly labeled, every “ex- 
posure” that is made. What a panorama 
of faces and attitudes! As the years roll 
by it will be a delightful entertainer and 
a laughable and instructive treasure trove, 
revealing the “impressions” of a life 
time. From an artistic point of view, 
however, these smaller views are generally 
unsatisfactory, though beautiful work is 
not infrequently done by clever hands. 
They must be instantaneous; there is sel- 
dom time for any attention to details, in 
fact there is often scarcely time to get a 
focus. In your rambles along a stream 
you come upon a troop of laughing, shout- 
ing boys who are having a glorious swim. 
They plunge from the bank and come 
up to the surface spurting the water from 
their mouths, and perform all sorts of 
ludicrous or graceful feats. You grow 
ecstatic as you contemplate the richness 
of your “find.” If you are truly ex rape 
port with the position such a prospect will 
make you wild. But you must secure the 
prize quickly. If you waste any time with 
preliminaries you willattract the attention 
of the boys and spoil the picture. Click 
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goes the shutter, and you have secured a 
prize that will be the envy of every ama- 
teur photographer friend. 

There will be no imagery about that 
picture. It will be a facsimile of nature 
in all its simplicity. It may not be quite 
suitable to entertain all the parlor guests, 
but what of that? It will be natural, and 
every gray-haired man who sees the pic- 
ture will chuckle over it and wish himself 
back to the old “ swimmin’ hole.” 

It is every man’s duty to extract as 
much joy out of his existence as possible. 
A despondent man is a menace to society. 
The camera is a dispeller of gloom. To 
the tourist and sportsman it bids fair to 
become just as indispensable as guide 
book or rod and gun. With it you can 
bring back to your stay-at-home friends 
a perfect panorama of all your pleasant 
jaunts and daring explorations. In after 
years you can pick up your scrap book 
and go again over the journey, renewing 
the memory of each jolly face and reviv- 
ing every interesting association. 

Notwithstanding the fun and pleasure 
that may be extracted from a good small 
camera, to the genuine lover of the art 
of picture making the regulation camera, 
with tripod, is the ideal outfit. The best 
and most popular, perhaps, is a 5x7 view. 
It has the merit of convenience and 
will make just as pretty pictures as a 
larger and more bulky outfit. The plates 
for a 5x7 can always be purchased of any 
resident photographer. 

Never attempt to make outdoor pic- 
tures without a “shutter.” The quicker 
exposure the brighter and sharper the 
picture. A picture of a herd of Jersey 
cattle “ in fly time” would be ludicrous 
without adropshutter. Every cow would 
have at least seventeen tails, 

The “cap” has been relegated to the 
studio of the plodding “ professional,” 
who never tires of ancient and moth-eaten 
appurtenances. The indefatigable ama- 
teur has supplanted the bunglesome con- 
ttivances of the professional with a hun- 
dred ingenious little devices calculated to 
elevate the art and perfect the process. 
Indeed it is conceded on all hands that 
photography is indebted to the amateurs 
for nearly all the valuable improvements 
in apparatus. 

The field of the professional is circum- 
scribed. He is closeted in his gallery or 
dark room, shut out from the green fields 
and smiling meadows. His operations 
are generally limited to making “sit- 
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tings” of all sorts of vain people and 
bald-headed babies in white gowns. It 
is purely a mercenary matter with him. 
He may be in love with his art, but 
can he be in love with all the disagree- 
able subjects which he is expected to ren- 
der into beautiful and attractive beings? 
The amateur is always in love with his 
subjects. The sun-clad hills, whose car- 
pets of green scintillate in the morning 
dew ; the mossy dells with their tapestries 
of clinging ivy, and their laughing, rip- 
pling rills, where the waters make sweet 
music like the clatter of silver heels on 
the stony depths below ; where the pond 
lilies lift their petals of snow to kiss the 
whispering breezes, and the tall reeds 
nod their brown heads sportively in the 
summer wind, all have an equal fascina- 
tion for the amateur. 

But don’t think for a minute that the 
amateur cannot make portraits. *Tis true 
he has no gallery with curtained skylights. 
But what of that? His skylight is the 
blue dome of heaven, mellowed by cur- 
tains of fleecy clouds, and he can chal- 
lenge the professional to show better like- 
nesses Or more picturesque “ posing ” than 
may be found in many examples of ama- 
teur art made in the open air, under the 
direct rays of sunshine, without any of 
the appurtenances for securing perfect 
lighting and shading. 

‘To an amateur who has just purchased 
a camera the selection of landscapes be- 
comes an interesting and profitable study. 
He must cultivate an eye for perspective 
and a genius for proportion. He has the 
whole realm of nature for his field of oper- 
ations. Above all things don’t disgrace 
the beautiful art by photographing houses. 
House pictures are the prose of photog- 
raphy. 

The autumn is the golden season for 
the out of.doors work. No fairer back- 
ground for a picture can be found than 
the brown autumnal leaves that lie in 
clusters on the ground of woodland and 
dale. During the summer months the 
foliage is too dense, and obscures ofttimes 
what would otherwise be enchanting ef- 
fects. A stream of water or a waterfall 
are delightful subjects for the student of 
outdoor photography. 

The most beautiful effects are obtained 
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by selecting a spot where the water goes 
splashing and bubbling over a lot of 
rocks, where the sunlight strikes it full 
and strong. A bridge across a stream, 
providing it is an old one and possess- 
es rustic characteristics, always makes 
a beautiful picture ; its picturesqueness, 
however, depends largely on the skill of 
the photographer. It is pertinent to re- 
mark at this point that no one can suc- 
ceed at outdoor photography unless he 
have some natural artistic taste combined 
with some mechanical ingenuity. Nat- 
urally artists and painters make the best 
outdoor photographers. 

To an enthusiast like myself it is im- 
possible to conceive how an American 
tourist can go across the ocean and travel 
over Europe, visiting its gorgeous and 
imposing cathedrals, its places that are 
rich in enchanting historical associations 
and picturesque scenery, without the de- 
lightful companionship of a camera, 
Think of a voyage down the Rhine or a 
jaunt along the historic banks of the 
Thames without a camera! How could 
an American cross the Alps or stand on 
the field of Waterloo and be content to 
return to his native land without a pic- 
ture of what he had seen? When you 
take your summer trip down among the 
Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence, to 
the sea, into the wilderness, or wherever 
it may be, don’t forget the camera. For 
my own self I would not think of visit- 
ing Lincoln Park, Chicago, without my 
camera. 

In this brief paper I have not entered 
into the technical and chemical details of 
the art. <A limited knowledge of chemis- 
try is essential to the best results. I have 
endeavored to elaborate the picturesque 
features of the pastime and have not taken 
the reader into the mysteries of the “dark 
room.” ‘The process of developing and 
“fixing” the negatives and the art of 
printing and toning are all fascinating 
features of the art. The “dark room” 


‘should be an important adjunct to the 


home of acultivated man. ‘To the lawyer, 
preacher, editor or mechanic an hour spent 
in the “ dark room,” developing the results 
of atramp through woodland and meadow, 
will be a most delightful and profitable 
diversion. 
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I.—THE SERVICE. 


N olden times, 
when tennis 
was played ex- 
clusively in es- 
pecially-con- 
structed build- 
ings, the walls 
surrounding 
the courts 
were irregular 
in their out- 
line and the 

corners and angles 
against which the 
balls struck fur- 
nished opportunities 


for the development. 


of rare skill. Inthe 

modern game no 

walls or angles are 

offered the player 

against which to 

and 

from its irregular 

“bounce deceive his 

adversary, but the 

development of the 

game, with only the ground and the rack- 

et for the ball to touch, has suggested, 

improved, and put into use many modes 

of striking which were never thought of 

in the days of the more ancient devotees 
of tennis. 

These strokes may be divided into two 
general classes, 7. ¢., the volley and the 
ground stroke; the first, the act of strik- 
ing the ball before it touches the ground ; 
the other after it has bounced once. In 
a general way (there are exceptions to 
this) the ground stroke may be said to bea 
stroke of defense, while the volley is essen- 
tially an attacking one. Of course these 
two general classes of strokes are many 
times divided and again subdivided ; as, for 
instance, the “service,” the ‘*smash” and 
the “drive” are some of the styles of vol- 
leying, while the “first return” and the 
“lob” are instances of the ground stroke. 
And again these classes are subdivided, for 
the player who studies the game scientifi- 
cally, in the methods of playing them: 
back hand, fore hand, or with one of the 


place the ball 


many cuts and twists which can be used. 
But of these many styles of striking a 
tennis ball, all of which have attained 
their various degrees of success, I pro- 
pose to deal in this paper with but one— 
the service and its variations. 

This one stroke has more restrictions 
placed upon it than all the rest put to- 
gether, for, as it is the means of putting 
the ball into play and the player is al- 
lowed to toss the ball into the air and 
strike it, it could be used with overwhelm- 
ing advantage were the restrictions not 
such as to modulate its power. First, in 
delivering this stroke, the server must 
stand upon the base line; second, the di- 
rection of the ball is restricted, as it must 
fall into a square but little larger than 
one-quarter of the opponent’s court. But, 
despite these conditions, the service can 
still be used to great advantage when 
a player becomes sufficiently expert to 
either place the ball within the small 
square so that his opponent cannot reach 
it, or to put enough speed or “pace” on 
the ball to make it difficult, if possible, to 
return. Being the opening stroke of the 
game, it becomes a stroke of attack, and 
one which, if properly used, may be—and 
often is—enough handicap to win the 
point for the server. 

It has been found, however, by the ex- 
perience of many leading players that 
with the high-bouncing balls now used it 
is very difficult to make this stroke a 
winning one, and that much of the 
strength spent in attempting to do so is 
wasted, as the “striker out,” if as good a 
player as the server, can often regain the 
advantage by his first return. On the 
other hand, if the server weaken materi- 


‘ally in the “pace” of his delivery, and 


thus allow the ball to bounce very high, 
it will be fatal, as the “striker out” can 
then, easily, so place his first return 
as to turn his defense into a strong and 
probably winning attack. Another dan- 
ger which also threatens the server is that 
he will momentarily lose his balance in 
the effort of serving and not recover it in 
time to regain his position for his next 
stroke. 


The illustrations are after instantaneous photographs. 
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Between these dangers the server hov- 
ers, and many styles of delivering the 
ball have been adopted by fine players, 
the great aim being to serve without too 
much exertion and yet to put enough 
“pace” in the ball to retain the attack. 
From these various styles, which, in differ- 
ent degrees, all have their merits, I have 
selected several instances of players who 
are well known. 

Howard A. Taylor is to-day probably 
the most effective server in America. He 
is left handed and quite short; yet, with 
his arm fully extended and almost, if not 
perfectly, straight, he is able to put 
enough “pace” on the ball to win point 
after point from adversaries of his own 
high class on this one stroke alone. In 
this way he scores many “aces” on ser- 
vice, as winning strokes of this kind are 
called. He stands very straight, with his 
right foot placed firmly upon the base line, 
but his left and weight well behind it. 
He never loses his balance, as he seldom 
starts forward until the result of the 
stroke is seen. Perhaps the strongest part 
of Mr. Taylor’s service is his confidence 
in it; for, after a fault, he often serves 
his second ball with little less “pace” 
than the first. These qualities combine 
to prove him the strongest server in 
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America. His ef- 
forts, however, 
somewhat tell upon 
him, for at the end 
of a long match 
his service is sel- 
dom as strong as 
at first, while many 
players who serve 
less vigorously re- 
tain the full force 
of their delivery to 
the last stroke. 

This style of 
serving is very ef- 
fective and a very 
strong attack in the 
hands of any player 
who can use it with 
accuracy and with- 
out weakening 
much ; but it is 
much too tire- 
some for the 
majority of 
players. 

Another type 
of service, and 
one which has some resemblance to the 
first, is the service of H. M. Billings, Jr., 
of Yale College. 

Billings is quite tall (fully six feet) 
and has along reach. He is right hand- 
ed and serves with his racket and arm 
very straight and well before him; he fol- 
lows the racket in the stroke, throwing 
his weight forward and generally starting 
forward a few steps after delivering the 
ball. He strikes the ball when consider- 
ably in front of him, while Taylor hits it 
almost when over the baseline. Billings’ 
style of serving has some of the merits of 
Taylor’s and is not so fatiguing, as its 
pace is much less severe. 

R. V. Beach, of New Haven, serves in 
a style distinctly his own, and one which 
I have seen but few imitate. His feet are 
placed close together and he strikes the 
ball almost directly over his head. His 
service has a cut and slight curve to 
it, which much lessens its “pace,” and 
his second attempt is seldom effective. 
Beach’s arm is bent considerably while 
striking the ball, and his body thrown 
well back as he looks up at it in the air, 
This style of service has but few points 
to commend it, as it is neither very easy to 
acquire nor very effective ; the feet being 
placed so close together it becomes very 
easy to lose the balance. Beach shows 
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but little confidence in his 
service, and often makes 
a double fault at a critical 
moment. 

The type of service which 
William K. Fowler, of 
Brooklyn, uses is perhaps 
the most widely adopted. 
It combines 
both ease and 
speed; and 
while Fowler 
has not yet 
succeeded in 
developing it, 
being still a 
very young 
player, it can, 
with but little 
exertion, be 
made quite 
effective if suf- 
ficient “pace” 
be applied. He 
throws his 
weight well 
forward and 
bends his body 
backward (per- 
haps alittle 
too much), 
striking the ball a little in front of him 
and over his head. His arm is not quite 
straightened, and some cut or twist is put 
on the ball which somewhat prevents its 
rising, yet not enough to materially retard 
its speed. Fowler’s chief fault is the 
weakness of his second service, showing a 
lack of confidence. It is allowed to go 
some distance above the net, and, as it is 
very slow, can be placed effectively quite 
often. Its only saving merit is that he 
very seldom scores a double fault. He 
follows his first service up to about the 
centre of the court, and bends his left 
knee considerably while striking the ball, 
and thus starts quickly. 

The way in which Oliver S. Campbell, 
of Brooklyn, serves is peculiarly adapted 
to his own style of game. It is very 
easily executed and requires little exer- 
tion, but has no special merits, except 
that it allows the server to get to the 
front of his court with great rapidity 
after serving—the great object of Camp- 
bell’s style of play. He is very accurate 
in so placing the ball as to oftentimes 
score an “ace” on the stroke, and still 
oftener place his opponent at such a dis- 
advantage to return it as to secure for him 
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a winning attack and sometimes an oppor- 
tunity to “smash” the first return, Camp- 
bell stands with his body well forward, 
and strikes the ball a quick, sharp blow, 
after swinging his racket a very short dis- 
tance. He uses no cut or twist, and while 
no great “pace” is attained he serves so 
as to keep his balance perfectly, thus get- 
ting into an advantageous position to con- 
tinue his volleying attack before his ad- 
versary can return the ball. 

In selecting or testing a mode of ser- 
vice it is advisable to look to the follow- 
ing important requisites for a good de- 
livery: It should not be so tiring as to 
tell materially upon the player's strength 
in five hard sets; it should be swift 
enough (the first attempt surely, and the 
second if possible) to prevent its bouncing 
high enough from the ground to allow 
the opponent to successfully place it; it 
should allow the server to so retain con- 
trol of his weight that he can start in any 
direction immediately, and thus secure 
any position in the court needful to en- 
able him to make his first return. 

When a style of service has been selected 
which meets these requirements it should 
be practiced continually and exclusively 
until the player is quite proficient in it. 
One important point should always be 
remembered : The second service should 
not be neglected ; it should be practiced 
until the user is perfectly positive of be- 
ing able to use it successfully a/ways, as 
nothing indicates a poor server quicker 
than “ double faults.”’ 


H. M. BILLINGS, JR. 
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EADER, a few words in 
explanation, for 
I scorn to de- 
ceive. This is 
not an English 
chapter, nor is 
the water in 
question the 
storied old 
“Tems,” but a 
little river that 
used to run, and 
probably does 
yet, through a 
portion of West- 
ern Ontario. 
It has no ivied 
towers, no sto- 
ried piles of masonry, no tombs of illustri- 
ous and doubtful smelling parties some 
time deceased, no Oxford nor Cambridge, 
no aquatic events of importance ; for sorra 
an eight was ever on it, barrin’ the time 
when I ate a black bass of my own kill- 
ing and cooked over a fire of twigs an 
amazin’ brief time after he was hauled 
out of the wet. 

It in fact sorely lacks the attractive- 
ness of its celebrated English namesake, 
but it has much to commend it to me in 
the way of old associations from the time 
when I first crawled like a soft-shelled 
“turkle ” in its placid shallows to the day 
when I could pass under its good sixty 
yards of breadth in one long dive, or land 
its game black bass upon proper tackle. 
Starting from somewhere above the city 
of London—I never learned just where it 
did start —it pursues its quiet course to 
Lake St. Clair, meandering by the way 
through many a famous quail cover, and 
finally dividing the St. Clair marshes of 
which that father of American sporting 
literature, “Frank Forrester,’’ wrote so 
enthusiastically in the bygone days. 

In picturesque features the Thames is 
not very strong, yet it possesses in places 
a certain amount of quiet beauty. It isa 
placid, lazy, almost currentless river, ad- 
mirable for smooth-water rowing, and the 
beau ideal of a water for a thoroughly lazy 
canoer like myself to fool around on in 
a “ Peterboro.” I sympathized perfectly 
with that river. It didn’t ever hurry be- 
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cause it didn’t ever have to—neither did I. 
It took about three days to reach a point 
that any decent, hustling river would reach 
in three minutes. Here again I was with 
it heart and soul. It never seemed to 
have anything to do (this appealed to me 
irresistibly) and it did nothing with a 
dogged intentness, and I helped it to the 
best of my ability, and we both madea 
marvelous success of the job. 

It tampered with muskrat holes, and 
“ mud turkles,” and all sorts of interest- 
ing things, including black bass, and I 
tampered with the rats and “turkles”’ 
and black bass till I grew to love that 
river, and swam in it and fell into it and 
skated on it and associated with it until 
I was just as lazy as it was even after at- 
taining an age when I ought to have had 
more sense. The canoe was ever ready 
to aid and abet such praiseworthy enter- 
prise, and if somebody would give mea 
dollar for every time I’ve paddled on that 
river I’d cheerfully give OuTING this arti- 
cle for half rates. 

When I finally got sense enough to dis- 
tinguish a dogwood tree on the bank by 
the bark on it, and was old enough to 
know better than to dump a girl out of 
the canoe just to hear her yell, and then 
fish her out afterward because I was 
scared to let her drown outright, this river 
assumed a new attractiveness. Capital 
for canoeing in the day time, it was 
heavenly at night, when the harvest moon 
rose as full as she went to bed and 
leered down upon the ribbon of glancing 
water between its shadowy guards of 
silent trees. The moon was full and 
drank not of the water, but her spiritual 
benignity was a pleasant adjunct, though 
at times a trifle too pronounced. If every 
tongue of land could speak and every tree 
had leave they could convict me of the 
rankest perjury I’m afraid, for that canoe 
could carry two and perhaps the “ other 
one” wasn’t always the same one either. 
* The times that was, the times that was!” 
But to return to rod and canoe. 

It is not my purpose to enlarge upon 
the merits of the Thames as a fishing 
water, nor to attempt to induce anyone to 
try it, for if anyone did try it the chances 
are that his disappointment would only 
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be exceeded by his desire to kill the 
writer after he had tried it. Now for the 
fun! Imagine a faultless morning in 
June ; time, 5 o'clock ; locality, a certain 
point on the south shore of the Thames. 
The river here sleeps, for there’s no per- 
ceptible current between banks neatly 
clothed with dwarf willows; a shapely 
Peterboro canoe rests on the waveless 
water, and presently a dappled pointer 
dog comes scuttling down the bank, trots 
to the canoe, jumps in and curls himself 
up in the bow, with his wise old head peer- 
ing over the side. 

He's the advance guard, and knows all 
about it. He is perfectly aware that 
there is no work for him to-day; the 
dearly-loved gun is not going, and he’s 
in for a regular loaf. Next to shooting 
he likes fishing, and he is quite au fa?t in 
the matter of playing a bass. A few 
moments later the angler follows him. 
A very ordinary youth, indeed; but 
though the rod is a cheap affair and the 
creel conspicuous by its absence, the gen- 
eral get-up looks as though it had seen 
service and is workmanlike in its simpli- 
city. He carries rod, paddle, a can of 
worms and an empty can, and one of the 
pockets of the old shooting coat bulges 
as though it might contain a light 
lunch. 

Depositing the etceteras in the canoe 
he presently unearths a minnow tackle 
from a hiding place in the willows, and, 
baiting up, proceeds to catch a few “shi- 
ners.” The empty can is filled with water, 
and in half an hour also contains more 
than a dozen minnows; a dock leaf is 
placed over the mouth of the can, and the 
preliminaries are over. He fills his pipe, 
gets it nicely going, pushes off the grace- 
ful craft and speeds away silently up the 
river, the swift canoe skirling along as 
though she knew they were late and felt 
the need of making time. 

Bend after bend of the winding stream 
is rounded until close in shore the ragged 
end of the broken branch of a submerged 
tree catches his eye, and the canoe pauses 
in its onward flight. The rod is quickly 
put together, the hook baited with a plen- 
tiful supply of worms and then dropped 
into the shadowy depths below. It’s an 
unlikely looking spot, but the fisherman 
knows that there is full twenty feet of 
water beneath him, and that deep down 
there a huge walnut tree is buried. The 
line is barely straight before a sharp dou- 
ble tug tells that the quarry are on the 
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feed, and the next instant a brief skirr-r 
of the reel says that something has found 
the steel. 

A short, sharp fight and a square-built 
rock bass comes zigzagging to the sur- 
face and is promptly secured. The ab- 
sence of the creel is now accounted for. 
The angler dives a hand into a pocket of 
the shooting coat and produces a bit of 
stout cord some half-dozen feet long, and 
speedily strings the captive, which is then 
replaced in the water, the other end of 
the cord being secured to a cleat in the 
canoe. Other rock bass of fair size are 
rapidly added to the string, and then he 
changes bait and rigs a live minnow. 
The little shiner is cast tenderly here and 
there, until on a sudden the line drags 
hard and the rod arches over something 
of heavier weight. In response to a 
sharp twist there is a great commotion 
in the water and the line darts to and fro 
in mad haste, while the reel sings right 
metrily. 

The struggle is short and decisive. 
Slowly the battling fish comes to the 
surface; then there is a light splash, the 
rod straightens with a snap, the hook 
comes back bare of minnow and all, and 
a ghostly shape glances back to the dark- 
ness below. ‘“Confound you!” is the 
only comment, for in that brief glimpse 
the angler has recognized that enemy of 
minnow bait, the gar-pike or bill-fish. It 
is well nigh impossible to plant a hook 
firmly in those long-billed, hard-mouthed 
gentry, and minnows are too valuable to 
be wasted in the experiment. The old 
dog, who had roused himself to the ready 
when the reel sang, sinks down again with 
an air of disgust. No sport when the gar- 
pike are around, so the rod is laid down 
and the canoe glides on. 

The next spot is a mile up the river, 
where a clump of dead trees stand in the 
water a few yards from the bank. Here 
different tactics are adopted. The canoe 
is run noiselessly ashore some distance 
below the objective point, the minnow 
can is taken out, the dog rouses himself 
from his rest and it is evident that im- 
portant business is on hand. A minnow 
is carefully adjusted and cast well up 
stream near the trees and suffered to work 
down with sundry little jerks and move- 
ments such as your angler knows the value 
of. The first try is a blank and it is cast 
again farther out. As it nears the trees 
there is a glance of a swift body in the 
water, and the angler’s pulse leaps as he 
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gives the rod the wrist ‘turn to plant the 
hook. A miss, by the shade of ancient 
Ike! 

Once again the now defunct minnow 
is sent upon its errand, and as it nears 
the old spot there is another savage dart. 
This time the strike is better judged and 
a sudden fierce resistance proves that the 
battle has begun. No mistake about it 
now; naught but a black bass and a 
good one could fight the fast, hard fight 
this fellow is making. The rod arches 
like the back of an angry cat, the reel 
“yells” like that feline quadruped in a 
mad tantrum, and the line fairly hisses 
through the water, as inch by inch the 
royal captive fights gallantly for more 
tether. For three minutes it is a breath- 
less struggle. The old dog is wide awake 
now and watches the line with blazing 
eyes, for he knows right well that it is a 
prime fish. 

Presently the line slackens, there is a 
trickle of falling drops and a dark body 
flashes into view, leaps two feet in air, 
shakes the tackle savagely to rid itself of 
the burning torture in its mouth, then 
sinks with a sounding splash. The old 
trick of the black bass, useless this time, 
and the battle is. half over. A few 


moments of erratic tugging, and then 
slowly and reluctantly a great fish comes 
to the surface and turns weakly on its 
side, its green length flashing like pol- 
ished bronze as the sun strikes full and 


fair upon the shining armor. A glance 
shows that it is fatally hooked, for, a true 
bass, it has swallowed minnow, hook and 
half the foot of gimp. 

The angler looks at it, voices a soft 
“Ha, ha!” then, holding the rod in his 
left hand, stoops and picks up a little clod 
and throws it at his victim. A sullen 
plunge and a failing tug answer this in- 
sult, and then the great fish comes waver- 
ing up, this time to stay, and is drawn 
close to shore. Now comes the old dog’s 
special treat. He has been sitting on his 
haunches with cocked ears and starting 
eyes and quivering in every nerve with 
eager excitement for the grand finale in 
which he is wont to shine. 

“Go for him, Don !” and he marches se- 
dately down the slope, into the water up to 
his belly, and grasps the fish by the middle 
in his strong jaws,and clambers up the 
bank with his prey—the happiest dog in all 
the canine world. Don’t smile, reader ; it 
isa fact, and I knewa setter that invariably 
did the same, and the pair of ’em have 
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landed scores of fish without ever making 
a mistake. That bass weighed well over 
the three pounds, and five of his fellows 
followed him ere the point was left, and 
the lot would have scaled at least eleven 
pounds. 

The next halting place is reached after 
a mile of rapid paddling, and here a lot of 
broken brick, in and out of the water, 
mark the site of a deserted brickyard. A 
fringe of lofty trees throws a welcome 
shade half across the stream, and the 
look of the water hints that good sport 
will follow. The stock of minnows is 
getting low, and the few left, strange to 
say, take nothing. Wormsare tried again, 
but only a few small rock bass and sunfish 
are taken. 

Now comes in the value of an ‘experi- 
ence of this water. The angler lays aside 
the rod, and rolling up his sleeves begins 
very Cautiously to turn over pieces of sub- 
merged brick, making sundry rapid grabs 
in the water meanwhile. The result of 
this mysterious performance is a supply 
of sharp - nipping, vindictive crayfish —a 
deadly bait for bass. With these the fun 
is fast and furious. Few other fish but 
bass are keen for the “ nippers,” and good 
game fighters are killed in rapid suc- 
cession. Time speeds on, the captures 
being too much alike for separate descrip- 
tion. The old dog lands his share and 
is supremely happy; the angler ditto. 
Many pipes and the lunch are negotiated, 
the faithful henchman getting full share 
of the latter. Finally the shades of even- 
ing softly falling suggest that it is time to 
cry enough. 

“ Come on, old boy !- Hey for supper and 
good milk with the cream in, eh?” ‘The 
hospitable farm house is nearly a mile dis- 
tant, but what is that toa canoe? Fish, 
tackle and all, are stored in shipshape 
order, and the canoe is pushed off. The 
angler kneels upright and plies the ash 
with steady, powerful sweeps, and the 
craft springs ahead in a series of leaps, 
like a horse under the whip. The dog 
loves to go fast, and he sits bolt upright 
for’ard, tilting slightly backward at every 
stroke, while the ripples sound louder and 
louder against the hollow sides and the 
white foam boils ahead of the shapely 
bow. Something of the excitement of a 
race stirs the paddler’s blood, and he 
drives his blade through the water harder 
and faster, while the canoe tears along 
like a living thing under every ounce of 
beef he can crack on. 
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In brief time they reach the well-known 
landing and disembark, the man breath- 
ing heavily from the long spurt at racing 
pace and the dog thoroughly excited, for 
he understood that they had won a race 
of some kind, but did not know it was 
against that grim runner-up, time. He 
felt the power put into the stroke and the 
rushing speed; the keen sympathy of a 
noble brute for his master’s moods and 
his rare intelligence both told him that a 
race of some kind had been run. Were 
they after something—was something after 
them? He was ready and strung to ner- 
vous pitch for either event. Between 
breaths his master exclaimed : ‘* Hey, old 
fellow, how was that for a clip?” 

The tone of the voice was enough. In- 
stantly the ears fell, the muscles relaxed, 
the excitement vanished, and he walked 
up to the man and thrust his cold nose 
into the well-loved hand and looked up 
with grand loving eyes a long, earnest 
look that said plainly as words : 


“All right; I understand. You were ~ 


just feeling good.” 

Time speeds swiftly at the jolly farm 
house, until the moon is sailing high over- 
head and it is time to take the back track 
if home is to be reached by midnight. 
Once more the staunch craft is launched, 
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Don this time curling flat down, for he 
knows his day is done. The pipe of 
peace is lit, the paddle is grasped for a 
five-mile stretch, and the canoe, like the 
Arab, silently steals away. The stream 
gleams like silver in the moonlight, with 
never a wave upon its sleeping breast. 
The tall trees stand silent and motionless 
upon either bank, their tops showing dis- 
tinct above the line of velvet shadows. 
Swift, ghostly, mysterious, the canoe 
glides on like some strange night creature 
bound upon a fateful errand. Perhaps 
this is the best time of all when 


The paddle strokes are strong and fast, 

And the waters divide at its speeding past, 
Leaving a long and glistening wake 

Like the gleaming coils of some giant snake ; 
And faint music whispers the silence through 
From the foaming bow of the old canoe. 


At last the landing is gained, the canoe 
made fast, impedimenta gathered up; the 
old dog wakes from dreams of quail and 
cock, and after a stretch and a roll and 
a smell at the fish sedately marshals the 
way home, satisfied that he caught ’em. 
Not a bad day’s fun? I should say not. 
Yet only a fair example of what can be 
got out of that peer of craft, a good 
canoe, especially when there’s a fishing 
rod along. 


OF CANADA. 


BY CAPT. THOS. BLACKWELL, 


ParT II. 


ore. LA. DAs possesses more than 

EE2/ one small rowing club with 

energy equal to the largest, 

and of these, second in seniority, though 

not in importance, of the Toronto clubs 
is the Bayside. 

Their boat house stands on the shore 
of Toronto Bay, about a quarter of a mile 
below that of the Argonauts. The Bay- 
sides organized in 1869, and about ninety 
members are enrolled. 

The “bright particular star” of the 
Baysides, Mr. J. J. Ryan, has left them, 
having joined the great Toronto Row- 
ing Club. 

In senior single sculls this gentleman 
won for the Baysides first at Lachine in 
1886 and first at Ottawa the year after, 
where he “rowed over.” He also won 
this race at Toronto in 1888. 


The junior singles event at Toronto in 
1880 was won by Mr. J. Stanton, of this 
club; in 1881 by Mr. C. Greenwood, and 
1885 by Mr. J. J. Ryan, at the same place. 

The double-scull shell race in 1880 was 
won by Messrs. Douglas and Tinning for 
the Baysides, and double skiffs in 1881 by 
Messrs. Best and Price, so it will be seen 
that this club is, or rather was, particu- 
larly strong in scullers. 

At the C. A. A. O. regatta of 1890, held 
at Lachine, Que., the junior four - oared 
race was won by the Bayside crew, beat- 
ing the Minnesotas. 

The Don Amateur Rowing Club, of 
Toronto, is the junior Toronto club, hav- 
ing been organized in 1881. Its career 
has been a most successful one. 

It was in this club that William O’Con- 
nor, the present professional champion of 
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America, learned the rudiments of the 
sculler’s art. 

At the commencement he was unusually 
awkward in his boat, and the old hands 
advised him to give over attempting to 
row, for he would never make an oars- 
man, they said. But, nothing daunted, he 
persevered and has met his well-merited 
reward. 

The Dons have a membership of up- 
ward of sixty, and recently they erected a 
comfortable new boat house, located on 
the River Don, about a quarter of a mile 
above where that stream empties into ‘To- 
ronto Bay. 

The victories of the club have been as 
follows : 

In 1882, 1883 and 1884 Mr. P. Van Ider- 
stein won the single-skiff races of the C. 
A. A. O. Messrs. O’Connor and Enright 
won the double-skiff race at Ottawa in 
1883, and rowed a close second to Buck- 
ley and O’Connell, of Portland, Me., in 
double shells. W.O’Connor won also in 
junior singles. N. Scholes won this same 
race the following year at Toronto, and 
at Hamilton in 1885 the Dons won the 
junior fours. 

In 1888 at the N. A. A. O. regatta at 
Sunbury, Pa., M. Shea, of the Dons, won 
the junior singles, Strickland, his club 
mate, coming in but a quarter of a second 
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behind him. ‘Tl. Delaney and A. F. Rob- 
ertson-won the double-scull race also. At 
the C. A. A. O. regatta at Lachine in 
1890 the Dons won the senior four-oared 
race. 

At the C. A. A. O. regatta they were 
second in junior fours. G,. A. Strickland 
won the junior singles and Shea was a 
close third to Corbett’s second in senior 
singles. Delaney and Robertson won the 
double - scull race and M. Shea and §, 
Scholes the double skiff. 

The Leander Rowing Club, of Hamil- 
ton, Ont., was organized in 1877. Some 
two years ago the Hamilton Canoe Club 
amalgamated with them, thereby largely 
increasing the membership. ‘The club 
house is a fine structure, standing upon 
the shore of Hamilton Bay. 

It is a matter for sincere regret that 
active rowing in this club is not pushed 
with the old-time vigor. Though a rea- 
son has not been assigned it is probable 
that the club will again assert its power. 

The Leanders won the junior fours at 
Toronto in 1884. In 1886 they were rep- 
resented at the Lachine regatta by a fine 
and fast crew, who, unfortunately, did 
not stay in the course and were disquali- 
fied. 

In the ensuing year the same crew 
started at the N. A. A. O. regatta in this 
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country, but, fouling the Mutuals of Al- 
bany when in the lead, were disqualified. 

Since then their representatives have 
not “come to the post.” 

The Nautilus Rowing Club, of Hamil- 
ton, Ont., has at almost every important 
regatta during the last seven years been 
successfully represented. This club has 
no social features to bear comparison 
with the Leanders, its members being 
chiefly of the artisan class, but it can turn 
out sturdy, muscular crews which take a 
lot of beating. ‘The club house is situ- 
ated on Hamilton Bay, but is altogether 
inadequate to meet the requirements of 
the members. 

The Nautilus Club came into promi- 
nence chiefly through the rowing of Fur- 
long and Donahue, who carried off the 
champion double sculls of Canada about 
eight years ago. The same year the 
Nautilus four won the championship of 
America at Hamilton, at Chautauqua and 
at Boston. At Hamilton, in 
Nautilus four beat the Winnipeg four. 
The Nautilus crew were J. Donahue, C. 
Furlong, D. Irvine and W. Wark. At the 
same regatta Donahue was beaten by 
O’Connor, who was then an amateur. 

In 1884 a four was successful at Boston. 
In 1888 J. Donahue, D. Donahue, C. Fur- 
long and D. Irvine won the championship 
at Toronto. 

In 1889 at Pullman, Ill., on August 9, 
D. Donahue won the singles championship 
of America, and the following day won at 
the Mississippi Valley regatta. 

D. Donahue is a graceful oarsman, with 
plenty of “ grit,” a fine, steady stroke, with 
coolness and determination. 

To the wisely -directed efforts of the 
president, H. J. McAllister, aided by the 
excellent rowing material at his command, 
must be ascribed the greater measure of 
the brilliant victories achieved by men 
wearing the Nautilus colors. 

The Ottawa Rowing Club is one of the 
oldest in Canada, having been organized 
in 1875, succeeding an older organization 
of the same description which had died 
out some years before. 

The large majority of the members of 
this club are employees of the civil ser- 
vice, connected with the governmental 
departments in Ottawa. 

The club house is a wooden building, 
floating upon scows, and is moored to the 
shore of the Ottawa River at the foot of 
the bluff on which the parliamentary and 
departmental buildings stand. Its situa- 
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tion is the most picturesque of any in the 
Dominion. The pleasure of boating on 
the Ottawa is greatly marred by the vast 
fields of sawdust and other refuse from 
the immense lumber mills situated about 
the Chaudiere Falls. 

Oarsmen are much troubled also by 
stray “saw logs” that: are continually 
escaping from the “booms.” The Otta- 
was have never been very successful in 
competitions with other clubs. This may 
be due partly to the lateness of the sea- 
son, the ice on the Ottawa River holding 
until well on in spring. 

However, they have always been very 
plucky in sending a strong representative 
crew to the Canadian championship re- 
gattas, whether successful or not. 

The club is now stronger than it has 
ever been before, and is certain to be 
heard of in the coming regattas. It has 
about one hundred active members, and 
is well equipped with racing boats, having 
three four - oared shells, two four - oared 
practice boats, two double and two single 
scull practice skiffs, besides a dozen or so 
of single shells owned by private mem- 
bers. The senior four of 1889—A. F. May, 
bow; R. E. Watts, No. 2; B. F. Hurdman, 
No. 3, and P. D. Ross, stroke, who were 
disqualified, while leading at the C. A. A. 
O. regatta, on account of an accidental 
foul—will probably row together again this 
year. Mr. Ross was the stroke of the un- 
rivaled champion Lachine four of 1886 
and of the champion Toronto four of 1883. 

The famous Lachine crew of 1886 was a 
very strong one, as the stroke, D. Robert- 
son, bow; C. Shaw, No. 2, and J. G. 
Monk, No. 3, were all six feet in height 
and averaged one hundred and sixty-two 
pounds each, trained. This crew won the 
three-mile race (with a turn) for the La- 
chine cup in 1886 in the fastest time on 
record over that course, and the next day 
won the mile and a half C. A. A. O. four- 
oared championship in 7m. 50 2-5s., be- 
ing the best time recorded in Canada, and 
within three seconds of the best time re- 
corded in America. 

Two regattas are held annually — the 
spring “trial fours” and in the autumn 
four-oared and sculling races. The prizes 
for the former are pewter mugs, and for 
the single-shell race a very handsome sil- 
ver challenge cup. For the double-scull 
race there is an even finer challenge cup, 
presented by the citizens of Ottawa, now 
held by Messrs. F. H. F. Mercer and P. 
D. Ross. The Marquis of Lansdowne, 
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ex -Governor General of Canada, pre- 
sented the club with another challenge 
cup for single sculls, which is now held by 
Mr. P. D. Ross. 

The Grand Trunk Rowing Club, of 
Montreal, Que., is located at Point St. 
Charles, a suburb of Montreal, on the St. 
Lawrence River, has captured its full 
share of aquatic laurels. 

It is made up largely of employees of 
the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, 
whose headquarters are in Montreal. 

Mr. Joseph Laing, for so many years 
champion of Canada and of this country, 
was a member of this club until he went 
over to the ranks of the professionals. 

The Grand Trunk Rowing Club was 
organized in 1875 and upward of one 
hundred members are enrolled. The club 
boats and those of its members are housed 
in a series of boat houses, the property of 
the club, not in one building. Regattas 
are held each autumn. Mr. Victor Hen- 
richon was their champion single - shell 
sculler for 1888. 

In 1880, 1881, 1882, 1883 and 1884 the 
justly celebrated Joseph Laing won the 
senior singles at the C. A. A. O. regatta 
for the Grand Trunk Club, and in 1883 
and 1884 he also won the championship 
of this country 

In 1882 he and his brother, R. Laing, 
won the double-inrigged race, and in 1886 
the Messrs. Green won the same race at 
Lachine 

Mr. L. Mitchell won the single-inrigged 
race in 1886 and 1887, “rowing over” in 
both events 

The Lachine Boating Club is a veteran 
organization, having sprung into existence 
in 1864 under the presidency of the late 
Mr. Thomas Workman. It is almost al- 
together made up of Montrealers who 
reside in and around Lachine during the 
summer months, it being only eight miles 
distant from the city and situated on the 
northern shore of Lake St. Louis, a widen- 
ing of the St. Lawrence River at its junc- 
tion with the Ottawa. Among the old- 
time members and originators of the club 
were “Ned” Boswell and “ Uncle Tom” 
Dawes. The Lachines have a fine float- 
ing club house, fitted with every comfort. 

The active membership at present is 
about one hundred and seventy-five. The 
club has two four-oared racing shells and 
two lapstreak practice boats ; one double 
scull and two single sculls, besides some 
private boats. 

Mr. J. G. Monk took charge of matters 
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Lawrence and Richelieu, and 
at these the Lachines win a 
lion’s share of the prizes. 

The Longueuil Boating Club, 
of the village of that name, op- 
posite Montreal, came into ex- 
istence in the year 1867. In 
1871 it absorbed the “St. Law- 
rence Boat Club,” an amalga- 
mation taking place. It has a 
very nice club house, a good 
lot of boats and other neces- 
saries. The club has never 
taken an active part in the 
championship races, but has 
always held its own at the lo- 
cal regattas, 

In 1877 anumber of the mem- 
bers formed a sailing club un- 
der the name of the “ Mon- 
treal Yacht Club” which so 
weakened the rowing interest 
that the L. R. C. became almost 
extinct. In May, 1886, it was 
reorganized, and has been 
thriving, growing and develop- 
ing ever since. The Lon- 
gueuil course is a Capital one, 
and the club is likely to be 
soon heard of again, as the 
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from 1883, and under his management the 
Lachines reached the. zenith of their fame. 
In the early days of’ the club it was very 
successful, and almost invincible, having 
splendid crews. 

Since the organization of the C. A. A. 
O. the club has not accomplished anything 
like what it ought to have done. ‘This is 
without doubt owing to the apathy into 
which its members have fallen, as there is 
plenty good stuff among them yet capa- 
ble of repeating the triumphs of the past 
if properly organized and enthused. ‘The 
Lake St. Louis Canoe Club is intimately 
associated with the Lachine B.C. A re- 
cent innovation in this connection is a big 
war canoe which so far has made an ex- 
cellent record. The great four-oared race 
for the professional championship of the 
world was rowed over the Lachine course. 
It was in this race that the celebrated 
contest took place between the “ Paris” 
crew of St. John, N. B., and the famous 
“Tyne” crew, of Newcastle, England, 
stroked by the unfortunate Renforth. 

There are numerous regattas held each 
year at different places on the rivers St. 
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membership has increased and 
new vitality has sprung up. 
The Winnipeg Rowing Club, of 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, was organized in 
1883, when the Hon. John Norquay was 
patron, Mr. Thos. Renwick president, and 
G. F. Galt captain. The first club house 
was a floating one, at the junction of the 
Red and Assiniboine rivers, and was, un- 
fortunately, carried away by a flood in 
the spring of 1884, causing a serious loss. 

Sir Donald Smith, a zealous friend of 
all manly sports, came to the rescue, and 
presented an excellent site on which a new 
club house was at once built. This build- 
ing still continues to be the headquarters, 
but it has been greatly improved and en- 
larged since. In it now there is accom- 
modation for about fifty or sixty private 
skiffs and canoes in addition to the racing 
and practice boats of the club. The 
reading, dressing and bath rooms are 
commodious and well appointed. 

The club began with two four-oared 
practice boats, but their fleet now consists 
of three four-oared paper and one four- 
oared cedar racing shells, two double-scull 
paper shells, one paper gig, one cedar 
single, four four-oared wooden practice 
boats, and two double-scull, inrigged, rac- 
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ing boats, besides a large number of pri- 
vate racing shells. The course 1s about 
a mile and a half straight and a most 
desirable one in every way, being well 
sheltered, with little or no current, and 
capable of allowing five crews racing 
room. The first public appearance of the 
“Winnipegs ’ was at Hamilton, Ont., on 
August 5, 1885, at the C. A. A. O. re- 
gatta, where, with a crew consisting of 
G. F. Galt, B. M. Caldwell, E. W. Van 
Allen and F. W. Stobart, in a very fast 
race they got second honors. 


sota Association regatta at Lake Minne- 
tonka they were well represented, but 
only won the senior doubles. The club 
can look back on their record for 1889 
with great pride. At the Winnipeg and 
Minnesota Association regatta at Lake 
Minnetonka, on August 2 and 3, they 
were entered in the following events: 
Senior and junior four, senior single and 
double, being successful in all but the 
junior four, in which event they secured 
second place. ‘Their success over the re- 


markably fast crews they met at this re- 
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sota Rowing Association was formed, and 

a regatta under its auspices was held at 

Lake Minnetonka on July 12 and 13 of 

that year. At it the Winnipegs were very 

successful, winning the senior four, the 
junior four and junior double. 

In 1887 the association regatta was 
held at Winnipeg and the home crew 
won the two most important events of 
the meeting —the senior four and senior 
double scull. Subsequently, in the same 
year, they sent crews to the regatta held 
at Ottawa, winning the senior doubles 
and junior four. 

In 1888, at the Winnipeg and Minne- 
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their senior four and hitherto uncon- 
quered double to take part in the Na- 
tional Association of American Oarsmen 
meeting, held the following week at Pull- 
man, Ill., for the championship of America. 

Four men made up the two crews, the 
senior four being H. Garwood, bow ; J. 
H. Turnbull, No. 2; A.C. L. Fox; No: 3; 
G. F. Galt, stroke The doubles were A. 
C. L. Fox, bow, and J. H. Turnbull, 
stroke. 

By an unavoidable 
senior four and senior 
rowed off within half 
other, so that Turnbull 


arrangement the 
double had to be 
an hour of each 
and Fox only had 
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thirty minutes’ rest after one of the hard- 
est races ever witnessed, and before taking 
their places in the four, not only to com- 
pete for but actually to win the champion- 
ship of America, defeating the Delawares 
of Chicago, the Atalantas and Athletics 
of New York and the Torontos of ‘Toronto. 

G. F. Galt is one of the best-known ama- 
teur oarsmen in Canada and the father of 
the Winnipeg Rowing Club. Before go- 
ing to Winnipeg he was stroke of the 
famous Argonaut four of Toronto, and 
as such had thrice won the Canadian 
championship. A.C. L. Fox, No. 3 of 
the four and bow of the double, is cham 
pion senior single sculler of the W. and M. 
Association. 

J. H. Turnbull was stroke of the ju- 
nior four when they won the Canadian 
championship at Ottawa in 1887. H. R. 
Garwood, bow of the four, gained all his 
rowing knowledge under the auspices of 
this club. In the coming season the W. 


and M. Association regatta is to be held. 


at Winnipeg. The principal events at 
this meeting, the $1,000 trophy presented 
by Sir Donald Smith and the champion- 
ship cup, are both at present held by the 
Winnipeg four. 

In a club which has been so successful 
it may be well to note particularly their 
style of rowing. 

The stroke does not always win, but it 
has invariably brought them somewhere 
near the front, and a Winnipeg four-oared 
crew—either senior or junior—have never 
taken worse than second place. 

Great length and apparent freedom 
from effort are the chief characteristics 
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The men are taught to sit well up in their 
seats, but not so straight as to be stiff or 
uncomfortable. 

The oars are held loosely, hands four to 
six inches apart, and inside wrist bent 
slightly downward. ‘The men lean rather 
more forward than the orthodox American 
style would justify, but slide close up to 
their foot boards with knees well apart. 

The shoulders are kept fairly low and 
well braced, so that although the oars are 
put into the water quietly the full power 
of the back and legs is immediately 
brought into play. They do not believe 
in reserving leg work until the body has 
got up to or past a perpendicular posi- 
tion, but attach great importance to get- 
ting their back and leg work on together, 
holding that as the stroke is the same 
length in either case it must be an ad- 
vantage to get the strength of the back 
and legs on at the same time. 

The stroke is a long, steady pull, in 
which every portion of the body does its 
full share, and the arms are kept straight 
as long as possible. The finish is ex- 
tremely long and hard, but without any 
tendency toward jerking. The hands are 
brought right into the body, and the 
feathering is done quickly, without much 
dropping of the hands. In recovering 
the hands move away rapidly, with mus- 
cles relaxed. 

The officers of the club for the present 
year are: Patron, Sir Donald Smith, K. 
C. M. G.; president, H. M. Hawell; vice- 
presidents, Geo. F. Galt, F. L. Patton, W. 
F. Alloway; captain, E. W. H. Van Allen ; 
honorary secretary, Fred. W. Heubach. 
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CRICKET IN NEW ENGLAND 
BY 


HE growth and progress of the Long- 
wood Cricket Club is closely identi- 
fied with the rapid advancement of 
the game in New England. During 

the fourteen years of the club’s existence 
it has drawn into its ranks the best ama- 
teur players in that section of the coun- 
try, and during the majority of seasons 
several of the best exponents of the game 
studying at Harvard University have been 
found upon its teams. 

At all times the Longwood Club has 
striven to place the game of cricket upon 
the highest plane of amateur sport, and 
it has succeeded admirably in keeping it 
a‘“gentlemanly game” in every respect. 
The unquestionable superiority of its 
team on the crease has frequently aroused 
a feeling of jealousy among the New 
England players. ‘ Anything to beat the 


Longwoods” has on more than one oc- 
casion been the motive for strong com- 
bination teams to try conclusions with 


them, and although there is still a little 
hard feeling against them in some New 
England clubs, no doubt the keen interest 
all of them take in the welfare of the 
game will always keep the spirit of ri- 
valry within the bounds of good sports- 
manship. 

Like many a similar organization, the 
Longwoods began in a small way,and ap- 
parently an unpromising one. The old 
Boston Club, which enjoyed a more or 
less prosperous existence for some twenty 
years, had in 1874 reached a point where 
a split of some kind seemed inevitable, 
and early in April, 1877, the Longwood 
Club was organized with the following 
members: F. W. Lawrence, J. M. Clark, 
S. P, Train, H. G. Pickering, C, R.. Fay, 
H. F. Fay, J. P. Farley; J. R. Leeson, 
Howe, Lyons, Kimball, Hubbard, Tyler, 
Walker, J. W. Dutton, Bixby, Dwight, F. 
W. Dutton, C. W. Sturgis and G. Linder. 

The Harvards were invited to play at 
Longwood on June 16, and the Nonan- 
tums were played June 18, and on each 
team occurs the name of Chas. E. Mixer, 
who was successor to Henry F. Fay as 
secretary of the club, and to the untiring 
efforts of both the club owes much of its 
present excellence. 

Mr. Mixer (now secretary of the Bos- 
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ton Athletic Association eleven) was pre- 
vious to his connection with the Long- 
woods one of the leading men of the 
Alpha Club, of Salem, a team that for 
many years, with the able assistance of 
the professionals A. Eastwood and Ma- 
honey, carried everything before it. On 
the Alpha team with him were those two 
old stand-bys of the now flourishing Mys- 
tic Club, of Medford, C. W. and Henry 
F. Perkins, 

Among other challenged clubs in 1878 
were the St. George, of New York, Staten 
Islands, Salems and St. Pauls. 

One of the early home matches of the 
club in 1879 was a close one with the 
Bostons, which was won by the Longwoods 
by 11 runs only ; scores, Longwood (Bix- 
by 22, not out) 51 and 41; Boston 52 and 
29. The teams were: Longwoods — 
“Edwards,” Linder, Kimball, Bixby, 
Farley, Caton, Tyler, Hubbard, Fay, 
Dutton and Goddard ; Boston—Ormiston, 
Lockhart, Furniss, W. Pettitt, O’Hair, 
Shaw, Haigh, Tom Pettitt, Bate, Roffe 
and W. Spragg. They then defeated the 
Wanskucks, of Rhode Island, at Long- 
wood by 57 and 79 to 29 and 39; and 
their next match was a return with the 
Bostons, whom they defeated by 66 and 
(Kimball 40, Hubbard 20) 126 to 42 and 
50. Tom Pettitt’s score of 24 in the Bos- 
ton’s second inning first brought him into 
prominence in New England cricket. 

The first two months of the 1880 season 
were passed on the ground at Longwood, 
after which a change of base was made, 
and the balance of the year found them at 
Beacon Park, the club forming a part of 
the Boston Driving and Athletic Associa- 
tion. This, the fourth year of active exist- 
ence, was a very busy one on the crease, 
and besides meeting the Harvards, Fall 
Rivers, Bostons, Lawrences, Staten Isl- 
ands, St. Georges, St. John (N. B.) and 
Columbias, they made a Canadian trip and 
defeated the Coburgs, Hamiltons and Mon- 
treals and lost to the Torontos, the sea- 
son’s record numbering ten victories and 
four defeats. This was George Wright’s 
initial year with the club, and he led both 
batting and bowling averages, the former 
with 11.79 for 15 innings, and securing 92 
wickets at an average cost of 3.34. 
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In 1881 they visited Philadeiphia and 
played the Germantowns, Merions and 
Young Americas. They returned in 1882 
to their old ground at Longwood, where 
they have played ever since, beautifying 
and improving it year by year, until it is 
a model ground, marred only by its nar- 
rowness, a defect which cannot be ob- 
viated, as there is a street on each side 
of it. 

The standard of play at Longwood has 
advanced each season, and individual play 
has also improved, so that severai on the 
team to-day have retained their places for 
many seasons. George Wright is the 
same dashing batter and effective bowler 
as of old, and his records in both depart- 
ments are brilliant ones. It took the 
players of the New England clubs about 
two seasons to get the hang of his bowl- 
ing, and just as they imagined that they 
had him sized up along came the invinci- 
ble Chambers, the club’s professional, and 
the two of them have kept their oppo- 
nents on a continual hop ever since. 
New England players swear by Cham- 
bers, and it is treason to so much as hint 
that he has an equal (a superior is out of 
the question entirely) as a trundler on this 
continent. 

George Wright leads the amateur bowl- 
ers of New England easily. His records 
for the years 1880, °83, ’85, ’86, ’87, ’89, 
and ’go show his bowling averages to be 
3-34, 4.00, 4 OI, 3.95, 5.80, 5.40 and 3.39; 
or an average for the seven years named 
of 4.27 per wicket. George bowls very 
fast round arm, and when bowling around 
the wicket works for chances to the off- 
side fielders, but when he changes to bowl 
over the wicket he gets in some masterly 
work, and his record of wickets clean 
bowled is a grand one. He is a dashing 
batter and for many years led the New 
England batting averages. His 120 in 
1888 against the Thorntons, of Rhode 
Island, is the highest individual score in 
the New England States. As a captain 
he is a model,and he handles ateam as but 
few men can. The following tribute to 
his merits recently appeared in the Boston 
Globe, and it is given here because it 
briefly sums up the excellences of the 
Longwood’s captain: “For a true, keen 
sportsman of the highest type, an expert 
exponent of the game he loves, a square 
player all the time, and a model captain, 
give me ‘ Genial George’ Wright.” 

R. D. Brown, of Germantown fame, 
and captain of the Harvard ’varsity 
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eleven, was during his college career a 
prominent member of the Longwood 
team. He was the best batter in New 
England and did excellent service in 
Longwood matches. He is especially 
strong in driving and is a very rapid 
scorer. His record in England as one 
of the Gentlemen of Philadelphia is too 
well known to need recapitulation, and 
his partnership with Stoerer against the 
Gentlemen of Scotland, when the pair put 
together 99 runs in thirty-seven minutes, 
will be easily recalled. In the last match 
at Longwood in 1889 the Lowells batted 
first and ran up a score of 67. Caton, a 
player with masterly defense, but a slow 
scorer, accompanied Brown to the wick- 
ets, and so powerful was Brown’s hitting 
and so fast did he put on the runs that 
when the first wicket fell, and Caton re- 
tired after making 7 runs, Brown’s score 
stood at 62. 

3rown is anything but a disciple of the 
passive style of play ; he bats aggressive- 
ly all the time, yet always in a safe and 
brilliant manner. He is also a very use- 
ful bowler, and was unquestionably the 
mainstay of the Harvards with both bat 
and ball. His batting average in all New 
England games in 1889 was: Eleven in- 


nings, two not outs, 278 runs, giving him 
30.88 per inning, the highest of the sea- 


son. During 1890 he played but little 
with the club, but he averaged with the 
Harvards 19.00 for a batting average and 
took 49 wickets at an average cost of 
4.36. His batting averages with the Ger- 
mantowns the past season were: In Hali- 
fax Cup matches, 51.75 for five innings, 
and in all matches 39.57 for eight innings. 

C. A. Annand, a player with a reputa- 
tion made in Canada and England, and a 
prominent member of the Canadian team 
which visited that country, came in 1888 
to Boston and played with the Longwoods 
all through the 1889 season. His fine 
average of 20.20 captured the batting 
prize and his bowling record was a good 
one, the figures being: 679 balls, 33 
maidens, 39 wickets, 187 runs; 4.79 aver- 
age per wicket. He bowls swift over 
arm, with a great break coming up quick- 
ly to the leg bail. He is a hard bowler 
to score from, bowling a good length ball 
and always on the wicket. 

L. Haughton shows great form with the 
bat, and ran Annand close for the lead all 
through the 1889 season and finished with 
an average of 19.94, but dropped to 13.40 
for 1890. 
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Tom Pettitt, the world’s champion at 
court tennis, brings into cricket the dash 
and brilliancy that distinguishes him in 
other sports. Nothing suits ‘Tom better 
than hitting over the heads of the deep 
fielders and putting the ball ’way down 
the Longwood ground among the tennis 
players. It is a very great question if any 
bowler can get as much break on an off 
ball as Pettitt. Some three seasons back 
the writer was keeping wicket in a match 
in which the following laughable inci- 
dent occurred. Pettitt bowled a ball that 
struck the ground not less than three 
feet on the off side. The batter stepped 
across and made for a low cut, and while 
he was stooping down in that attempt 
the ball broke magnificently, and coming 
across over his right shoulder it took the 
top of the wicket with such force that both 
ball and bails hit the wicket keeper in the 
breast. That batter’s face was a study! 
He seemed overwhelmed with surprise 
that a ball could be made to break so far, 
and as he turned to leave the wicket he 
ejaculated in North of England vernac- 
ular, ‘“ Why, I thot it were a woide!” 

Lott Mansfield has proved an efficient 
secretary for several seasons and is one 
of the leading batters on the team. He 
bats sturdily and almost invariably reaches 
well into double figures. He treats the 
bowlers opposed to him very impartially, 
and often surprises them by dispatching 
their choice ones to the boundaries. He 
keeps wicket in grand shape, and handles 
the difficult bowling of Wright and Cham- 
bers very smartly. He also bowled very 
successfully in all the matches in which 
he was put on. He leads the 1890 bat- 
ting average with 17.20. 

There are few better fielders to be 
found than Sam Wright, and he and 
George often give the boys a sample of 
their old baseball style. Sam plays cover 
point in a perfect manner, and numer- 
ous are the batsmen who fail to con- 
nect when they try to get a run off a 
cut in his direction. He is champion 
sprinter of the club between the wickets, 
and delights in having a lively partner 
(and there are many of them in the club) 
with whom to steal runs from unwary 
fielders. 

Ex-Captain Dutton is a bowler with 
a terrific pace, and one who can send 
down a “shooter” about as often as he 
chooses ; so batters invariably treat his 
bowling with proper respect, or their lives 
at the wicket are short and not always 
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sweet ones. He was captain of the club 
for several seasons. 

Hubbard has relegated his swift deliv- 
ery to the archives of the past, and now 
bowls a slow drop ball with any amount 
of twist and break, and as a slow bowler 
is very successful. Occasionally he shows 
some of his old dashing play at the bat ; 
but it is as a short slip that he has gained 
undying fame, and his brilliant play in 
that position often gives rise to the query : 
“Is it possible that any man caz play slip 
better than Jack Hubbard?” 

M. G. Haughton, Jr., was never among 
the leaders in the batting records, but as 
a wicket keeper he was invaluable, and 
he plays that position as a veritable mas- 
ter of the art. He is now located in a 
Southern city, and by his removal the 
club lost a good man. 

The Longwood team is very strong in 
batting, and among those who make excel- 
lent records are: Lovett, Mudie, F. S. 


Mansfield, Tyler, C. A. Prince, Estabrooks, 
Train, L. Curtis, Atkinson, Wells, Stuart, 
King, McDonald, MacGregor and others. 
It is easy for the club to put a strong team 
into the field at almost any time and one 
always capable of putting up a good score. 


C. L. Bixby is one of the most popular 
men in the club and he is well named 
“Old Reliable,” for he seldom fails to 
score well when runs are needed. He is 
one of those dry, joking souls that tend 


THE NEW 


OUTING FOR JUNE. 


to keep a team in good spirits, and select- 
ing him for captain of the team which re- 
cently visited the West Indies was a wise 
choice. 

In 1889 nearly thirty matches were 
played and not one defeat experienced. 
In the match against the Thorntons, of 
Rhode Island, the Longwoods’ inning to- 
taled 412 runs, which was ten runs in ad- 
vance of the record made by the Mon- 
treals in 1880, When the best American 
record was claimed for the Longwoods it 
was ascertained that the Germantowns 
had scored 418 in a match the previous 
year, and this now stands as the official 
record of highest score in a single inning. 

The past season they did not fare so 
well, as of nineteen played they won 
eleven, lost five and had three drawn. 
This was mainly due to the energetic 
measures taken by the surrounding clubs 
to strengthen their teams and bring them 
nearer to the Longwood standard. The 
result has been better cricket all around, 
as the Longwood men have had to play 
their very best in many matches to in- 
sure a victory. 

For some two years past a plan has 
been discussed whereby the club (or at 
least the cricket department of it) might 
enter the Boston Athletic Association in 
a body, and it is more than probable that 
the team will soon play under the uni- 
corn insignia of the B. A. A. 


ENGLAND FIFTEEN, 





OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


AFTER SHAVING 


Bathe the Face with 


POND'S EXTRACT. 


Does not smart nor sting. Reduces redness, 
Checks bleeding. Just as it reduces any 
inflammation, it sends back the blood which 
the rasping of the razor has drawn near the 
surface, so leaves the face white, soft and 
smooth, without the shininess caused by 
other lotions. For this purpose far superior 
to Bay Rum, Cologne or Perfumed Water. 
Best Barbers use it. 


YOU HAVE A BOTTLE. WHY DON'T YOU TRY IT? 


When purchasing, accept Pond’s Extract 
only. Refuse substitutes, probably worth- 
less, 

MADE ONLY BY 


POND’S EXTRACT Co., 
NEW YORK ano LONDON. 





SLAZENGER & SONS, 


No. 19 East 15th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


Between Broadway and Fifth Ave., 


London Address, 56 Cannon St., E. C. 


BOSTON ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION, 


Boston, April 3, 1891. 
Messrs, SLAZENGER & Sons: 

Dear Sirs—I am very glad to hear from you that you 
have sent out for some more of your small-headed rackets. 
You must send me on some as soon as they arrive. I hav- 
used them now for two years and have never liked a racket 
as well. The stringing I think wonderful. Two rackets 
have lasted me two years and nota single new string has 
been put in, nor have either of my rackets warped. 1 hope 
and trust that they will have a good sale in this country, 
such as they deserve, and if you feel that my recommen- 
dation will be of any service I hope you will not hesitate to 
use this letter, 

Very truly yours, 
RICHARD D. SEARS. 


ALL REQUISITES FOR 


TENNIS, CRICKET, GOLF, &c. 


Tennis Bats Restrung. 





OUTING GOODS 


ma oe 


BARGAIN PRICES. 


We offer a very large assortment of the following goods 
at unprecedentedly low ‘prices. It is most unlikely that 
goods of such superior quality will at any time hereafter be 
sold for so little money. 


Orders by mail promptly executed, 


We Orrsr: 


Caps of Outing Flannel (club colors), 
Caps of French Flannel (club — 
Caps for Wheelmen, . 
Caps for Yachtsmen, 

Caps for Bathers, 


15 cents 
38 cents 
50 cts, to $1.00 
- 50 Cts, to $2.50 
. . . . 50 cents 
(Send size of Hat worn.) 


Belts of Cotton, 
Belts of Silk, a 25 cts. to $1.50 
Belts of Leather, + 50 cts. to $1.00 


(Send size a W wy measure.) 


10 to 25 cents 


Tennis Sashes, 


; 50 cts. to $2.50 
Bicycle Hose (fast black pani 


75 cents per pair 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Market and Eighth Sts., Philadelphia. 


Mention OvtTina. 





IF YOU MAKE USE OF FLORIDAWATER 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE FOR. 


THIS IS THE GENUINE BRAND 


MURRAY & LANMAN ORIGINATED 
BOTH THE PERFUME AND THE 


NAME ‘FLORID. 











OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OUT-OF-DOOR BOOKS. 


Upland and Meadow. 
A Poaetquissings Chronicle. By C. C. Apsort. 
cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


12mo, 


Waste-Land Wanderings. 


By C. C. Assotr. 12mo, cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


Fly Rods and Fly Tackle. 
Suggestions as to their manufacture and use. 
Henry P. We tts. Illustrated. 
ornamental, $1.00. 


By 
Small 4to, cloth, 


Salmon Fishing. 
The American Salmon - Fisherman. 
We tts. Illustrated. 
$1.00. 


By Henry P. 
Small 4to, cloth, ornamental, 


City Boys in the Woods; 
Or, A Trapping Venture in Maine. 
Weuts. Illustrated. Square 8vo, 
mental, $2.50. 


Camp Life in the Woods 
And the Tricks of Trapping and Trap Making. By | 
W. Hamitton Gipson. Illustrated by the author. 


By Henry P. 
cloth, orna- 





Square 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Friends Worth Knowing. 
Glimpses of American Natural History. 
INGERSOLL. Illustrated. 


By Ernest 
Square 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Country Cousins. 
Short Studies in the Natural History of the United 
States. By Ernest INGERSOLL. Illustrated. Square 
8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


Knocking Round the Rockies. - 


By Ernest InGersott. Illustrated. Square 8vo, 
cloth, $2.00. 


Horsemanship for Women. 
By Tueovore H. Meap. With illustrations by Gray- 
ParRKER. Small gto, cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


American Game Birds. 
Names and Portraits of Birds which interest Gunners. 
By Gurpon TRUMBULL, 90 illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 
extra, gilt top, $2.50. 


The Canoe 
and Flying Proa; or, Cheap Cruising and Safe Sailing. 
With illustrations. 32mo, cloth, 40 cents; paper, 

25 cents. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


(GS The above works are for sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by HARPER & BROTHERS, fostage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada or Mexico on receipt of the price. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year. -~ - 


$4.00 | HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year, - - = - 


$4.00 


HARPER'S WEEKLY, One Year, 4.001 HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year, - 2,00 





Postage free to all subscribers in the United States, Canada and Mexico. 





The volumes of the WEEKLY and Bazar begin with the first numbers for 
January, the volumes of the Younc Propte with the first number for Novem- 
ber, and the volumes of the MacazineE with the numbers for June and Decem- 
ber of each year. 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive subscriptions. Subscriptions 
sent direct to the:publishers should be accompanied by post-office money 
order or draft. When no time is specified, subscriptions will begin with the 
current number. 

The Macazine is an overflowing store of good literature and exquisite art—a deli htful production deserving all the 
fame and all the material success which have been won by it. The Wegkty is a rarely illustrated chronicle of the year’s 
events. There is no end of pleasure and profit in its pages. * * * The Bazar isa repository of fashion, and a gallery 
of some of the finest engravings of the time. * * * The Younc Pgop.gisa treasure house, fascinating to every boy 


and girl as well as to plenty of persons older., A remarkable and valuable, an instructive and delightful line of publica- 
tions, indeed.—V. Y. Sun. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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WHO among those who have never visited the 
gay French capital have not thought of Paris 
with a desire to become personally acquainted 
with that marvelous hive of human life; with 
its boulevards and by-ways, its millions and 
misery, its dirt and diamonds, its fashions and 
failings? To-day the great city presents innu- 
merable attractions to every type of observer, 
and within its glitter or gloom may be traced 
every gradation between the extremes of worldly 
pleasure and wretchedness. 

In ‘‘ Paris of To-Day,” a delightful transla- 
tion by Miss Olga Flinch from the Danish of 
Richard Kaufman, the lives and methods of the 
people of the great centre are portrayed as the 
title suggests. Paris of to-day, the Paris street, 
Paris from the cradle to the grave, the theatres 
and the triumphs of the exposition in turn re- 
ceive attention, and a wealth of clever illustra- 
tive sketches completes the charm of the writer’s 
work. [Cassell Publishing Company, New 
York.] 


THE art in advertising few men have really 
mastered like Henry C. Squires, the well-known 
dealer in sporting goods of 178 Broadway, New 
York. Last season ‘‘ Squires’ Catalogue” de- 
lighted hosts of sportsmen and pleased even 
many who, although strangers to sport, were 
capable of appreciating a beautiful illustrated 
publication. This year Mr. Squires will break 
all previous records for taste and enterprise. 
His new catalogue, just from the press, deserves a 
place alongside the best illustrated publications 
on sport. There is not a picture in the cata- 
logue that would not as gracefully fit into the 
pages of OuTING as intothis édition de luxe of this 
publication, purporting to be only as porting- 
goods catalogue, and what is more remarkable, 
Mr. Squires has expended money as liberally 
for literary matter not usually encountered out- 
side of the pages of OUTING or other like im- 
portant publications. These several chapters on 
sporting topics will interest tyro and veteran 
alike. Among the contributors are Hy. P. 
Wells, Bill Nye, Hon. Theo. Roosevelt, Dr. 
Henshall, C. B. Vaux, Chas. Hallock, ‘* Coqui- 
na” and W. B. Leffingwell. The illustrations 
are by Fred Opper, Harry Fenn, J. C. Beard, 
Dan Beard, C. Graham, E. J. Meeker, Fred S. 
Cozzens and Chas, Graham. Judged from the 
standard of literary merit, superb illustration 
and handsome get up, the catalogue is well 
worth possessing even by those who never pull 
a trigger or cast a fly, while to the sportsmen in 
ag of useful information it is simply invalu- 
able. 


In ‘‘ A Study of Genius” Mr. N. K. Royse has 
mistaken the scope of his capacity, and he has 


not mistaken it for want of knowledge, but from 
overconfidence in his powers. He was ac- 
quainted—evidently from his preface no man 
better—with the voluminous literature in exist- 
ence treating the various phases which genius 
presents, His complaint against them all is that 
they were designed for the entertainment of 
readers rather than for the elucidation of any 
special aspects of genius, and that there was 
still room for a treatise whose aim was a com- 
prehensive view of the separate divisions of the 
subject, a purview requiring a much vaster 
range of knowledge and erudition and a much 
more philosophical breadth of mind than Mr. 
Royse appears to possess. While he is delving 
in his commonplace book and putting on record 
the views, opinions and facts connected with the 
various men who, by universal consent, are rec- 
ognized as geniuses, he is on safe ground, for 
he is laborious and accurate, but when he leaves 
this for the wider sphere of comparisons and 
world-wide deductions he is certainly partial and 
inaccurate in his application of facts and erro- 
neous in his conclusions—he is out of his depth 
in fact. Take one example. He says that since 
A. D, the sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries have ‘‘ quite monopolized ”’ 
the geniuses, and from thence he proceeds to 
develop the influences which produced Martin 
Luther, ‘‘the master spirit of the Reformation.” 
But if to reform a religion is a mark of genius, 
what is it to found one, and why is Mohammed 
in the sixth century ignored ? 


Take another instance, architecture. If no 
constructive genius lived before the fifth century 
B. C., a premise he has also laid down, why are 
we told, in another portion of the work, to look 
to Egypt and Northern India, 4000 B. c., for 
‘‘examples of unapproachable excellence ?’’ 
The general conclusion to which he comes also 
is either very erroneous or couched in very un- 
fortunate language ; ‘‘ as the outcome of our in- 
quiry into the real meaning of genius we would 
venture to assert that it is uncommonness of in- 
tellectual endowment,’’ and the genius is by 
him further defined to be the best of the best; 
‘‘he must be a superior among superiors—the 
consummate flower, the surpassing fruit of his 
people—else he is no genius at all.’’ But un- 
common intellectual endowment may and often 
does exist in the very worst and vilest of men ; so 
that either the definition is inaccurate and in- 
sufficient to define what genius is, or the class to 
which it relates must be widened to include the 
bad geniuses as well as the good. The fact is, 
Mr. Royse has undertaken an almost impossible 
task and failed. [Rand, McNally & Co., Chi- 
cago. } 











SHE: ‘‘Aren’t the stars close to one another 
in the Milky Way ?” 

HE: ‘“‘ Yes. It must be a sort of Condensed 
Milky Way.”—JA/unsey’s Weekly. 

Sr. Peter: ‘‘ Who are you?”’ 

New ArrIvAL: ‘“‘I am the soul of an umpire. 
I was disembodied while umpiring a game be- 
tween the New York and Chicago teams.”’ 


Sr. PETER: ‘‘ Which side did you favor?”’ 

New ARRIVAL: ‘‘ The Chicagoans.’’ 

St. PETER (savagely): ‘‘Go down below.’’— 
Munsey's Weekly, 

““Do you belong to the church ?’’ inquired 
the clergyman of the janitor. 


‘‘No,” replied the janitor, ‘‘the church be- 
longs to me.’’—New York Sun. 


‘*MINE is a model farm,” said Barrows. ‘I 
raise potatoes of all kinds. In this field I plant 
onions and potatoes together. Result, 300 bushels 
of lyonaise potatoes to the acre. Over in that 
field I planted 50 bushels of potatoes. In the 
spring I ran a stone crusher over the surface. 
Result, 250 bushels of mashed potatoes to the 
acre.”"—NMew York Sun. 

Quitter: ‘I tell you I ama big man in our 
office now. I am the director there.” 

Bronson : ‘‘ What do you direct—envelopes ?”’ 
—Light. 

FassETT: ‘‘ What! Wearing evening dress 
this time of day ! Why, it’s only 1 o'clock.” 

CHOLLY CHOLMONDELEY: ‘‘ Aw, but it is 6 in 
London, doncher know.’’—/ewelers’ Circular. 


Sap the flaxen-haired maiden to the dapper 
young man behind the counter: ‘‘Have you 
any nice, soft muslin that will suit my com- 
plexion and hair?”’ 

SHoPpMAN: ‘‘ Bleached or unbleached ?—’’ New- 
castle Evening Chronicle. 

MirRANDA BACKWoops (viewing painting of 
Mercury): ‘‘Lah! Ebenezer, what’s that?”’ 

EBENEZER: ‘‘Sh, Mirandy, don’t display your 
ignorance. That's one of them dime-museum 
freaks with his ears on his feet.’’—J/unsey’'s 
Weekly, 


‘going all to pieces.’ 
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Brrpie: ‘‘ How do you feel, old man?” 
VeLveT: ‘‘ Pretty rank; must stop drinking ; 

Birvig: ‘‘ Take a bottle of mucilage.’’— Yade 
Record. 


PLAYING football he liked very much, 
So he said, till he felt the strong clutch 
Of the enemy’s tackle, 
Then he heard his bones crackle, 
And now he goes round on a crutch. 
—Puck. 


Jones: ‘‘ How did you become deaf ?”’ 

Brown: ‘‘ Oh, I was born that way. I wanted 
‘put little hear below,’ and I got it.”—7Zexas 
Siftings. 


FANCY AND FACT, 


How oft a vague presentiment 
Of coming ill depresses us, 
When if we’d but look back we’d find 
’Tis breakfast that distresses us.—Puck, 


Port: ‘‘Did you read the two poems I left 
here last week ?” 

Epiror: ‘‘I did.” 

‘* Well, er— what—er—do you think of them?” 

‘The first one was dreadful simple, and the 
other one was simply dreadful.” — Zexas Siftings. 


WHERE there’s a will there’s a contestant.— 
Puck. 


A.: “‘I see that they are trying to put a stop to 
all betting in New York.” 

B.: ‘‘I’m glad of it. Betting is a pernicious 
practice. I hope they will stop it.”’ 

‘*But they can’t do it.”’ 

““Can’t do it! 
Texas Siftings. 


I'll bet you $50 they can.”— 


““Wuat’s the matter here?” asked a stranger of 
a small boy, as he noticed a large wedding party 
coming out of a church on Fifth avenue. 

‘‘Nawthin’ but the tied goin’ out’ was the 
reply.— Zexas Siftings. 


Harp up—The biceps.—Puck, 





OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The Bradley — 
Two Wheeler 
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manufactured 
the Bradley Two Wheelers, they have been 
sold subject to the guarantee that they were 


Best on Earth positively free from the disagreeable horse 
pest. on Earn: motion so noticeable in other makes. We are 

Will positively keep a dog’s skin free from acknowledged as leaders in this line of carriage 
asin yee (A imo RF nh ntl construction, and produce the most substantial, 


the most stylish and the smoothest riding two 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago, wheeled vehicles in the market. We make 
and they will send a large size cake, postage both horse and pony sizes, painted or natural 
prepaid. wood finish. 
. Comparatively few carriage dealers carry in stock 
The Finest Soap for General Stable Usee an assortment of fine Two Wheelers, and a a conse- 
quence we each year sell a large number direct to the 
users, We have never received complaint that our 
shipments were not fully equal to our representations. 
Complete catalogue and price list, covering our large 
line of two and four wheeled vehicles, mailed free to 
any address. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
BRADLEY & CO.sinaccas se babe 
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Y if ZA 4A 
acca ee mM 
— j Yee Renders good and economic cooking possible 
in every household; takes the place of fresh 
meat and other “Stock” in soup making; 
acts asa delicious and effective stimulant 
in cases of weakness and fatigue. 


One pound equals forty-five pounds of 
prime lean Beef. 


Z - Book of receipts, showing use of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT 
in Soups and Sauces, sent free, on application 





OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE NEW MUSCLE BRACER. 

The very thing for cyclists and all athletes. 
Used last year in England by many of the win- 
ners of last season’s races. 

READ THESE: 
23 BusH Lane, Cannon Street, E. C., 
2nd June, 1800. 


' 
a Dear Sirs—There can be no doubt as to the sustaining 
KO py , power of the Chocolate. I satisfied myself of that on Sat- 
— aed urday afternoon, riding strongly in a race six hours after a 


: meal, having taken nothing meanwhile but a small piece of 
of the fact that the Outing Season | Kola Chocolate. Yours ‘truly, 
is at hand, we invite attention to our superb stock of WM. C. GOULDING, 


FIELD AND MARINE GLASSES. Attractive eielnaiiies "laa 


prices prevail. Messrs. T. CHRISTY & CO. 
THE LATEST! 
A Perfect J. G. H. Browne, North Road Cycling Club and 
cca ‘Anerley 
Multum in Parvo. I have the pleasure of informing you that Kola Chocolate 
LADIES’ was of the greatest assistance in securing the York to Lon- 
don record on August 7th, last Thursday fortnight. The 


4 FIELD GLASSES renewed energy after taking is simply marvelous. 


Mr. Haro_p Goppen, Woodstock, éth June. 
Send for I may inform you that I have beén a cyclist for 18 years, 
Illustrated and have tried all kinds of things, but not one 1s a patch on 
Price List. | Kola Chocolate. 


Miss Brapy, Barmoor Lodge, Kirby Moorside, 
Will be much obliged if Messrs. Christy will send her two 
i more boxes of the Kola Lozenges, as she tinds them very 
y  F) useful in long walks. 














Kola Chocolate.. = is ..40c., 75c., $1.25 
Kolatina (for use as a beverage) 40c., 75c., 1.26 


OPTICIAN, Kola Lozenges. ‘ ..60c. 
Maker of the BEST Spectacles and Eye Glasses, Circular giving full information of all Kola 


Southeast preparations on application to T. Curisty & Co., 
295 & 297 Fourth Ave. Cor. 234 St, New York 25 Lime Street, London, England, or 
St. Paut, Minn. | Mrnneapouts, Minn. | A Fe . oO. 
75 East Third St. 42 Fourth St., . arene Bros.) A 7 ieee 








Extend from Mackinaw City and Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., to Duluth, St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., and 
Bismarck, N. D., traversing the States of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and North Dakota, and opening 
up a comparatively new country, the development of 
which has made rapid strides within the past few 
years. This territory is attracting general and wide 
attention. 

The pine and hardwood of the country are sources 
of wealth that have not escaped the lumbermen, and the entire region is 
being traversed by prospectors, stimulated by the rich finds that have 
made enormous fortunes for other men. 


The output of iron ore from this section exceeded 10,000,000 tons in 
1890, while the production of copper is greater than ever. 

The Park Region of Minnesota and the valleys of the Red, James and 
Cheyenne Rivers reached by these lines are among the finest farming 
sections in the Northwest. 

For further information, rates and time tables, write or call on 
A. L. FULENWIDER, Gen. East. Pass. Agent, No. 353 Broadway, New 
York ; GEO. I. HUMPHREY, Tray. Pass. Agent, No. 211 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass.; VAN DEARING, Dist. Pass. Agent, Jackson, Mich.; 
€. P. FLATLEY, Gen. West. Pass. Agent, No. 185 E. Third Street, St. 
Paul, Minn. 








THE retirementof A. V. H. Carpenter, the gen- 
eral passenger and ticket agent of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad, ful! of years 
and honors, marks an epoch in the history of 
American travel. With him has practically 
ended the race of the pioneers in railroading. 
His experience covers its origin and develop- 
ment asa system. The steps by which he rose 
from the position of freight conductor on the 
Vermont Central Railroad in 1849, until he put 
off his harness one of the most influential and 
accomplished railroad chieftains of the country, 
are full of interest and replete with practical 
lessons. Mr. Carpenter has conferred a boon 
upon this generation by publishing ‘‘Glimpses’”’ 
of his ‘‘ life and times.” 


‘“WHERE will you pass the summer’’ is a 
question heard many times daily at this season 
of the year. To assist in its solution the New 
York, Ontario and Western Railway have just 
issued a beautiful book of 180 pages, printed by 
the American Bank Note Company, illustrated 
with colored engravings by the recent French 
process, describing the beautiful and healthy 
mountain regions of Orange, Sullivan, Ulster 
and Delaware counties. It gives location of 
hotels, farm and boarding houses, their rates, 
etc. The Ontario and Western Railway in its 
route from New York to Lake Ontario runs 
through the Highlands of the Hudson, across 
the foothills of the Catskills, along the valleys of 
the Wallkill, Neversink, Susquehanna, Delaware 
and Chenango rivers, its track reaching an ele- 
vation of 2,000 feet above the sea. Along its 
line are located 650 farm houses, boarding houses 
and hotels, where summer boarders are enter- 
tained with fishing, hunting and boating at their 
doors, and in a country unsurpassed in its 
picturesque beauty and absolute healthfulness. 
The book can be obtained free on application at 
any of their offices in New York and Brooklyn, 
or send 6 cents in stamps to J. C. Anderson, 
G. P. A., N. Y., O. & W. R. R., 18 Exchange 
place, New York city. 


THE Providence Line, the well-known and 
popular summer route between New York and 
Boston and all Eastern points, reopened for the 


season of 1891 on Monday, May 18 
The elegant steamers Connecticut and 
Massachusetts are in commission, leav- 
ing New York from Pier 29, North 
River, at 5:30 P. M. daily, except Sun- 
day, connecting at Providence with 
express train with Wagner palace 
cars, arriving at Boston at 7:15 A. M. 
Among the many advantages of this 
line is the fact that it has the longest water 
route and shortest rail ride of any Sound line, 
thus giving passengers a full night’s rest. The 
steamers are unsurpassed in beauty and com- 
fort, among the excellences being the main 
deck dining rooms, a feature possessed by no 
other Sound line. 


WHERE TO FIND SPORT. 





JUNE. 


J]LHE Lakes and Streams in Southern Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa and Southern Minnesota (in 
May), and Lakes and Streams in Northern 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and the Peninsula of 
Michigan (in June), are the best fishing grounds. 
For Muskallonge—big ones—and Pickerel, 
Tomahawk and Trout Lakes in Lincoln County, 
Wisconsin, can always be relied upon. 
Send for descriptive circulars to address given 


below. 
FOCI 


JULY AND AUGUST. 


y HE most charming Summer Resorts, of 

which there are over three hundred choice 
locations, are to be found in Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Minnesota and the Peninsula of Michigan. 
Nearly all are located near lakes which have 
not been fished out. 

These resorts are easily reached by railway and 
range in variety from the “ full dress for dinner” 
to the flannel-shirt costume for every meal. 

Full information furnished free. Address 


Gero. H. HEAFFORD, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RY. 
Cuicaco, Iu. 
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KAMAREL 


The NEW Photographic WONDER. 


The Film Rolls in all other Cameras must be beyond the = 
plane of focus (see dotted lines); the Kamaret utilizes hereto- a i | L Lens. 
fore waste space of the chambers C C, for carrying the film. Fs RR Film Rolls. 


PATENTED IN AMERICA AND EUROPE. is | eacel-) F F Focal Plane. 


Nearly One-T bird Smaller aa - 
Size ) CAPACITY 100 4X5 PICTURES WITHOUT RELOADING. 
BAxGi<St Loapen with TRANSPARENT FILM. Price $40. 
3 A Double Swing Attachment, for using 
# glass plates or cut filias is also supplied. 
The Kamaret has a positive safeguard against 
*¢ double exposures ” (or taking two pictures on the 
same field and thus spoiling both), and ‘ blanks,” 
and is also provided with an Automatic Tally show- 
ing just how many pictures have been taken, and 
how mnch film there is left. 
Other points of superiority are the easy manner 
of removing the film roll and reloading the Kam- 


aret, the beautiful finish and mechanism of the 

working parts, the clear, clean-cut work of the lens, 

the liberal size and brilliant illumination of the two 
finders, and the fine quality of the leather covering. 


We “ae and Finish the Pietures if Desired. 


HAWKEIE 


The LEADING all-around Camera. 


Uses regular dry plates which are sold everywhere, or Trans- 
parent Film for 25 to 100 Pictures without reloading. Prices $15 to $50 


Send for ‘‘THROUCH RUSSIA WITH A KAMARET,’’ by Thos. Stevens, illustrated with Kamaret 
Pictures of Russian sights and scenes. 


THE BLAIR CAMERA COMPANY, Manufacturers, 
471 to 477 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


BRANCHES: 
208 State Street, Chicago. 918 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & GO., 
Trade Agents, New York. 
Also sold by Dealers in Photographic Goods everywhere. 
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Ae FEATURES. 
EIGHT ORIGINAL ARTICLES, ENTITLED:~ 


) Big Gome Hunting in the U.S-hy Hion. Theo Roosevenr. 
Illustrated by CHAS.GRAHAM. 
Sporting Notes from the Catskills, by Bit Nye. 
Illustrated by FREDERICK OPPER, 
Jack Snipe an hy W. uce Le: Lerrincwewe. 
Illustrate S Canen BEARD. 
Salmon Fishing by Henry P'Wetts. 
Illustrated Kd HARRY FENN. 
Hints on Block Bass Fishing by Dr.Hensnat. 
Illustrated by E.J. MEEKER. 
Salt Woter Fishing by €nas-‘Hatock. 
Illustrated by HARRY Pay DAN BEARD», E.J.MEEKER. 
Gnoeing by C.B. Vaux. 
Illustrated by Frep. S.Cozzens. 
Points on Comping Out by Geo.O. Senos. 
Illustrated by Dan Bearp. 


“Also new de epartments in. BICYCLES, TENNIS and PHoToGRapHy. 
THE PRICE OF THe B°°K 15 50 CENTS. THERE IS A COUPON IN EACH COPY 
py WILL BE RECEIVED AS 50 CENTS on THE FIRST PURCHASE OF $5.00 OR MORE. 
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DR. JAHGER’S 


SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM €0., 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 


HERMANN SCHAEFFER, President ; Ernest Bencer, Vice-President ; 


siya Noy WM 


None Genuine 


153 Broadway, below Courtlandt Street, New York ; 


ost - 5O4 Fulton St., next to Y.M.C. A. Building, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
"* ( 1104 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


NOTE OUR TRADE MARK CLOSELY! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 


SPRING AND SUMMER UNDERWEAR 


For Men, Women and Children, 


And especially to our WOOL GAUZE UNDERWEAR 

exquisitely fine and light ALL- FOR THE HOT, SUMMER SEASON. 

Our assortment comprises Bicycling Jackets; All-Wool Knitted Jackets and Trousers 
for horseback exercise; Flannel Suits, Tennis Suits and Sporting Suits; Sleeping Sacks, 
Combination Sleeping Suits and fine Camel-Hair Blankets for tourist and camping-out 
purposes. These Sanatory goods are positively guaranteed to be all wool ; they are made under 
Dr. Jaeger’s supervision, and sold by this company and their authorized agents ONLY. 

Send for explanatory, descriptive and illustrated Catalogue and price list, free by mail. 

Garments made to order, a Specialty. Mail orders promptly attended to. 


DR. JAEGER’S SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO., 827 & 829 Broadway, New York. 
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“Ta Grippe” and Pneumonia, 


Prevention Better than Cure. 


TRADE MARK. 





’ 


Reports from medical sources show that “la grippe” is again prevalent, and in 
connection with its return it is important to note that a decided increase of mortality 
from pneumonia is recorded. 

This should be a warning to all classes to take precautions against exposure and 
whatever tends to debilitate the system. 

The trying changes of the weather, at this season, and the consequent cases of 
colds, influenzas, inflammation of the lungs, rheumatism, pains in the back, and the 
many other aches and pains caused by unavoidable or careless exposure, are things 
that cannot be neglected except at the risk of more serious consequences. 

As attested by indisputable testimony, they may be both prevented and relieved 
by the timely use of 


— ALLCOCKS ctaste 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresentation. Ask for 
Alleock’s, and let no solicitation or explanation induce you to accept a substitute. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
All communications should be addressed to“ 


The Editor. 


Letters and inquiries from anonymous correspondents 


will not receive attention, 

OUTING witli in this department record all important 
events within the domain of pastimes and of strictly 
amateur sport ; therefore these pages are open to members 
of organized clubs engaged in the reputable sports of the 
period, The editors of "OUTING RECORD cordially in- 
vite full reports of contests and events of intere st to 
officers and members of amateur clubs and associations. 





This issue of OUTING introduces Mal- 
colm W. Ford as the Managing Editor of 
the “‘ Monthly Record.”’ Associated with 
him in editorial capacity will continue 
always the best authoritiesin the various 
fields of sport. Walter Camp (Football), 
Captain Kenealy (Yachting), Vaux (Ca- 
noeing), Adams (Photography), Mellen 
(Rowing), Chadwick (Baseball and Crick- 
et), Kellog (Tennis), Watson (Kennel), 
Sandys (Rod and Gun), Timpson (Eques- 
trian Sports), Moses (Lacrosse), ‘‘ The 
Prowler” (Cycling), Paret (Bowling), are 
some of these, and they are as familiar 
to OUTING readers as to the great world 
of amateur sport. 

“The OUTING Monthly Record” has 
becomea marked feature of this maga- 
zine. Itis our purpose to improve its con- 
tents and broaden Its possibilities ever. 


THEIR LOSS OUR GAIN. 


Most noteworthy in the baseball history of 
1891 is undoubtedly the retirement of Mr. A. 
G. Spalding from the professional baseball 
world. For twenty years past he has been busy 
in the making of our baseball history, and as a 
result the name of A. G. Spalding is to-day as 
well known the world over as that of the most 
active participants in the political disputes of 
our times. What these great men have achieved 
in the affairs of state for the ennobling of man- 
kind the world has promptly acknowledged by 
civic distinctions and national honers. To Mr. 
Spalding his achievements in the world of sport 
have likewise brought public expressions and 
national demonstrations, and such indeed as 
were never before earned by anyone whose 
service was only to physical man. 

For years past he has been conspicuous in 
all the leading events that have at times 
stirred up the baseball fraternity of America; he 
has certainly been the most prominent conser- 
vator of the best interests of our national game. 
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GELS 


ALBERT G. SPALDING, 


Henry Chadwick, writing of Mr. Spalding to us, 


says: ‘‘It is now twenty-four years since I first 
knew Mr. Spalding. He was then a young 
amateur ball player, as stalwart in form almost 
as he now is, but not quite as experienced. It 
was in July, 1867, that I first saw Albert on the 
diamond field. The occasion was a contest be- 
tween the amateur nine of the Rockford City 
Club, of Rockford, Ill., and the nine of the Na- 
tional Club of Washington, which took place 
on the rather rough ball field at Dexter Park, 
Chicago, that month. The Nationals were at 
that time a representative club of Washington, 
and its president was Mr. Arthur P. Gorman, 
now United States Senator from Maryland. In 
this contest A. G. Spalding, the crack pitcher of 
the Rockford Club, by the victory his club 
achieved on that occasion, and chiefly through 
his skillful work in his position, became at once 
a rising star in the fraternity. 

“It can be readily imagined that there was 
general interest taken in the players of the club 
which had been able to defeat the champions of 
Washington. In 1871, the year that the first 
National Association of professional ball clubs 
was established, Harry Wright, the veteran 
manager of the first professional club known to 
the game, the Cincinnatis, had his attention 
called to the prominence young Spalding had 
achieved in:the baseball arena of the West, and 
it was not long afterward that he induced 
the young player to become the pitcher of his 
newly-organized team of the professional club 
of Boston, and then it was that young Spalding 
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began his creditable career as a professional 
player. 

‘‘ For five years pitcher Spalding was the star 
of the Boston Club’s great team, and it was 
largely due to his skillful strategic work in the 
‘box ’—as the pitcher’s position is technically 
termed—that the Boston Club were enabled to 
fly the championship pennant ofthe National As- 
sociation from 1872 to 1875, inclusive, during 
which period the Boston Red Stockings were re- 
garded as the professional team par excellence 
of the period, and Spalding the model player of 
the fraternity.” 

Concerning his first attempt at managing a 
team Mr. Spalding says himself: ‘* My first ex- 
perience in professional club management may 
be said to have been acquired in 1874, when I 
was sent to England as an avant courier in the 
interests of the Boston Baseball Club, then the 
leading professional exemplars of the game in 
the country. This club, in connection with the 
Athletic Club of Philadelphia, pooled their in- 
terests in the business of a speculative baseball 
tour to England in 1874, and in the spring of 
that year I was placed in charge of the prelimi- 
nary arrangements and visited London to pre- 
pare the way for the trip. I think this trip and 
the responsibility that was thrown upon me as 
the business assistant of Manager Harry Wright 
—who was placed in charge of the two clubs 
during the tour—had much to do in arousing 
within me an ambition to raise my position 
from that of a professional player to that of a 
manager of a club team. 

‘In 1875 the Chicago Club took measures to 
strengthen the club’s team at the cost of the 
Boston Club, and it was through this action of 
the Western club that the opportunity fcr grati- 
fying my ambition to become the manager of a 
club team was afforded me, and the result was 
that in 1876 I became the manager and captain 
of the Chicago Club team, as Harry Wright had 
of the Boston Club in 1871. Success crowned 
my efforts in the inaugural year of my manage- 
ment, and the Chicago Club became the profes- 
sional champions of the National League in 
1876. It is worthy of note that from the period 
of my first becoming a professional ball player 
to the present time (that was several years ago, 
remember) I have been in the service of but two 
professional organizations. First, asthe pitcher 
of the Boston Club during the first four years of 
its winning championship honors, and also as 
the club manager’s assistant or lieutenant, and 
then as manager, secretary, and finally president 
of the Chicago Club.” 

Apparently content with the laurels the Chi- 
chago Club won under his captaincy in 1876, 
Mr. Spalding retired the year following from 
active service in the field as a_ professional 
player and started his sporting-goods business. 
From being manager and captain of the Chicago 
Club team of 1876, Mr. Spalding rose to be its 
honored president, and it was as occupant of this 
position, as also of that of being one of the 
most influential members of the National 
League, which he was influential in organizing 
in 1876, that he entered upon the greatest base- 
ball enterprise known in the aunals.of the na- 
tional game. This was his grand basebail tour 
of the world, which OvuTING took occasion to 
chronicle at the time. The effect of the tour 
was not only to establish baseball as a coming 


field sport of the Australians but also to give it 
a promising position in the sporting arena of 
old England, where the effort to give it an open- 
ing in 1874 had so signally failed. 

It is rumored that Mr. Spalding will now lo- 
cate in New York. His high personal charac- 
ter, his honorable career as a business man—he 
is the merchant prince of the sporting goods 
guild—assure him an honored place in the so- 
cial and mercantile world of the metropolis ; 
and, while professionalism loses its magnate, 
OUTING sees Only occasion to rejoice, because 
the world of amateur sport is sure to have 
gained an enthusiastic supporter in A. G. Spald- 
ing. J. H. Worman, Editor in Chief. 

s 
* % 

THE athletic season for 1891 opens quite differ- 
ently from any other preceding one of the past 
ten years. It was generally thought last fall 
that amateur athletic records were so high class, 
partly as the result of last year’s work, that it 
would be some time before the prominent ones 
would be bettered ; but, judging by the way big 
performances are being done so far this season, 
it will be safe to predict that some of the figures 
which were thought to be out of reach at the end 
of last season will soon give way to better ones. 
It-is very unusual to see such performances 
which were done during the month of May ac- 
complished so early in the season. On May 9g, 
Luther H. Cary, the great sprinter of the Man- 
hattan Athletic Club and Princeton College, beat 
the world’s record for running 75 yards and 
eradicated four names from the American ama- 
teur record slate for this distance. The record 
held by F. G. Saportas, Alfred Ing, M. McFaul 
and Lawrence E. Myers was 734 seconds. Cary’s 
new figures are 7 3-5 seconds, which in distance 
means that he ran a yard faster than the others. 
At the same games A. B. George, M. A. C., al- 
though he did not win the race, started from 
scratch in the one-mile run and showed form 
equal to under 4 minutes 30 seconds, which is 
great going for this country. 

In hurdle racing and high and broad jumping 
noticeable figures have been done. H. L. Will- 
iams, Yale, again equaled his world’s record of 
16 seconds for the high hurdles at the athletic 
contest between Harvard and Yale on May 16. 
At the same games J. P. Lee, Harvard, came 
within a fraction of equaling his world’s record, 
25% seconds, for the low hurdles, while J. R. 
Finlay, Harvard, broke the world’s record for 
throwing a 16-pound hammer from a stand, he 
doing 108 feet 5 inches, while the previous best 
is 2 inches less. At the Columbia College 
games, May 13, that promising athlete Victor 
Mapes cleared in the running broad jump the 
great distance of 22 feet 9% inches, which is 
less than 6 inches behind the world’s record, 
and three days later, at the Berkeley A. C. games, 
on a path that was sodden from rain, he and E. 
E. Barnes, N. J. A. C., again cleared several 
inches over 22 feet, while Herbert Mapes won the 
high hurdie race in time only one-fifth of a sec- 
ond slower than the worlds record. When it is 
remembered that mostof the prominent athletes 
do not get in their best condition until fall, it 
can readily be seen, judging from these figures 
recently made, what it will be fair to expect to- 
ward the close of this brilliantly-opened athletic 
season of ’gI. MALCOLM W, Forpb, 
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THE prizes announced by the executive com- 
mittee of the Photographers’ Association of 
America are certainly worth striving for. The 
grand prize will be a beautiful bronze group, 
resting on a decorative marble pedestal about 
3% feetin height. It will make an attractive 
ornament for any home or studio, and will be 
awarded to the photographer who exhibits the 
best group of three photographs illustrating 
Tennyson’s poem, ‘‘ Elaine.” The other prize 
is a Carrara marble bust, and will be awarded 
to the winner in the genre class. It is a beauti- 
fully modeled and executed head of a young 
woman, and while somewhat less valuable than 
the bronze group will make a beautiful adorn- 
ment to a studio or home. Beside these prizes, 


there will be gold, silver and bronze medals 
struck from a new and appropriate design, 


which will be awarded to the winners in the vari- 
ous other classes. The competitions are open 
to amateurs as well as to professional photog- 
raphers, it being only necessary to join the Na- 
tional Association, and full particulars, applica- 
tion blanks, etc., may be obtained by writing 
to S. L. Stein, 31 State street, Milwaukee, Wis., 
or to W. A. Davis, 872 Broadway, New York 
city. 

There is a phrase in the new copyright law to 
go into effect July 1 to which the attention of 
photographers should be called. Of course 
amateurs, as a rule, are not desirous of copy- 
righting their productions, but frequently a 
favorite negative is copyrighted, even by those 
who photograph merely for pleasure. All photo- 
graphs made in this country are entitled to a 
copyright, but negatives made abroad may not 
be copyrighted under the new law. The nega- 
tive in every case must be actually made in the 
United States in order to be entitled to a copy- 
right. This will prevent American publishers 
from copyrighting in this country photographs 
which have been made by photographers abroad, 
either of paintings or from nature, but it does 
not prevent, of course, the importation of a 
painting or other work of art, which may then 
be photographed here and the negative copy- 
righted. 

The grand army of amateur photographers 
has been greatly reinforced by recruits within 
the past year. The Society of Amateur Pho- 
tographers of New York, for instance, as 
shown by the secretary’s report made at its re- 
cent annual meeting, has increased its mem- 
bership sixty during the year. Word from 
London states that the Camera Club of that 
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city now numbers 700 members and expects to 
include 1,000 before the end of next year. The 
club librarian reports sixty-three periodicals 
regularly received which bear directly upon 
photography. In this country the increase in 
numbers and interest in amateur photography 
has been quite as great as that abroad, and 
with this numerical increase photography has 
grown also in the importance with which it is 
looked upon by the public generally. We re- 
cently heard of a large publishing house which 
has commissioned a number of our best known 
artists to paint pictures for publication after 
photographs which are supplied them by an 
artistic amateur photographer. In other words 
the artists are merely to copy the work of the 
photographer, supplying the colors as directed 
by the photographer, who made memoranda of 
the various shades when he photographed the 
picture in nature. 

Preparations for issuing the ‘‘ American An- 
nual of Photography” have already begun, in 
order to issue the book earlier this year than 
ever before, as it seems desirable to publish the 
work simultaneously in Europe and America at 
an earlier date than has previously been the case. 
Everyone is cordially invited to send an origi- 
nal article on some photographic subject ; and 
as the writer of every accepted article receives 
a special author’s copy of the édition de luxe, 
worth at the lowest estimate $5, there may be 
some readers of OuTING who will want to co- 
operate with the promoters of this important 
publication. Full particulars may be obtained 
by addressing the editors at 423 Broome street, 
New York city. 

Since recording the names last month of one 
or two prominent people who have become ama- 
teur photographers, we have heard of several 
others of equal prominence. Miss Balfour, sis- 
ter of the Chief Secretary for Ireland, has been 
using the camera in the course of her tour with 
Lady Zetland through the congested districts of 
Ireland. Her photographs are said to be very 
interesting and will have no little political im- 
portance in the near future, when no doubt 
many persons will have the opportunity of see- 
ing them. Lord Randolph Churchill, who is 
connected with an important expedition to 
Africa, has not overlooked the valuable aid 
which a photographic outfit can give him. Sev- 
eral hundred of Carbutt’s films have been im- 
ported from this country, and a most improved 
form of camera added to the outfit. 

W. I. LincoLn ADAMs. 








YACHTING. 


June 6—Philadelphia Y. C., first championship. 
June 6—Larchmont Club Regatta. 
June 8—Harlem Club. 
June 8—Hudson River Club. 
June 11:—Monatiquot Club. 
June 11—Portland Club. 
June 11—Rochester Club, at Charlotte. 
June 13—Lynn (Mass.) Club. 
June 13—Massachusetts Club, at Dorchester. 
June 13—Quincy (Mass.) Club, 
June 13—Savin Hill Club. 
June 13—Winthrop Club. 
une 15— Philadelphia (Pa.) Club. 
June 15—Southwark (Pa.) Club. 
June 17—Beverly Club, at Monument Beach. 
June 17—Boston Mosquito Fleet. 
June 17—Hull (Mass.) Club. 
June 17—Marine and Field Club. 
June 17—Massachusetts Club, at Nahant. 
June 18—New York Club. 
June 18—Rochester (N. Y.) Club, at Charlotte. 
June 19—Eastern Club, Boston, Mass. 
June 20—Brooklyn Club, on Gravesend Bay 
June 20o—Corinthian Club, Boston, Mass. 
June 20—Corinthian Club, off Marblehead. 
June 20—Corinthian Mosquito Fleet, at Larchmont. 
June 2o—Seawanhaka Club. 
June 20-1—San Francisco Club, cruise. 
June 21—Lynn (Mass.) Club. 
— 22—Pavonia (N. J.) Club, 
une 25—Rochester (N. Y.) Club, at Charlotte. 
June 27—Beverly Club, at Marblehead. 
June 27 —Boston Mosquito Fleet. 
June 27—Corinthian Navy, L. I., at New Rochelle. 
June 27—Dorchester (Mass.) Club. 
une 27—Hull (Mass.) Club. 
June 27—Quincy (Mass.) Club. 
June 27—Savin Hill Club. 
June 27—South Boston (Mass.) Club. 
June 27—Winthrop Club. 
June 29—Eastern Club, Boston, Mass. 
June 29—Massachusetts Club, at Dorchester. 
June 20—Brooklyn Club. 
June 30-1—San Francisco Club, cruise. 





In the domain of yachting all is now animat- 
ed. The sparkling waters of the upper and 
lower bays, Long Island Sound and the Hud- 
son and East rivers are made more beautiful 
with graceful, bird-like craft, whose snowy sails 
gleam in the sunshine as they dart through the 
water. The steam-yacht fleet is in commission 
and many a pleasant afternoon’s outing is en- 
joyed by men of business seeking relaxation 
from commercial cares in a spin round the light- 
ship under the grateful shade of extended awn- 
ings. 

Off Bay Ridge the ubiquitous catboat is ram- 
pant in its glory. Commodore Gerry is just be- 


ginning to appreciate the immense amount of 
fun latent in a well-appointed catboat, and as he 
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owns one of the finest afloat can speak from ex- 
perience. . 

The month of June is always exciting. The 
spring regatta of the New York Yacht Club is 
the chief event of the month, and it is hoped 
that some representatives of the 46-foot class 
will make their début on this occasion. By the 
time the readers of OUTING open these pages the 
little fleet in this new and most interesting class 
will be in commission. Already many of them 
have had preliminary trial trips and are being 
‘‘tuned up’’ for the racing season, which has 
now begun in right good earnest. The yacht 
clubs, recognizing that this is the only class in 
which there will be real sport this season, have 
vied with each other in offering special prizes to 
attract them hither. It will be interesting to 
watch the competition of these, the very choicest 
productions of such talented naval architects as 
Burgess, Fife, Paine, Wintringham and Gard- 
ner; the performance of their boats will be 
eagerly watched both here and abroad. 

Little interest attaches to the old classes. 
Among the ‘‘forties” Gossoon is conceded to be 
the best and Zitania is easily queen of the fight- 
ing seventies. In the 53 footers, Cinderella and 
Clara, and probably Anaconda, may have some 
“‘clinking” races forsupremacy. The new 25- 
foot class will have many followers. This is 
their first appearance and much talent has been 
expended on their design. The Atlantic Yacht 
Club has given encouragement to this class by 
modifying the racing rules, 

The cruise of the Atlantic Yacht Club will take 
place next month and no more enjoyable event 
occurs than this annual marine outing of an 
organization which has in its ranks so many 
sterling men. From the enthusiasm which 
characterized the opening day of the Larchmont 
Yacht Club it is safe to presume that this sea- 
son will abound with lively and interesting con- 
tests. If the Larchmont Yacht Club had not 
adopted progressive and almost revolutionary 
measures last year in its efforts to make the 
season memorable yachting history would have 
had no duller year than 1890. But it spurred 
on our somnolent racing yachtsmen to spirited 
endeavor. Absolutely the most exciting races 
of the year were started from off the picturesque 
club house at Larchmont, and on every occa- 
sion but one there was no lack of wind to spoil 
sport. 














Lieutenant Henn, who came to this country 
to catch tarpon in Florida and to try to patch up 
a modus vivendi between Great Britain and the 
United States in regard to the America’s cup, 
succeeded only in his first enterprise. He hada 
pleasant cruisein his sloop A/innehaha; he caught 
more than one tarpon and hatched out a nest of 
young alligators, which will form part of his 
happy family on the Galatea. He did his best 
to bring to a successful conclusion negotiations 
with the New York Yacht Club. He found the 
Americans willing to make any reasonable con- 
cessions, but the British were obdurate. He 
has returned to Engiand after a delightful trip, 
and with the consciousness that he is as popular 
among our yachtsmen as any Britisher that ever 
paid us a visit. 

The Volunteer is now a schooner. General 
Paine has had her lengthened forward, and she 
will be able to sail against the A/er/in, the crack 
‘two sticker’’ of last year. Everybody will be 
anxious to see how she will come out. Sloops 
converted into schooners do not as a rule dis- 
tinguish themselves, but perhaps on this occa- 
sion history may not repeat itself. One cannot 
help a sigh of regret when he realizes that the 
Volunteer, with her proud and memorable rec- 
ord of conquests, may be defeated by some ves- 
sel hitherto almost unknown, 

Englishmen always looked upon the Volunteer 
as a sort of phenomenally lucky accident, which 
may never be repeated. They will surely con- 
clude that, with the Volunteer as a schooner, 
there will be a capital chance for them to cap- 
ture the America’s cup. Letthem come. In the 
future, as in the past, they are certain of a hearty 
welcome and fair play. Meanwhile our naval 
architects are eagerly waiting for an opportunity 
to measure their strength against their transat- 
lantic rivals, who will have to hustle to carry 
off the cup. 

All the yacht clubs have now held their 
elections. Commodore Gerry had no opposi- 
tion, the members of the New York Yacht Club 
being decidedly of the opinion that it would be 
impossible to improve upon their tried and 
trusty chief. Yachtsmen are pleased, too, that 
Mr. S. Nicholson Kane consented to act once 
more as chairman of the regatta committee. I 
have watched him carefully for two busy sea- 
sons and I never knew him to make a blunder. 

The Atlantic Yacht Club is another organiza- 
tion that knows when it has a good man. Com- 
modore Newbury D. Lawton was chosen for a 
second term, and he richly merited the honor. 
The club, under his skillful direction, is on the 
high road to prosperity. 

The Larchmont Yacht Club re-elected Com- 
modore Girard C. W. Lowrey, whose popularity 
is undoubted. 

The Seawanhaka Corinthians lost a capital 
chief in Commodore Robert Center, but his suc- 
cessor, Mr. George H. B. Hill, is deservedly a 
favorite. The commodores of all the clubs, 
great and small, seem to be devoted to the 
sport, and it wiil not be their fault if the season 
is not successful. 

Mr. S. Nicholson Kane, in his report to the 
New York Yacht Club, made some admirable 
suggestions with a view to arouse a further in- 
terest in racing. They may be summarized 


shortly, as follows: ‘‘A time allowance based 
on performance; an allowance based on date 
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of construction, through which time would 
be given to vessels that had been outbuilt; 
regular prizes given to yachts in racing trim, 
but for those in cruising trim additional prizes 
are offered.’’ That these suggestions wisely 
acted upon might give a fillip to the sport 
I do not deny. I think that additional in- 
ducements offered to yachts in cruising trim 
would be productive of much good. In my 
judgment, however, the yacht owner who keeps 
his yacht in racing trim and competes in every 
regatta possible is entitled to hard cash for his 
prize and not a more or less ornamental piece 
of plate. The racing yachtsman sacrifices all 
the ordinary pleasures and joys of the sport. 
It is hard and trying work all season if he con- 
scientiously carries it out. He affords sport to 
the clubs in whose regattas he competes, and it 
seems to me only fair that the clubs should re- 
ward him appropriately. The yachtsman is 
patient and long suffering, but by and by he 
will be heard from on this subject. 

The two notable additions to the steam-yacht 
fleet this season are from the yards of Messrs. 
Neafie & Levy, Philadelphia, One is a large 
vessel for Mr. Pierpont Morgan, of the following 
dimensions: Length over all, 238 feet ; on load 
water line, 204 feet ; beam, 27 feet, and draught, 
13 feet. She is of steel, and is the first yacht her 
designer, Mr. Beavor Webb, has ever draughted 
with an egg-shaped stern. Her guaranteed 
speed is 16 knots. She will be magnificently 
fitted up. 

The other yacht from the board of the same 
designer and launched from the same yard is an 
auxiliary steam yacht (the second constructed 
in this country) for Mr. W. W. Durant, of the 
New York Yacht Club. She is 199 feet over all ; 
156 feet on the load water line; 27 feet 6 inches 
beam ; draft, 14 feet 6 inches. She will steam 
8 or 9 knots, and will be rigged as a three- 
masted fore-and-aft schooner. She is some- 
what similar to Mr. Trenor L. Parks’ Sz/tana, 
also designed by Mr. Webb. 

A. J. KENEALY. 
Par 

THE San Francisco Yacht Club have elected 
the following officers and directors, viz.: Com- 
modore, William N. McCarthy, schooner Ramo- 
na; vice-commodore, L. B. Thomas, sloop 
Sappho ; secretary, Fred. B. Chandler; financial 
secretary, George W. Reed; treasurer, Charles 
W. Kellogg ; measurer, Capt. Matthew Turner, 
sloop Molly Woggen; and directors, J. Gutte, 
schooner Chispa ; G. F. Davidson, cutter Folly ; 
Henry A. Bowen, launch Claire ; E. C. Bartlett, 
launch Gifsey, and John W. Pew. The club has 
157 members, ten schooners, eight sloops, three 
yawls, five launches, rowboats, &c., and is in a 
flourishing condition. 

THE Queen City Yacht Club, of Toronto, have 
elected the following officers: Commodore 
A. W. Dodd; vice-commodore, G. Schofield ; 
captain, Owen Martin; honorary secretary, 
Louis Imandt; honorary treasurer, W. Endall ; 
honorary measurer, W. J. Joy. Among the 
boats being built for the fleet of this club is one 
by Thompson, of Hamilton, for Messrs. Gardi- 
ner and Hozack, a 25-foot corrected length cen- 
treboard yacht. D. & W. McMurchy are build- 
ing for Mr. J. T. Quinn a 21-foot corrected 
length deep draught cutter yacht, which is ex- 
pected to be very fast. ‘ 
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ROWING. 


In looking over the record of college rowing 
in the almanacs one interested in the subject 
must be struck by the falling off there has been 
in the number of colleges turning out crews each 
year. In 1873, 74, 75 and ’76 Wesleyan, Dart- 
mouth, Ambherst, Trinity, Williams, Union, 
Brown, Massachusetts Agricultural and Prince- 
ton had each a crew entered in the series known 
as ‘‘Inter-University Races,’’ in addition to 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Cornell and Bowdoin. 
A few years later the University of Pennsyl- 
vania appeared in the contests for the Childs 
cup and of the Inter-Collegiate Rowing Asso- 
ciation. Now all of the above colleges, save the 
six last named, have dropped out, so that 
these are the only ones regularly having crews. 
What is the reason of this falling off in interest 
in rowing? The sport itself is a noble and 
grand one, calling for the greatest amount of 
pluck, skill and endurance. 

The greater present popularity of foot and 
base ball may, no doubt, account for the disap- 
pearance of some of the above colleges from 
the water, as well as the lack of regattas of a 
high amateur class. Yet even the smallest col- 
lege should be able to scrape up enough would- 
be athletes to turn out a baseball nine, track 
athletic team and an eight-oared crew each 
summer, say twenty-five men in all. It is bet- 
ter to make an attempt to shine in more than 
one sport at a time than to devote all the ener- 
gies toone only. The body becomes one-sided 
if only one arm is exercised, and so will the col- 
lege athletic body unless more general interest 
is taken in all sports. The trouble is also large- 
ly because of the utter apathy, as regards active 
participation in athletics, on the part of the 
majority of undergraduates. 

When a college cane rush, a game of base- 
ball, football or other spurious or genuine trials 
of skill take place, this same majority will go 
wild with enthusiasm, stake its money, shout 
the college cries and then pat itself on its back 
for its fine show of college spirit and consider 
its duty toward its collegedone. Candidates for 
the various teams are few compared with the 
total number of undergraduates, and by no 
means always representative of the best material 
in college. It would be mere waste of space to 
expound the platitudes supporting the generally 
accepted proposition that indulgence in field 
sports is good for the body and soul, and makes 
men better fitted to cope with their life work. 
** Mens sana in corpore sano” isn't it? Is there 
really need of starting a propaganda in our 
different colleges for educating the undergradu- 
ate up to an idea of the pleasure to be derived 
from active exercise and the wisdom of becom- 
ing physically, as well as mentally, developed 
during the college course ? 

In the April Outinc I promised to speak of 
trial races at a future date, and last montha 
moral was pointed concerning the advisability 
of making the class crews of practical use. At 
present the rowing in them is, as a rule, shock- 
ingly bad. But little attention is paid to 
‘‘form,’’ and the coaches are, generally, thor- 
oughly incompetent men who have never sat 
in a good crew or had decent coaching them- 
selves. In consequence the class races are, toa 


man who knows what rowing is, little better 
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than comic scrambles in the great majority of 
cases. Now this can and should be all changed. 
In the first place, abolish the ‘‘class” races. It 
must be obvious that it is hardly fair to pit 
seniors against freshmen (men three years 
younger than the former), if the older men are 
decently coached. The seniors are, or ought to 
be, stronger, and able to row much harder than 
the younger men. Instead of dividing on class 
lines let it be done as follows: Let the Arts make 
up one or more crews, picked indiscriminately 
from all the classes in the Arts, the Mines or 
Scientific schools, the Law schools and other parts 
of the universities or colleges doing the same. 
Possibly at Harvard or Yale the different halls 
or dormitories might enter crews, dividing 
there on those lines. Then let the ’varsity cap- 
tain select a competent coach for each and the 
"varsity coach supervise the work of all, and 
himself coach the crews, one day one, the next 
another, and so on. Let the training for the 
crews begin at the time the ‘varsity training 
generally begins nowadays, and after gymm- 
nasium work get the crews upon the water as 
early as possible. 

About the end of April the races should take 
place, being rowed off in heats and spread over 
two days or more, so that each crew should 
not have to row more than one race each day. 
The winning crew should be entitled to hold a 
trophy of some sort until the following year, the 
individual oarsmen in it getting simple medals 
commemorative of the occasion and possibly 
being allowed to keep the oars they rowed with 
in the races. During the training (all these 
crews should train as strictly as a varsity crew) 
the captain and coach can be ‘‘spotting’’ the 
best men as candidates for the crew. The likely 
freshmen can be spotted as well for the fresh- 
man crew. Immediately after the races have 
been rowed the captain should notify each one 
of these picked men that they are invited to row 
in the ’varsity or freshman crew—or rather to 
try for them—and on the following day the 
crews should be afloat and the serious work of 
coaching continued. I would suggest a distance 
of a mile and a half at the most for these spring 
races. That is sufficient in which to bring out 
the stamina of the men and to prevent the races 
from being scrambles. 

So much for a rough sketch of this plan. 
Many details would have to be considered in or- 
der to adapt it to particular localities, but there 
is no reason why it could not be adopted. The 
advantage gained would be that a uniform 
method of rowing would be taught in each col- 
lege. Even if only two crews should enter each 
year, they would be sure of getting respectable 
coaching. The races would be made a real 
school of rowing for future ’varsity crews and 
would be most interesting in themselves. The 
men would have a double incentive—a decent 
prize and fame to compete for, as well as the 
possibility of being selected for the ’varsity 
or freshman crews. To row in one’s proper 
crew would become athing worth doing. Should 
it be found in this way that the cdllege con- 
tained more than eight really good oarsmen 
(leaving the freshmen out of the question now), 
it might be well to arrange a still further race, 
to take place two weeks after the spring races 
and to be called the ’Varsity Trial race, be- 
tween two picked crews made up of the best six- 








AQUATICS. 


teen men rowing in the spring races, and the 
two crews made as even as possible. Now this 
plan would make it certain that no raw oars- 
man should ever sit in the ’varsity crew, and 
each man would have had some valuable ex- 
perience and would have proved himself worth 
a place in the boat. It would vastly improve 
the character of rowing generally and would 
lift the class races out of their present wretched 
and useless condition. Then, too, it would 
tend greatly to popularize the sport with the 
public generally and with the undergraduates 
if it were known that good boat racing would 
take place each spring. The question of get- 
ting competent coaches would be a serious one, 
possibly, for the first year, but by the second 
year there would be a number of well-trained 
oarsmen thoroughly well qualified to become 
coaches. The present system of class races is 
absolutely worthless so far as developing good 
or even moderate material is concerned. What 
college will be the first to make a step forward ? 
CHASE MELLEN. 
Par 


ROWING NOTES. 


Our Harvard correspondent tells us that the 
crew in the latter part of April began to use the 
shell ordered for the ’88 crew. It is 63 feet 
long and 26 inches wide and very heavy, having 
been made in England. New and heavier rig- 
ging was putintoit. Thecrew wasina very sat- 
isfactory condition. In Perkins it has the best 
stroke since Penrose in 1886, with the possible 
exception of Storrow in 1887. Mr. C. F. Adams 
was coaching the crew and doing very well. Mr. 
Keyes had not put in an appearance yet. The 
very sad death, by drowning, of Adelbert Shaw 
was a great loss tothe crew. The order of row- 
ing on the first of last month and weights of the 
men were as follows : 


Bow Newell, ’94 . 169 
2 Lynam, M.S. . 165 

3 Rantoul, ’92 165 

4 Powers, ’92. 160 

5 wa 93 170 

ms Vail, ; 190 
Kelton, 93 ° Ig2 
Stroke Perkins, ’gI (Capt. ) 165 
Average. . . 172 


The weight seems too a placed at either 
end. No. 5 is usually the heaviest man, but in 
the Harvard crew heis the third heaviest. This 
does not seem wise, as it must throw the boat 
down at the stern and bow. Criticising the in- 
dividual men: Perkins rows well, his blade 
work being clean and his body form excellent. 
He sets a steady stroke. Kelton has good body 
work and backs up stroke well, but has a ten- 
dency torow deep, finishing badly. Vail does 
not seem constitutionally strong, but is said to 
stand the work well. He pulls a strong oar, but 
is apt to get short and to miss the beginning. 
Cummings is erratic. Attimes he is slow and 
washes out. Powers is not very good. He 
swings out of the hoat and rushes his slide. 
His swing forward is uneven. Rantoul is very 
fair. He is nothing extraordinary, but uses the 
strength he has very well. Lynam is good. 
His ‘“‘form’’ is awkward from trying to over- 
come a professional style of rowing learned at 
Bowdoin. His watermanship isgood. Newell, 
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a freshman, is short but powerful. He does not 
get the beginning as smart as he should and 
kicks his slide. He shows promise, however. 
The starboard side does not finish as well as the 
stroke side, causing the boat to roll. On the 
whole the crew, though nothing wonderful, 
looks as if it might be a fast one. The men sit 
up well, but their recover is not good. The leg 
work is good, but they have yet to learn how to 
get together, and must do so before the race. 


THE Yale crew has improved steadily since 
our last note, Heffelfinger in particular. Gould 
has at times rowed stroke in place of Simms, 
but the latter will probably be the stroke. Mr. 
Cook has expressed himself as not absolutely 
despondent about the men. The blade work 
is better than it was at Philadelphia. The 
thorough system pursued at New Haven is tell- 
ing on the crew, which will be no unworthy 
successor of last year’s great one. The captain, 
Brewster, has been unwell at times, but will row 
regularly, no doubt, hereafter. 


THE Columbia College ’varsity crew of this 
year can be praised for its conscientious work. 
Every man works with the idea of doing what 
he is told by the coach. It is a hardworking 
crew and should show up well in its races. 
With improvement in blade work and water- 
manship it should be a very fair one. The 
swing is good, the beginning fair, but the time 
poor. McKeeis a first-class oar and makes a fair 
stroke. Metcalfe is good and rows hard. Camp 
meets his oar badly and finishes too soon. 
Prince rows pretty well, but at times swings un- 
evenly and does not mark thetime. Chrystie 
rows very short in the water. Pomeroy rows 
pretty well but meets his oar. Oakes hasa very 
short swing, but rows in fair form. Meikleham 
shows promise of becoming a good oarsman. 
He is strong and rows hard. W. Tainter and 
Gignoux, the substitutes, are just learning the 
rudiments of sitting up and rowing. The men 
are a light lot, and, except three or four of them, 
do not seem very strong. 

THE Cornell crew has been making steady 
progress under Courtney’s training. When will 
the professional coach and trainer disappear alto- 
gether from college rowing? It is an institu- 
tion decidedly out of‘date, Cornell has lost 
several of its best oars of last year’s crew, but 
this year’s material is very good. 

ALL is activity at the University of Pennsyl- 


vania, where there is an unusual number of can- 
didates for the crew, which will be a heavy one. 





CANOEING. 


AT the annual meeting of the Irrawadi Canoe 
Club, of Davenport, Ia., the following officers 
were elected: Commodore, M. Bunker; vice- 
commodore, Geo. E. Copeland; secretary and 
treasurer, E, E. Snider, and a number of cruises 
were planned for the forthcoming season ; one 
on the Iowa River and the regular Decoration 
Day cruise to be from the club house via steamer 
to the head of the Rock Island Rapids, return- 
ing in canoes; ladies to accompany, and one 
of about ten days with the ladies, on the 
Maquoketa River, in August. 

The Davenport River carnival, originated by 
the I. C. C., has now passed to the management 
of the Davenport Carnival Association, incorpo- 
rated for the express purpose of perpetuating it. 
















FIXTURES, 


June 2—A. A. oP, poe athletic championship. 

June 2--Clan-na-Gael open games, 

June 3—Court Brown, 7,886 A. O. F., games. 

June 6-—-New England I. S. A. games. 

June 5—Pastime A. C. open games. 

June oer A. C. open games. 

June 13—N A C. open games. 

June 13—Corinthian A. C. open games. 

June 20—Yonkers A. C. open games. 

THE final games of the Twelfth Regiment Ath- 
letic Association of New York were held in the 
armory of the regiment on April 15, with the 
following results : 

Mile run (in heavy marching order), open only 
to members of the regiment—Won by E, R. 
Leonard, Company E, scratch; time, 5m. 
59 3-5S. 

60-yards dash (handicap) — Won by P. M. 
Clark, New York city (7 feet); time, 6 3-5s. 

2-mile steeplechase (handicap)—Won by Er- 
nest Hjertsberg, N. J. A. C. (5s.); time, I1m. 
I 4-5s. 

880-yards run (fornovices, scratch)—Won by 
G. W. Betts, Manhattan A. C.; time, 2m. 13s. 

THE seventeenth annual spring games of the 
College of the City of New York Athletic Asso- 
ciation resulted as follows : 

100-yards dash, final heat—Won by E. Gold- 
mark, ’92 (6 yds.); W. M. Craft, ’92 (scratch), sec- 
ond ; time, I0 2-5s. 

Mile bicycle race, handicap—Won by E. Spohr, 
’94 (scratch); E. P. Fisher, ’93 (50 yds.), second ; 
time, 3m. 3 I-5s. ‘ 

440-yards run, handicap—Won by S..L. Wood, 
’gt (20 yds.); Thornton Earle, '92 (scratch), sec- 
ond; time, 54 3-5s. 

Mile walk, open to collegians, scratch—Won 
by Floyd Collis, Columbia ; F. A. Borcherling, 
Princeton, second ; time, 7m. 134s. 

Mile run, handicap—Won by R. H. Baynes, 
93 (scratch) ; E. B. Stebbins, ’93 (60 yds.), 
second; time, 4m. 54s. 

220-y ards run, handicap.—Dead heat between 
W. M. Croft, ’92, and E. Goldsmith; time, 
23 2-5s. In the toss Croft won. 

2-mile ordinary bicycle race, open to colle- 
gians, scratch, final heat—Won by F. Spohr, 
‘94; W H. Hall, Columbia, second; time, 
6m. 25 3-5s. 

Half-mile run, handicap—Won by C. S. Beau- 
bien, ’93 (20 yds.); J. H. Blot, ’94 (20 yds.), sec- 
ond ; time, 2m. II 2-5s. 

3-mile run, handicap--Won by E. H. Baynes, 
93 (scratch); E. V. Stebbins, ’93 (250 yds.), sec- 
ond ; time, 17m. 6 4-5s. 

220-yards hurdle race, handicap—Won by E. 
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R. Maguire, ’93 (8 
yds.) ; W. V. Kelly, 
*gt (scratch), sec- 
ond ; time, 29 I-5s. kee 

At the Yale an- 
nual spring games the following were the 
results : 

1oo-yards dash, final heat—A. H. Jones, ’93, 
first; S. L. Lassell, *92, second ; time, 10 2-5s. 

220-yards dash—A. H. Jones, ’93, first ; L. W. 
Day, ’93 S., second ; time, 23 -45s. 

- 440-yards dash—Won by S. Scoville, Jr., ’93 

J. H. Goss, ’94, second ; time 54 4-5s. 
120-yards hurdle—Won by H. L. Williams, 

’91; A. H. Reynolds, ’91, second ; time, 16 2-5s. 

140-yards hurdle—Won by H. L. Williams, ’91; 
S. H. Pearce, ’91 S., second ; time, 17 2-5s. 

Half-mile run—Won by W. B. Wright, ’92 
A. H. Reynolds, ’g1, second ; time, 2m. 4 I-58. 

Mile run—Won by A. C, Williams, ‘02; 5. 2- 
Lloyd, ’91, second ; time, 4m. 46s. 

Pole vault—Won by E. D. Ryder, ’g1, with a 
vault of to ft.; G. J. Briggs, ’93, second, with 9 
ft. g in. 

Running broad jump—H. L. Williams, ’gr, 
first; J. H. Hammond, ’92 S., second ; distance, 
20 ft. 11% in. 

Running high jump—A. H. Reynolds, 
first; second, C. G. Trumbull, ’93; height, 5 ft. 
3 in. 

Throwing the hammer—Won by H. A. EI- 
cock, M. S.; A. H. Reynolds, ’91, second ; dis- 
tance, 86 ft. 6% in. 

Putting the shot—Won by H. A. Elcock, M. 
S.; H. L. Williams, ’91, second ; distance, 36 ft. 


4 in. 
Mile walk—Won by S. H. Bunnell, ’gr, S.; S. 
B. S. Bissell, '94, second ; time, 7m. 44 3-5s. 
The 2-mile bicycle race was postponed, and 
will take place on the first good day. 


THE Long Island Cross-Country Association 
held their first annual championship races on 
the grounds of the Brighton Beach Racing As- 
sociation on Saturday afternoon, April 18. The 
order of finish was as follows: 

E. Edwards, Acorn A. A., I ; time, 38m. 23 %s. ; 
J. Bartlett, Acorn A. A., 2; time, 39m. 30s. ; 
Michael E. Healey, Acorn A. A., 3; time, 43m. 


THE Seventy-fourth Regiment, N. G.S. N.Y., 
held games in their armory, Buffalo, N. Y., 
on Saturday evening, April 18. Following are 
the summaries : 

60-yards run—E. N. Benson, B. A. C., 1 
L. Sarre, M. A. C., 2; time, 6 2-5s. 

Mile walk—C. J. Wolfe, Seventy-fourth Regi- 
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ment A. A.,1; G. A. Milson, Seventy-fourth 
Regiment A. he. 2; time, 7m. 39 2-5s. 

Running hitch and kick—W. H. Stanley, I. A. 
C.,. 8%. g in. 23 J: BE. Otto, OC. A. C., St. 
23% in., 2. 

Half-mile run—A. C. Suckow, Company A, 1; 
G. F. Hurst, Company E, 2; time, 2m. 2 I-5s. 

Furlong run—E. L. Sarre, mM. As C,, 23 -W. 
McDougal, B. A. C., 2; time, 26 3-5s. 

60-yards run, for regiment only—A. B. Wilson, 
Company D, 1; E. P. Berke, Company A, 2. 

Mile run—Thomas Mercer, Jr., I. A. C., 
W. H. Denning, D. A. C., 2; time, 5m. IIs. 

Standing broad jump—J. Fitzpatrick, B. A. 
C.,9%. 4.10., 1; GC. FB. Ritcher, 1, A. C., 9 ft. 3 
in., 2. 

Barrel race—L. C. Gangen, 65th Regiment, 
A. A., £3 J. M. Nason; B: A. C., 2. 

Bayonet race—E. P. Burke, Company A, 
J. R. Robertson, Company D, 2. 

Quarter-mile run (open to commissioned 
officers only)—Lieut. C. J. Wolfe, 1. 
Quarter-mile run—E. L. Sarre, M. A. C., 1 

D. La Franier, 2. 


THE Boston Athletic Association held open 
handicap games at the Irvington Oval, Boston, 
Mass., on Thursday afternoon, April 23. Fol- 
lowing are the results : 

100-yards run—G, F. Brown, Jr., Boston A. A, 
and Harvard A. A. (6 yds.), 1; Allen French, 
Boston A. A. (8 yds),2; C. R. Ross, M.I. T. 
(5 yds.), 3; time, Ios. 

Mile run—T. Spencer, B. A. A. (70 yds.), 1; 
E. L. White, T. A. C. (50 yds.), 2; A. Blake, 
Harvard A. A. (70 yds.), 3; time, 4m. 33 3-5s. 

Throwing 16-pound hammer—J. ‘R. Finlay, 
Harvard A. A. (15 ft.), 1,94 ft. 9 in.; D. Long, 
B. A. A. (scratch), 2, 109 ‘ft. 8 in.; ; ws g McNeil, 
T.. A. GC. (20 ft.), 3, 86 ft. g in. 

THE freshman class games of Swarthmore 


College were held on the Whittier Field Satur- 
day afternoon April 25. Following are the 


rs 


I; 


P, 


results : 

1oo-yards run—C. S. Swayne, 1; Kent 
Hughes, 2; time, IIs. 

220-yards run—C,. S. Swayne, 1; Simmons, 


2; time, 26s. 
Half-mile run—Ballinger, 1, walk over ; time, 


2m. 16s. 
440-yards run—H. E. Simmons, 1; C, S. 
Swayne, 2; time, 60%s. 


Mile walk—E. Harrish, 
time, 8m. 163s. 

Mile run—R. Richards, I ; 
5m. 32s. 

120-yards hurdle (3 ft. 6 in. high)—D. Rush- 
more, 1; H. L. Heulings, 2; time, 20 2-5s. 

220-yards hurdle (2 ft. 6 in. high)—R. Richard- 


C. S. Moore, 2; 


I, 


E. Staab, 2; time, 


son, 1; C. S. Swayne, 2; time, 30s. 

Pole vault—C. S. Swayne, 1; Couson, 2; 
height, 8 ft. 

Putting 16-pound shot—Lip pens 13°C.. 3: 


Swayne, 2; distance, 29 ft. 3% 

Throwing 16-pound anane—t, S. Swayne, 
1; E. Bond, 2; distance, 74 ft. 10% in. 

Running broad jump—C. S. Swayne, 
man, 2; distance, Ig ft. 

Running high jump—C. S. Swayne1 ; P. Sel- 
lers, 2; height, 5 ft. 21% in. 


t+ Saxe 


THE First Regiment Athletic Association, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., held their annual spring 
games in the regiment’s armory, at Broad and 
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Callowhill streets, ‘Saturday evening, April 25. 
Following are the results : 

220-yards run—E. E, Barnes, 
(scratch), 1; A. L. Whittaker, Y. 
yds.), 2; ‘time, 26 1-5s. 

Half-mile run—Edwin L. Bodger, Central 
High School (25 yds.), 1; J. H. Wilson, A. C. 
S. N. (18 yds.), 2; R. W. Lioyd, ¥oM: €) A. Gs 
yds.), 3; time, 2m. 13 3-5s. 

Half-mile run, open to members of the regi- 
ment only—J. D. Patterson, Jr., Company D (20 


N. J. A. C. 
M. C. A. (3 


yds.), 1; George D. Conley, Company K (25 
yds.), 2; Charles F. McGlinchy, Company A 
(10 yds.), 3; time, 2m. 25 2-5s. 


Half-mile walk, for members of regiment 
only—C. F. McGlinchy, Company A (scratch), 
1; J. J. Dickinson, Jr. (10s.), 2; time, 3m. 28 


3-58. 

Mile walk—C. H. Buckley, A. C. S. N. 
(scratch), 1; C. Manning, Swarthmore College 
(scratch), 2; time, 7m. 57 3-5s. 

220-yards hurdle—E. E. Barnes, N. J. A. C. 
(scratch), 1; Robert B. McMullin, Y. M. C. A. 
(11 yds.), 2; time, 30 I-§s. 

Mile safety bicycle—J. D. Donnelly, Oxford 
Wheelmen (10 yds.), 1; Albert Behring, Y. M. 
C. A. (70 yds.), 2; time, 3m. 25 I-5s. 


2-mile ordinary bicycle—S. H. Crawford, 
Time Wheelmen (20 yds.), 1; J. I. Reeser, 
Northeast Wheelmen (40 yds.), 2; time, 7m. 


17 3-58- 

Running high jump—A. Nickerson, N. Y. A. 
C. (scratch), 1, 5 ft. 10% in.; Herbert Herrick, 
M. A.C. (1in.), 2, 5 ft. 9% in.; E. E. Barnes, N. J. 
A. G., 3, '§ ft. Sin. 

135-pound boxing—Owen H. Zeigler, First 
Regiment A. A., defeated John B, Anderson, 
Third RegimentA. A 

158-pound boxing—T. J. 
ment A. A., won by default. 

Special contest—Robert Andrews defeated 
John Simmons. Both First Regiment men. 

Special 125-pound contest—J. F. McFarland 
defeated J. H. Watt. 

135-pound wrestling—W. Troesh, P.T., threw 
J. H. Klund, W. A. C., in 59 1-5s. 

158-pound wrestling—Dana L. Chesterman 
threw C. P. Randolph in 2m. 50 3-5s._ Both are 
A.C. S. N. men. 


Kelly, First Regi- 


THE senior and _— cross-country team 
and individual championship races were held 
Saturday afternoon, April 25, at Morris Park, 
by the National Cross-Country Association. T. 
J. Vogellus, Wayne A. C., won the junior and 
M. Kennedy, Prospect Harriers, won the senior 
event. The team races resulted in the Trimount 
Athletic Club, of Boston, winning the junior and 
the Prospect Harriers the senior event. Time 
for Vogellus, 48m. 52 3-5s. ; time for Kennedy, 
46m. 30 4-5s. 


THE first indoor championship games of the 
Pacific Association of the Amateur Athletic 
Union were held at Mechanics’ Pavilion, San 
Francisco, Cal., on Friday evening, April 24. 
Following are the results : 

75-yards — Mays, U. C., 1; A. S. Hen- 

a Be oP ‘eck, 0. A. Ci. 35 


derson, O. A C 
time, 8s. 

300-yards run—S. V. core AC. 2 
S. Henderson, O. A. el Ga Oe Kortic, 0. A 
C., 3; time, 35 2-5s. 

1,000-yards run—R. MacArthur, O. A. C., 1 
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M. L. Espinosa, O. A. C., 2; H. M. Collins, 
O. A. C., 3; time, 2m. 27s. 

2-mile run—P. D. Skillman, O. A. C., 1; F. 
L. Cooley, O. A. C., 2; R. MacArthur, O. A C., 
3; time, Iom. 12s. 

Three-quarter mile walk—Horace Coffin, O. 
A. C., 1; James Jervis, O. A.C., 2; C. M. Yates, 
O. A. C., 3; time, 4m. 55 2-5s. 

4-mile walk—James Jervis, O. A. C.,1;C. M. 
Yates, O. A. C., 2; time, 31m. 18s. 

200-yards hurdle (3 ft. 6 in. high)—F. F. Fos- 
ter, D, A. C., cr; PP. M. Wand. 0. A. C., 2; 
Arthur Kelter, 3; time, 31s. 

300-yards hurdle (2 ft. 6. in. high)—S. V. Cas- 
ady, 0. A. C., 1; F. F. Foster, 0. A. C., 2; 
Arthur Kelter, O. A. C., 3; time, 41s. 

Standing broad jump—H. P. Hammond. U. 
C., 2; J.C. Konic; 0. A. C., 2; C. Rich, G. C. 
A. C., 3; distance, g ft. 10% in. 

Pole jump for distance—John Purcell, O. A. 
C.,1; H. M. Willis, U. C., 2; A. Kelter, O. A. 
C., 3; distance, 21 ft. 113¢ in. 

Putting 24-pound shot—John Purcell, O. A. 
C., 1; J. P: McQuade, 5. F. 0. A. C., 2; H. 
McLaughlin, A. A. A. C., 3; distance, 28 ft. 4% 
in. 

Tue Acorn Athletic Association, of Brooklyn, 
held a competition on Wednesday evening, April 
29, at their gymnasium, for the light-weight tug- 
of-war championship. The Acorn team won 
first place, the Manhattans second and the 
Pastimes third. The winning team was made 
up as follows: G. Niblo, 1; Fred Olsen, 2; 
Theodore Richards, Jr., 3; Arthur Cale, an- 
chor. 


THE Berkeley Athletic Association, which 
might be known as the junior branch of the 
Berkeley Athletic Club, held games on the 
Berkeley Oval on Friday afternoon, May 1. 
Following are the results : 

100-yards run—J. H. Jaffray, 1; G. C. Rich- 
ards, 2; time, II 3-5s. 

1o00o-yards run (open)—F. L. Pell, Cutler, 1; 
E. Burke, Cutler, 2; time, 11 2-5s. 

100-yards run (boys under fifteen)—P. J. 
Drake, 1; R. A. Eliott, 2; time, 12 1-5s. 

Mile run (open)—L. Hasbrouck, Harvard, 1 ; 
Paret, Columbia Grammar, 2; time, 5m. 35 
I-5s. 

440-yards run (open)—F. L. Pell, Cutler, 1 ; 
E. B. Sturgis, Dwight, 2; time, 54 4-5s. 

Running high jump—G. C. Richards, 1; S; 
D. Bowers, 2; 4 ft. 9% in. 

220-yards run—J. H. Jaffray, 1; J. S. Stout, 
Jr., 2; time, 26%s. 

Half-mile run—John Islin, 1; L. B. Brown, 
2; time, 2m, 22 3-5s. 

Putting 12-pound shot—J. P. Sherman, 1 ; H. 
W. Inman, 2; 26 ft. ro in. 

120-yards hurdle (3 ft. high)—G. C. Richards, 
1; E. R. Otherman, 2; time, 17 2-5s. 

Mile safety bicycle—J. R. Brocker, 1; H. 
Miller, 2; time, 3m. 38 I-5s. 

Running broad jump—G. C. Richards, 1 ; C. 
F, Champney, 2; 18 ft. 2 in. 

Mile walk—T. L. Bogart, 1; F. M. Hoyt, 2; 
time, 18m 8 3-5s. 

Throwing baseball—Paul Stebbins, 1; J. H. 
Jaffray, 2; 260 ft. 

Mile run—F. B. Brown, 1; E. F. Champney, 
2; time, 5m. 40s. 


440-yards run—J. S. Stout, Jr., 1; J. H. Eliott, 
2; time, 58 3-5s. 

100-yards run (boys under twelve)—C. D. Held, 
1; D. Lawrence, 2; time, I5s. 

Exhibition runs were also made by Edward 
W. Allen, B. A. A., ’91, 100 yards, 10 2-5s.; 
200 yards, 20s. Allen was aided bya strong 
wind, and the performances do not, of course, 
go on record. 


THE Cutler’s School Athletic Association held 
their first annual field meeting on Wednesday 
afternoon, April 30, at the M. A. C. grounds, 
Fifty-sixth street and Eighth avenue. Following 
are the results: 

100-yards run (boys under fifteen)—B. Robin- 
son, 1; J. Powell, 2 ; time, 12 2-5s. 

100-yards run—F, L. Pell, 1; A. L. Curtis, 2; 
time, IIs. 

Half-mile run (boys under sixteen)—W. P. 
Robins, 1; D. J. Dupignac, 2; time, 2m. 37 2-5s. 

Half-mile run—A. Wardwell, 1; F. M. Cut- 
ler, 2; time, 2m. 25 2-5s. 

1oo-yards hurdle—L. V. Valentine, 1; C. M. 
Clark, 2; time, 14 2-5s. 

Quarter-mile run—A. Wardwell, 1; F. L. 
Pell, 2; time, 59s. 

220-yards run—A. Wardwell, 1; L. S. Kerr, 


.2; time, 25 4-5s. 


Mile bicycle—W. B. Pell, 1; H. K. Bird, 2; 
time, 3m. 55 3-5s. 

Running broad jump—F. L. Pell, 1, 19 ft gin.; 
C. M. Clark, 2, 17 ft. g in. 

220-yards run (open)—E. W. Allen, Berkeley, 
1; C. G. Friend, Dr. Sach’s, 2; H. Chatain, 
Harvard, 3; time, 24 2-5s. 

Half-mile run (open)—E. Sturgis, Dwight, 1 ; 
R. Hoffman, Irelafid’s, 2; F. Champney, Berke- 
ley, 3; time, 2m. 9 4-5s. 

Mile run (open)—W. Emerson, Morse, 1 ; C. 
L. Riker, Halsey, 2; time, 5m. 2Is. 


THE Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
held their annual field games on Saturday, May 
2, at Beacon Park, Boston, Mass. The results 
were as follows: 

120-yards hurdle—J. Crane, Jr., ’92, 1; H. W. 
Stanwood, ’93, 2; time, 18 4-5s. 

50-yards run—C. E. Bucholz, ’92, 1; C. R. 
Boss, ’93, 2; time, 6 1-5s. 

Quarter-mile run—T,. Spencer, ’g1, 1; C. K. 
Dearborn, ’93, 2; time, 53 2-5s. 

1oo-yards run—C. R. Boss, ’93, 1; C. E. 
Bucholz, ’92, 2; time, 10%s. 

220-yards hurdle—J. Crane, Jr., ’92, 1; H. W. 
Stanwood, ’93, 2; time, 29 2-5s. 

Mile run—F. A. Sargent, 1; W. Leeming, ’91, 
2; time, 4m. 40 2-5s. 

Half-mile run—T. Spencer, ’91, 1; G. K. 
Dearborn, ’gI, 2; time, 2m. 6 4-5s. 

Furlong run—A. French, ’92, 1; C. E. Buch- 
olz, ’92, 2; J. C. Boyd, ’93, 3; time, 23 4-5s. 


THE Suburban Harriers held their annual 
handicap race over the usual course, Fort 
George, New York, on Saturday afternoon, May 
2. Following are the results : 

A. Mills, Yonkers Y. M. C. A. (3m. 20s.) 1; 
time, 33m. 52s.; E. R. Leonard, S. A. C. (2m. 
Iss ), 2; time, 32m. 52s.; W. Clossy, Wayne 
A. C. (3m.) 3; time, 34m. Is. 
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FIXTURES. 


June “ea road race of Wheelman's Racing League, 
Brooklyn, N 

June 6—Hill-climbing contest, Son-of-a-Gun Hill, near 
St. Louis, 

une 8—Annual sprin 

- and New Haven 
Haven, Conn. 

June 8—The New Haven (Conn.) Bicycle Club tourna- 
ment. 

June 13—Fourth annual century run, Newark. N, J., 
Philadelphia, 

June 16, 17—Annual meet of the Iowa Division L, A. W. 
at Newton, Ta, 

June 18, 1g>—New Hampshire Division of the L. A. W. 
meet, Concord, N. 
yume 26 and 27—Kentucky Division meet at Louisville, 


meet Connecticut Division L. A. 


oi 


icycle Club tournament at New 


= 27—South End Wheelman’s race at Philadelphia, 
EDITORIAL NOTES, 


Wuat a dull, monotonous old world it would 
be if it were not for the disgruntled element, and 
I am led to moralize thus on noting how many 
cyclers there are who are dissatisfied with the 
terms of the alliance lately effected between the 
A. A. U. and L. A. W. In the name of sense 
what more could the League expect than it has 
got and wherein lies the reason for all this 
pestiferous kicking ? 

In the first place we find that the A. A. U. 
admits the jurisdiction of the L. A. W. over all 
cycle track events, and whenever races are to 
be run under the auspices of A. A. U. clubs the 
League rules are those which must govern the 
events. Whena man is charged with the trans- 
gression of those rules he is tried under them; 
if an L. A.W. member only, then the A. A. U, in 
no way have any voice in determining his guilt, 
but if he be an A. A. U. member as well as an 
L. A. W., then the tribunal is made up of one 
A. A. U. man, one L. A. W. and a third man,to 
be chosen by these two. What can be fairer ; 
what more equitable? Certainly L. A. W. mem- 
bers could ask no more. 

‘*The price paid” is supposed to be the rein- 
statement of the suspended men. Well, let us 
see about that. The fact is the men were sus- 
pended under a misapprehension of the wording 
and intent of the rule under which the sus- 
pensions were made, a bad mistake made by 
the racing board of 1890. I have it on pretty 
good authority that the L. A. W. officials dis- 
covered this mistake shortly after the men were 
suspended, and they would have removed the 
suspensions in any event, but by a shrewd 
move they put a bold face on and refused to 
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discuss the question of suspensions with the 
A. A. U. until it had been definitely decided as 
to whether there was to be war or peace between 
the two bodies. 

Whether this ‘‘little game of bluff” had any 
influence with the A. A. U. I am unable to say, 
but the fact stands forth that the suspensions 
were not removed until after the terms of al- 
liance had been closed with the A. A. U. The 
so called ‘‘ price paid” would have been paid 
anyway, as the men had in no way violated the 
rules of the League. 

I notice another class of the disgruntled claim 
that the A. A. U. does not intend to hold by the 
terms of the alliance any way. This is absurd, 
although these doubting Thomases have a slight 
cause for their disbelief in remembering the 
rather questionable methods employed by Mr. 
Curtis last winter in trying to get the A. A. U. 
to repudiate the agreement made with the L. 
A. W. last spring. My readers may remember 
that an agreement was made last spring be- 
tween the two organizations, but through some 
unexplained cause the records of the joint meet- 
ing and agreement never got on to the official 
records of the A. A. U.; hence Mr. Curtis, while 
not denying that the arrangement was made in 
good faith and was recognized by the L. A. W., 
desired and urged that the agreement be repu- 
diated. Mr. Curtis did not carry his point. It 
is scarcely in good taste for anyone to directly 
charge bad faith on the part of the A. A. U., 
and I for one believe that there will be no cause 
for fear on that score. 

Another point made in favor of the L. A. W. 
is that the League is allowed one representative 
on the A. A. U. board of governors, to have a 
voice and vote at all its meetings exactly the 
same as any other member of the board. The 
A. A. U. does not have a like representative in 
the councils of the L. A. W. I cannot for the 
life of me see wherein the grumblers have a 
single peg on which to hang their bundle of 
complaints. 

Since writing the above I have noticed that 
‘*Rule G” has been inserted in the new racing 
rules of the L. A. W. This rule provides that 
all clubs must ask for the consent of the racing 
board before they can pay the expenses of their 
members to race meetings. It was this rule 
that has nearly caused a breach between the L. 
A. W. and A. A. U. If this rule stands the 
chances of war are most probable, as I do not 








for a moment believe the A. A. U. will consent 
to any such restriction. I hope and believe that 
the L. A. W. racing board will reconsider, or it 
will lay itself open to the charge of bad faith 
and lose the sympathy of all fair-minded sports- 
men. 

A change has been made in the racing rules 
so that the dates on which the national cham- 
pionship can be run will fit those of the national 
meet at Detroit in July, and Detroit will run 
the national championships. There will be 
weeping and wailing and much gnashing of 
teeth at Peoria, Ill., and Philadelphia, Pa., as 
both these points had made strong bids for the 
** champs.” 

It is a good move in the right direction that 
these championships be reduced in number and 
length of distances. They are to be one-fourth, 
one-half, one and two miles for both safety and 
ordinary. Of course solid and pneumatic tires 
will enter on even terms in these events. The 
division (ot district) championships can be run 
on dates prior to July 16. 

Now that the A. A. U. havea rule forbidding 
any athlete from joining and competing for an 
A. A. U. club outside the district in which he 
resides the hurfgry maw of the great metropoli- 
tan athletic clubs will have to be satisfied with 
what it can devour in their own territory. 
There will be no more grabbing talent from New 
England and the West by the New York clubs. 
This rule, however, does not apply to member- 
ship of those taken in prior to April1. It is a 
good rule anyway and it should have been 
adopted a year sooner. 

The new board will no doubt go at the re- 
vision of the present rules, and one of the ques- 
tions I would like to see them tackle is that of 
making the ‘‘ punishment fit the crime.’’ We 
have a practical object lesson in the working of 
a cast-iron rule which makes the offender ina 
trivial way equally liable, as to degree of pun- 
ishment, with the man who has seriously and de- 
cidedly violated the rules. It would be just as 
equitable to send a man to prison for life either 
for stealing a loaf of bread or manslaughter. 
Give the board a little discretion in the matter 
and don’t thrust upon them the necessity of do- 
ing flagrant injustice. 

Another thing the L. A. W. might just as well 
do, and that is recognize road racing. Onl 
within the past few months have the L. A. W. 
in any way recognized this branch of the sport. 
The League stubbornly continued to ignore the 
very existence of road racing. A man a year ago 
could compete for a money prize or ride against 
professionals on the road and his amateur status 
was not affected. But now if he does either of 
these things he is disqualified. Now let the L. 
A. W. go one step further and take charge of 
road racing the same as of track racing—it be- 
ing understood that one of the fundamental 
laws be that consent to use the public highway 
for such purpose be accorded by the authorities, 
and to race in violation of the express prohibi- 
tion of the authorities carries with it disquali- 
fication. 

There can be no harm in 
*“*Barkis is willin’,” and if Barkis, who in this 
case stands for the ‘‘ public,” is ‘‘ willin’ ” that 
a race should take place over the highways it 
controls nobody is harmed, and to all intents 
and purposes the participants are not law break- 
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ers. So long as road racing is permitted there 
ought to be some national controlling body, and 
that body should, without the least doubt, be the 
L. A. W. 

Another like question which the racing 
board will have to struggle with will be the use 
of pneumatic tires on the racing path. Whether 
to handicap or to separate, ‘‘that is the ques- 
tion.” For my part, I rather lean to the idea of 
separation, as I believe the use of the pneu- 
matic wheels (in the safety class at least) will 
be almost universal, and the solid-tired racing 
safety machine will become obsolete. The 
principal difficulty will be in deciding this ques- 
tion as applied to the national championships, 
and yet I cannot see but in these events all tires 
should be allowed tostart. There are few racing 
men but could avail themselves of the advantage 
of a pneumatic machine if they saw advantage 
therein. In other events it might be well to di- 
vide the types, and thus give all a show, but in 
the championships I do not see how it could be 
done. 

The movement I spoke of last month in re- * 
gard to the rebuilding the old highways _be- 
tween New York and Boston has assumed more 
definite shape. A meeting was held in New 
York April 29, at which it was decided to take 
organized and regular steps to bring about the 
‘desideratum. What a grand good thing it 
would be to have a splendid piké running all 
the way from Philadelphia to Boston. The 
League will take the matter in hand and it will 
be ably seconded by other parties interested in 
the cause of good roads. 

The limit to the possibilities of the cycle has 
not yet been reached, and I think the invention 
of an Englishman of using two thin steel discs 
in place of the ordinary spokes has elements 
of success in it. ‘‘ Windage’’ has always been 
an element to militate against speed. The re- 
sistance of rapidly-revolving spokes has always 
been a factor which materially retards the pace 
of a cyclist. Who has not heard the shrill whis- 
tle of the air as the flying spokes flash past him 
onarace track? That sound means friction, and 
serious friction, too. The invention we speak of 
if it can be applied to cycle wheels will present a 
smooth, wedge-shaped surface to the air and 
thus reduce the windage very materially and 
of course aid the speed. These discs are made of 
very thin sheet steel, the hubs are fastened to 
the centre of the discs separately ; one hub has 
a right-hand screw and the other a left-hand 
screw. The axle with right and left hand 
thread is then passed through, and by turning 
it the discs at the centre are forced apart and 
the form of a suspension wheel is secured. Un- 
less a very thin steel is used the weight must be 
materially more than that of the wire wheel ; 
whether the extra weight will counterbalance 
the advantage of the smooth surface is some- 
thing experience alone will determine. At first 
glance the idea seems a capital one. 


The man who runs the cycling department of 
the Sporting Review, of Chicago, is making him- 
self supremely ridiculous by his mad vaporings 
against the officers of the League. Cool, calm 
criticism is very proper, but when one plunges 
and raves, as he is doing, at the aforesaid 
officials and alludes to them as “‘ rascals,’’ he 
not only hurts his own case but materially 
strengthens those he would destroy. 








CYCLING. 


WHEEL SPOKES. 


ErrATUM—In the table of records published 
in the April number of OuTiING, I printed the 
mile record of H. E. Laurie at 2.28 1-5 at Hart- 
ford. Mr. Laurie made this time, but I should 
have credited him with 2.27 1-5, made at Peoria, 
September 16. 

As each year comes along I notice protests 
coming from Grand Army men against the 
practice of wheelmen making Decoration Day a 
gala day and a day specially set aside by them 
for big race meetings. 

THE Trojan Wheelmen of Troy, N. Y., have 
elected: President, George S. Coutie; vice- 
president, J. K. Hoyt; treasurer, T. T. Chase ; 
secretary, George B. Friday; financial secre- 
tary, R. Curry ; trustees, E. R. Stephens, 
George B. Friday, for two years. 

Boston will not have a club. The effort to 
revive the Massachusetts Club was a dismal 
failure. 

THE social season of the cycle clubs has come 
to an end, and now the members are turning 
their attention to the pleasures of the road and 
the excitement of the path. 

W. WINDLE forswears the race track. He 
says he is tired of racing and will only try to 
have a whack at the records this fall. 

THE Highland Bicycle Social Club, Worcester, 
Mass., was formed last month, with the follow- 
ing officers: President, F. A. Kemp; vice-presi- 
dent, A. H. Wrenwright; secretary, W. E. Young; 
treasurer, J. W. Wrenwright; captain, F. E. 
Colesworthy; bugler, R. D. Cue. The club has 
engaged quarters in the Burnside Building. 

A BILL has been introduced into the Illinois 
Legislature which compels cyclists to dismount 
when meeting teams on the road. It won't go, 
it’s ‘‘ unconstitutional,” 

THE following officers were elected at the 
semi-annual meeting of the Lake View Wheel- 
men, of Rochester, N. Y.: President, Dr. F. H. 
Sawers; vice-president, Charles H. Crouch ; 
recording secretary, H. A. Joiner; financial 
secretary, D. M. F. Leavenworth ; treasurer, 
Charles A. Elwood; captain, F. D. Morgan ; 
first lieutenant, Frank M. Crouch; second lieu- 
tenant, H. F. Marks. 


THE Montreal (Que.) Bicycle Club lately 
elected the following officers: President, A. T. 
Lane ; first vice, G. Kingan; second vice, H. 
Mackenzie; secretary, A. Harries; treasurer, 
W. S. Weldon ; captain, Louis Rubenstein ; first 
lieutenant, D. S. Louson ; second lieutenant, F. 
E. Adams; committee, W. G. Ross, E., W. Bar- 
low, D. S. Louson,*J. E. Walsh. 

THE Harlem (N. Y.) Wheelmen have left the 
League as aclub. They were disgruntled at the 
lack of attention ‘‘Hawkshaw’”’ paid to club 
matters in New York city. 


THE regular meeting of the Zigzags Bicycle 
Club, of Buffalo, N. Y., was held lately. The 
annual election took place and the result was as 
follows: President, George J. Hearne; vice- 
president, R. P. Wallace; financial secretary, 
W. G. Scherk; corresponding secretary, E. D. 
Heins ; treasurer, W. G. White; captain W. G. 
Holden; executive committee, J. N. Weig, T. 
Gemmer, H. D. Gates, R. E. Judd, S. Water- 
bury. 
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H.H. BE tt, of the Long Island (N. Y.) Wheel- 
men, rode 2,722 miles during 1890, and this 
record won him the medal for best club mileage. 

CHAIRMAN RANDALL, of the racing board, re- 
cently drew down the suspicion of the post-office 
authorities because of hisenormous mail. They 
thought he was running some lottery or ‘‘ fake” 
scheme. Investigation proved that Mr. Randall 
was an honest man. 

Lauriz, the English flyer, will not visit 
America this summer. 

THE following officers were recently elected 
by the Clover Wheelmen, of Philadelphia: 
President, R. B. Twining ; captain, A. Geissel, 
Jr.; lieutenant, Penrose Fell ; secretary, A. W. 
Fell ; treasurer, M. R. Numrich. 

THE New York Bicycle Club will probably 
make arrangements to use the Berkeley Oval 
for racing and training purposes. 

ALBANY, N. Y., is putting down some very 
fine asphalt pavements The New York State 
capital city, from being the worst paved city in 
the Union, promises to be one of the best. 

THE Des Moines (Ia.) Cycling Club has 
elected its officers for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, J. B. Green ; vice-president, W. Seymour; 
secretary, C. W. Ellsworth; captain, S. S. Set- 
tlemeyer; treasurer, Fred. Stapp; directors, 
J. B. Greene, C. W. Ellsworth, S. S. Settle- 
meyer, Fred. Kessler and C. C. Rhoads. 

‘THE Bergen County (N. J.) Wheelmen re- 
cently elected the following officers: President, 
W. E. Manning; vice-president, J. H. Clark; 
secretary, Fred. S. Bennet; treasurer, P. A. 
Meserole ; captain, J. H. Hinners; first lieu- 
tenant, Frank R. Bennet; second lieutenant, 
Louis Petallon. 

NEw officers for 1891 have been elected by the 
Rutherford (N. J.) Wheelmen, as follows: Presi- 
dent, J. L. Chapman ; vice-president, S.C. Kipp; 
treasurer, J. L. Bowers ; financial secretary, R. 
R. Leeds ; corresponding secretary, H. A. How- 
land; captain, Robert Leeds ; first lieutenant, 
G. D. W. Brown; second lieutenant. L. Meirs. 

THE recent decision of the racing board to 
change the dates of the national championships 
to July 16, 17, 18, has ‘‘ cut the Gordian knot.”’ 
Philadelphia and Peoria can now lay down 
together like the lion and the lamb in fable. 

THE clubs that have contended for the posses- 
sion of Zimmerman as a member can now sub- 
side. The New York Athletic have drawn the 
prize package. 

THE Columbus (Ohio) Safety Cycle Club 
elected officers, as follows: President, Dr. C. O. 
Probst; vice-president, George B. Topping; 
secretary, Charles G. Smith; treasurer, Carl 
Erb; captain, K. D. Wood; directors, F. B 
Everett, H. A. Nummacher and K. D. Wood. 

THE Owl Bicycle Club, of Bordentown, N, J., 
have elected the following officers for the en- 
suing year: President, J. B. Reynolds; vice- 
president, A. M. Parker; secretary and treas- 
urer, C. E. Burr; captain, Fred G. Wilse ; first 
lieutenant, H. B. Wilse; second lieutenant, 
John McMurray. 

P. J. BERLO stands charged by the L. A. W. 
with selling his prizes. He was the only one of 
“*the seventeen suspends” who on having the 
original charges dismissed had another charge 
immediately clapped on. 








BASEBALL. 


THE amateur fraternity of the metropolis will 
have quite a busy time of it this summer. 
What with the Amateur Athletic Union’s cham- 
pionship contests and those of the Amateur 
League, New York city will have a good repre- 
sentation in the arena, while over in Brooklyn 
the clubs of the Brooklyn Amateur Association 
and of the Royal Arcanum will doubtless keep 
their games lively at Prospect Park. The A. 
A. U. clubs in their championship campaign 
this season will comprise the nines of the New 
Jersey A. C., the Manhattan A. C., the New 
York A. C., the Berkeley A. C., the Yonkers A. 
C. and the Cathedral A. A. These clubs began 
their practice games in April and their cham- 
pionship season opened in May. 

The Amateur League clubs include the Staten 
Island A. C., the Staten Island C. C., the Cres- 
cent A. C., of Brooklyn, and the Englewood 
Field Club, of New Jersey. All have inclosed 
grounds and charge 25 cents admission fee. 
The Amateur League allow each club to em- 
ploy professional catchers and pitchers. The 
A. A. U. clubs allow of no player taking part in 
the club games who is paid either by ‘‘ money, 
place or emolument.” That is the rule, but 
whether it will or can be carried out is ques- 
tionable. It certainly was not observed in 18go. 

The Brooklyn Amateur Association includes 
the Resolute, Federal, Fulton, Locust, St. Jo- 
seph and St. Augustinian clubs. This associa- 
tion, too, is run on the strict amateur rule plan 
ostensibly, but it is said that there are many 
open doors for a lax observance of the strict 
rules. 

The Amateur League and the A. A. U. clubs 
will be materially strengthened by college play- 
ers as soon as the intercollegiate season ends in 
June. The principal college games arranged 
for the championship season are as follows : 

May 30, Harvard v. Yale, at Cambridge. 

June 18, Yale v. Harvard, at Cambridge. 

June 23, Yale v. Harvard, at New Haven. 

The Yale-Princeton series take place as fol- 
lows : 

May 23, Princeton v. Yale, at New Haven. 

June 6, Princeton v. Yale, at Princeton. 

June 13, Yale v. Princeton, at New York. 

The college exhibition campaign of April 
showed up the Princetons as unusually strong, 
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they giving the New York professionals a good 
shake up, while Yale defeated the New Haven 
professionals, and Harvard made a close fight 
with the Boston League team. 

A feature of the April and May exhibition games 
in the amateur arena was the success of the Staten 
Island Athletic Club in defeating both the Yale 
and Princeton nines. On April 29 the Staten 
Islanders went to New Haven to play Yale, 
and with Van Zandt in the box, against Bowers 
for Yale, the visitors won by 10 to 9. On May 
6 the Islanders had the Princeton nine as visi- 
tors at West Brighton, and with pitchers Van 
Zandt and Hammell, against Young and Drake 
of the college nine, the Islanders won by 
2tol. 

There were some noteworthy ‘‘ Chicago”’ 
games in the college arena the first week in 
May, as will be seen by the appended record : 

May 2—Brooklyn High School v. Pratt Insti- 
tute, Prospect Park, 46-0. 

May 2—Princeton v. Fordham College, Prince- 
ton 12-0. 

May 2—Cornell University v. Stevens Insti- 
tute, at Ithaca, 25-0. 

May 5—Fordham College v. Stevens Institute, 
at Fordham, Ig-o. 

The record of athletic club nines during the 
last week in April and the first week in May is 
as follows: 

April 29—New Jersey A. C. v. Crescent A.C., 
at Bay Ridge, 8-2. 

April 29—Staten Island C. C. v. New York A. 
C., at Livingston, 13-11. 

May 2—Crescent A. C. v. New York A. C., at 
New York, 22-5. 

May 6—Manhattan A. C, v. Englewood A. C., 
at New York, 6-3. 

May 6—New Jersey A. C, v. Crescent A. C., at 
Bergen Point, 3-0. 

The first game of the Intercollegiate Associa- 
tion championship games for 1891 was played 
at Amherst on May 6, on which occasion the 
Amherst nine defeated the Williams nine by 
the appended score : 

Amherst . 
Williams 

Batteries, 
Cluett. 

The same day the Brown University nine, which 
had beaten Harvard, at Providence, on April 17 
by 6 to 4, played the return game at Cambridge 


146100200—14 
41200200 I—10 
Hare and Hunt; Spaulding and 














with the Harvards, and the visitors again took 
the Harvards into camp by the following 
score : 


Brown... % $6 Oo © 2 0 t o=6 
Harvard . 00020001 0-3 
Base hits—Harvard, 6; Brown, 11. Errors— 


Harvard, 3; Brown, 6. Batteries—Bates and 
Cobb and Woodcock and Thurston. 

The model game of the opening of the May 
campaign was that played at Bergen Point on 
May 6 between the Crescent A. C., of the Ama- 
teur League, and the New Jersey "A. C., of the 
Amateur Athletic Union. The latter had pre- 
viously defeated the Crescents at Bay Ridge on 
April 29, by 8to2. This time they won by the 
appended score : 

R. B. EL 
CrescentA.C, . .000000000—0 0 2 
New Jersey A.C... 10011000 x—3 4 5 

Batteries, W. J. Currie and W. Currie ; Winter 
and F. Murphy. 

The college record for May of the three great 
nines is as follows up to May 9: 

Harvard v. Amherst, at Amherst . . . 82 
Yale v. Gotham, at New Haven 


Brown v. Harvard, at Cambridge. . oe 63 
Staten Island A. C. v. Princeton, at West 
Brighton... ; 21 


Henry Cuapwicx. - 

In our May issue we credited Williams Col- 

lege with the Intercollegiate Association cham 

pionship. We were misinformed ; the award 
was in fact made to Amherst. 





LACROSSE. 


THE season has fulfilled its promise and the 
interest manifested in lacrosse matters has great- 
ly increased from last year, as has the number 
of clubs*in and around New York. 

These clubs, though of minor importance at 
present, serve as feeders for the future cham- 
pionship teams and should be, and are, encour- 
aged by all interested in the welfare of the 
game. 

If the young teams, even though they are un- 
successful for a year or so, will only keep to- 
gether for three or four years, they are bound 
sooner or later to come out on top. A notable 
example of this is the Staten Island team, who, 
though they have changed players from time to 
time, still retain the bulk of their original mem- 
bers. 

When the men have played together for sev- 
eral seasons, and are therefore used to each 
other’s playing, it stands to reason that they 
will be better able to play a ‘‘team game, 
which, though it is not the most brilliant to 
the uninitiated to watch, by those who under- 
stand the fine points of the game is always 
appreciated, and never fails, all things else be- 
ing equal, to win the game. 

An example of this was the game played be- 
tween the Lehigh University twelve and the 
New Yorks on April 25. Although the latter 
club have finer individual players than the 
former, by clever passing from one to another 
the Lehighs succeeded in defeating them by a 
score of 6 to 4. 

Those who know of the unpleasantness be- 
tween the Staten Islanders and New Yorks 
have been waiting for a chance to form some 
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comparison between the men, both clubs of 
course claiming the distinction of being able to 
play better lacrosse, and although it is quite im- 
possible to tell surely which team is better or 
which will be at the final championship game, 

still it is interesting to note the difference in 
their play. 

In the game between the New Yorks and Le- 
highs it was evident from the beginning that 
the latter were not only in better condition, but 
were fleeter of foot than their older opponents, 
and they far surpassed them in team work. This 
was especially noticeable in the latter half of the 
game, when the New Yorks seemed winded 
and plainly showed their lack of training com- 
pared with the college boys, who have been out 
almost since the snow was off the ground. 
Although the game ended in the defeat of the 
New Yorks by a score of 6 goals to 4, they are 
almost sure to win when their men are better 
trained later in the season. 

The same may be said of the Staten Islands. 
True they did not suffer defeat at the hands of 
their opponents, but it was a hard game for the 
champions and took all their skill to keep the 
college men from winning. The Staten Islands 
were in comparatively poor condition and had 
it not been for their good playing together they 
would surely have lost. 

The game throughout was full of spirited 
playing and good work, Banks, Semple, Ray- 
mond and Buckley doing the best work for the 
Lehighs, and Curry, Whiting, Post and Center 
for the S.I. A.C. The score resulted in a tie 
of 2-2, goals being made by Banks (2) for the 
Lehighs and McClain and R. Mathews for the 
Sb AG, 

The teams lined up as follows: 


ad AC. Positions. Lehigh. 
H. Matthews. Goal. Buckley. 
Miller (Capt. ) Point: «.. « Blunt. 
Brown . Cover point . Raymond. 
Post . . First defense . MacFarland. 
Moses Second defense. Denman, ’92. 
Center . . Third defense . Denman, ’94. 
Ritchey . Centre Millar. 
McClain First attack . Van Cleve. 
King Second attack . . Semple. 
Whiting . Third attack . Vander Horst. 
Curry Outside home . Gjertsen. 
R. Mathews . Inside home . Banks (Capt.) 
Chapin . . Field captain . McCarty. 


Referee—Al. Comacho. 
LIONEL MosEs, JR. 


CRICKET. 


THE Brooklyn Cricket Club have elected the 
following officers: President, Alfred Brother- 
hood ; vice-president, W. B. Seale; secretary, 
John "Duncan, 16 Cortlandt street, New York ; 
treasurer, H. Helms; captain, F. S. Greene ; 
vice-captains, A, S. Durrant and A. A. Adams. 

The.club will this year compete in the Metro- 
politan League championship series, and will 
again meet the team from St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H., on their annual visit to New 
York in July. It has been arranged to spend 
the first week of August in Massachusetts, when 
the following clubs will be met: Fall River, 
Lowell, Mystic, Longwood, Somerville and 
Brockton. 
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TENNIS 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL 
LAWN TENNIS ASSOCIATION. 
FIXTURES. 
June r—New York Tennis Club, at New York. 


June 8—Orange Lawn Tennis Club, championship of 
New Jersey, at Orange. 


June 8—Philadelphia district championship at Philadel- 
phia 

June 15—Belmont Cricket Club, at Elmwood, West Phila- 
delphia. 


June 15—New Haven Lawn Club, championship of New 
England, at New a en. 

June 22—U.S T. A. single and double champion- 
ship for women, be W issahickon, Pa. 

June 22—St. George's Cricket Club, championship of the 
Middle States, at Hoboken. 

June 20—U. S. N. L. T. A. double championship for men, 
Eastern Division, va Staten Island. 

June 29—U.S. N. L. T, A. doublechampionship for men, 
Western Division, at Chicago. 

Wuat will probably prove the most impor- 
tant piece of legislation that has affected the 
tennis world for many years was the adoption 
of a new definition of an amateur lawn tennis 
player by the U. S. N. L. T. A. Throughout 
its ten years of existence the National Tennis 
Association has never been troubled with the 
question of professionalism, and there is nota 
single instance of the semi-professional player 
(whose advent is more to be dreaded than open 
professionalism), nor has a question been raised 
as to the eligibility on that ground of any of the 
competitors for tennis honors. The old rule, 
though quite short, was very comprehensive 
and formidable to the would-be transgressor. 
We quote it: 

An amateur is one who has never grid or taught 
any sport as one of his ordinary means of livelihood, or in 
connection therewith, and this question in any given case 
is to be decided by the executive committee of the National 
Association. 

Upon the favorable report of a committee, 
consisting of Mr. Richard D. Sears and Dr. 
James Dwight, the following was substituted in 
its place: 

An amateur is one who has never violated any of the 
following conditions: 

1. He has never entered a competition open to profes- 
sionals, nor played for a stake, public or admission money, 
or entrance fee. 


2. He has not competed with or against a professional 
for a prize. 


3- He has not played, instructed, pursued or assisted in 
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the pursuit of tennis or other athletic exercises as a means 
of livelihood or for gain or any emolument. 

4. His membership in any tennis or athletic club of any 
kind was not brought about or does not continue because of 
any mutual understanding, expressed or implied, whereby 
his continuing a member cf any such club would be of any 
pecuniary benefit to him or his club. 

5. If connected with any sporting-goods house such 
connection was not brought about or does not continue be- 
cause of his proficiency in tennis or any other form of ath- 
letic exercise. 

The executive committee shall be a tribunal to decide 
whether a player is a professional or an amateur. 


The wording of this definition is largely copied 
(in several places word for word) from the rule 
of the Amateur Athletic Union, and this associa- 
tion in its short life of but three years has been 
constantly embarrassed by infringements of its 
spirit where its letter has been more or less 
literally kept. If the last clause in the new 
tennis rule is intended to avoid these technical 
evasions, by leaving the decision as toa player's 
status solely in the hands of the executive com- 
mittee, the new rules may not create any new 
difficulties. If, on the other hand, it is only in- 
tended to convey the power to the executive 
committee to zzterpret the definition, they may 
encounter the same difficulties that the A. A. U. 
board of managers have so persistently met 
with, J. PARMLY PareT. 

#*x 

TOURNAMENTS under the direction of the Pa- 
cific States Lawn Tennis Association will be 
held as follows : 

Commencing July 2—Singles championship 
Pacific Coast, at Hotel Rafael, San Rafael, Cal. 

September g— Ladies’ singles and open 


doubles championship Pacific Coast, at Hotel 
Rafael, San Rafael, Cal. 


INTERSCHOLASTIC contests in track athletics, 
football and baseball, with a view to fostering an 
ante-college development, have proved so suc- 
cessful that the Harvard Lawn Tennis Asso- 
ciation decided to apply the idea to tennis. 
Circulars were therefore sent to college prepara- 
tory schools announcing a tournament to be 
held on the Harvard courts on Saturday, May 2, 
and asa result thirty-three entries were received, 
representing sixteen schools, viz.: Hopkinson’s, 
Boston; University Grammar, Providence; 
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Allen School, Cambridge Latin, Roxbury Lat- 
in, Dalzell School, Worcester; Boston Latin; 
Worcester High, Exeter, Hale’s, Boston ; Malden 
High, Broome and Nichols,Cambridge ; Newton 
High, High School, Fall River; Berkeley 
School, New York, and West Newton. 

When it is remembered that this is the first 
year of the tournament, and that May 2 is very 
early in the season, it will be seen that the list 
of entries and the territory they represented 
were remarkable. May 2 was an ideal day for 
tennis and every competitor entered was on 
hand when the tournament began. 

A gold medal was offered for the winner of 
the championship, a handsome trophy cup for 
the school winning the largest number of points, 
each match counting one point, and a racket for 
the runner up in the finals. 

The principal match of the first round was be- 
tween G. P. Herrick, of the Berkeley School, 
New York, and H. T. Nichols, of Hopkinson’s 
School, Boston. The playing was close and ex- 
cellent, the standard of the game being higher 
than was expected to be shown in an interscho- 
lastic tournament. Herrick played a careful, 
accurate game, and showed that he was a dan- 
gerous competitor for the championship. The 
surprise of the round was the defeat of H.C. 
Robinson, one of Hopkinson’s best men, by R. 
S. Howland, of the University Grammar School, 
Providence, R. I. 

In the second round the only important match 


was between Herrick, Berkeley School, New 
York, and Stevens, Cambridge Latin. Both 


men put up an excellent game, Herrick finally 
winning by superior head work. 

In the third round Thomas, Newton High, 
came very near winning from Herrick, Berke- 
ley, New York. The latter seemed completely 
tired out, otherwise the matches were not es- 
pecially interesting in this round. 

In the semi-finals one match was played, 
Wrenn, of Cambridge Latin, winning from 
Lyman, of Exeter, and play was then postponed 
until Monday morning, May 4. The remaining 
match in the semi-finals was a great surprise. 
Cones, Broome and Nichols, Cambridge, had 
played a steady game throughout, but was not 
thought to be able to give Herrick, Berkeley, 
New York, a close match. Herrick took the 
first set easily, but the next set, in trying tosave 
himself for the finals, played too close to his op- 
ponent and lost the set. This had a remark- 
able effect on Cones, who took three games on 
the third set before Herrick could get started. 
Then Herrick made a pretty ‘* brace,’’ and ran 
the set out. After the match several Berkeley 
School graduates, now college men, gave a 
rousing cheer for the school and its plucky little 
representative. 

After half an hour’s intermission the finals 
were begun before an enthusiastic audience. 
Wrenn was the favorite and showed from the 
start that he had the match well in hand. The 
first set was almost a walk over for him, as 
Herrick secured but one game. Herrick’s ser- 
vice was especially weak in this set. Wrenn 


played his swift left-handed strokes with re- 
markable precision, while Herrick played a 
slower game, depending more on his placing. 
The playing was brilliant on both sides and 
called forth considerable applause from the 
spectators, 
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In the second set Wrenn played closer to the 
net and succeeded in tiring his opponent by 
playing the balls across court. Herrick used 
much skill in his side-line drives, but the wind 
bothered him considerably. The third set was 
by far the best contested of the match. Herrick 
for the first time took the lead with games at 
2-1, but Wrenn’s remarkable play finally gave 
him the set and match. The sets in detail are 
as follows : 

FINALS—FIRST SET. 


R. D, Wrenn, Cambridge Latin 123406 7—total 6. 
G. P. Herrick, Berkeley, N. Y. + 000050 0—total 1. 
SECOND SET. 

R. D. Wrenn, Cambridge Latin 10 34507 8—total 6. 
G. P. Herrick, Berkeley, N. Y. 0200060 > omtetel 2. 
THIRD SET. 

R. D. Wrenn, Cambridge Latin 1 0 0 4 5.6 o 8 g—total 6. 
G. P. Herrick, Berkeley, N.Y. 0 230007 0 o—total 3. 


The interest manifested throughout the whole 
tournament was intense, and the fine playing 
witnessed was a revelation tomany. The un- 
questioned success of this interscholastic tour- 
nament makes it certain that it will be a per- 
manent fixture. 

The points scored for the Interscholastic cup 
are as follows: 

Victories. 
II 


Players. 
Cambridge Latin . . 
Berkeley, New York . 
Phillips, — ° 
Newton High . 
Broome and Nichols, Cambridge 
Chelsea High Be a sey Teens 
Dalzell’s, Worcester 
University Grammar, 
dence, R.I. . 
Malden High 
B.. Me C. Durfee ‘High, Fall 
River. F 
Worcester High. 
Roxbury Latin 
Hale’s, Boston . 
Boston Latin ‘ 
Allen’s, West Newton 
Hopkinson’s, Boston 
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THE Elmwood (R. I.) Tennis Club have elected 
the following officers : President, E. D. Bassett ; 
secretary, J. A. Fowler; treasurer, B. B. Man- 
chester ; executive committee, B. S. Blaisdell, 
Ri Pi Colwell, W. W. Dempster. 


TueE Annexed District Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion have made arrangements for a spring 
tournament to be held during May and June. 
The association consists of the Morrisania, 
Elmo, Rutherford, Ridgefield and Slocum clubs. 
The officers of the association are Jason Rogers 


president; William Field, vice-president ; John 
P. Cole, secretary, and Lee F. Brady, treas- 
urer, 


THE ‘Thirty All’’ Tennis Club, of Salem, 
Ohio, has elected the following officers: R. 
Judd, president ; F. Pow, secretary and treas- 
urer. 


THE West End Lawn Tennis Club of Jamaica, 
L. I., has been reorganized and is now in excel- 
lent condition. The club expects to give during 
the season an open tournament and two club 
events—one handicap and the other scratch. 
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Mr. SypNey W. SmITH’s home representative 
at Leeds, England, has not been idle in making 
purchases to fill orders received by Mr. Smith 
in America. Among them are the smooth St. 
Bernards Novar, by Scottish Guide, out of sis- 
ter to Winona, and a sister to Novar ; two 
young Alton bitches out of a sister to Hepsey, 
and a thirteen-months-old bitch named Urith. 
In addition to these he has bought a three- 
months-old bitch puppy by Scottish Guide, and 
a smooth-coated brother of hers, the price for 
the latter being, it is said, the largest ever paid 
for a three-months-old puppy. Young Bute has 
also been purchased for £700 from Mr. Thomas 
Shillcock, of Birmingham, who in turn gave 
£500 for Sir Hereward, brother to Young Bute, 
after having already added Marvel to his ken- 
nel at £400. 

IT now appears that the St. Bernard bitch, now 
nine months old, bought by Colonel Ruppert, 
of New York, for $2,500, is one bred by Mr. W. 
Gibb, of Armadale, Scotland, and is by Alton, 
out of Scottish Lady, a NerolIII. bitch. NerolIII. 
is a half brother to Plinlimmon, and sired the 
great Sir Bedivere. 

Aristocrat, the St. Bernard dog purchased for 
$1,500 by Colonel Ruppert, could only get third 
at Coventry, England, show. He was there 
beaten by Marvel and Claudius. As the late 
owner of Aristocrat stated that the American- 
bred first-prize winner at the recent Chicago 
show could beat Claudius, it looks as if Aristo- 
crat will have a hard row to hoe over here. 


THE Chestnut Hill Kennels have sold several 
collies to the Seminole Kennels, also of Chest- 
nut Hill, Philadelphia. The transfer includes 
the imported dog The Squire, Metchley Sur- 
prise, Jakyr Dean and Roslyn Cora. The 
Squire is now well on in years, but is still full of 
character, in which point he is unexcelled by 
any dog at Chestnut Hill 

IT is rumored that the destination of the 
smooth-coated St. Bernard dog Novar, recently 
purchased in Scotland, is the Swiss Mountain 
Kennels, Germantown, Philadelphia. 

THE American Kennel Gazette for last month 
omited the list of disqualified and suspended per- 
sons. A notice is inserted to the effect that in- 
formation on that subject can be obtained upon 
application. 

SPANIEL men are whispering the news that 
a Pennsylvania lady exhibitor has something 
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sensational in some young cockers now six 
months old, sired by Champion Jersey. Fan- 
ciers who have seen them say they have never 
come across their equals. 

Messrs. E. H. Moore, of Melrose, and Jean 
Grosvenor, of Boston, leave this month on a 
two months’ trip abroad. 


THERE are now nearly three hundred associ- 
ate members belonging to the American Kennel 
Club. 


THE Chestnut Hill Kennels will refrain from 
exhibiting collies for a year at least. Roslyn 
Dolly and one or two others have left for Eng- 
land and there is a general clearing of stock at 
the kennels. This course has been adopted with 


aview of encouraging other breeders to con- 


tinue their efforts, which seemed futile in face 
of Mr. Harrison’s long purse and all England to 
draw upon if necessary for prize winners. It is 
not unlikely that another breed in which compe- 
tition will be keen may be tried. 

J. K. Emmett has sold his old dog Plinlim- 
mon, well known to all who have seen “‘ Fritz,” 
to E. H. Moore, Melrose, Mass. The price is 
announced through the press as $5,000, but it is 
well known that the dog was on offer at about 
$1,000. Plinlimmon is nearly eight years old, 
but his name is still a drawing card to any 
kennel. 

SypNEY W. Smitu, the English St. Bernard 
breeder, sold fully $20,000 worth of dogs during 
his five weeks’ sojourn in this country. Among 
his best sales were three to Colonel Ruppert, Jr., 
of New York, Scottish Prince, Aristocrat, and a 
young Alton bitch, nine months old. It is com- 
mon rumor that it took a check for at least 
$10,000 to close that deal. 

THE large price obtained for young Alton 
stock demonstrates what a loss it was to St. 
Bernard breeders when that good dog died. 
The Swiss Mountain Kennels, Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia, had the good fortune to secure 
three Alton bitches before the run for extrava- 
gant prices set in. 

AN immense amount of time is being wasted 
by writers to Toronto papers in an effort to 
prove that J. Otis Fellows, of Hornellsville, 
should have been secured as judge of the Sep- 
tember show in place of C. H Mason. Mr. Fel- 
lows would be the last man to place himself on 
a par with our best all-round judge; possibly 
the best in the world. JAMEs WATSON, 











PIGEON FLYING. 


It is a curious fact in pigeon flying that the 
best speed and the record breaking for the day’s 
work have, with one exception, been made in the 
odd years, and so far has this come to be ac- 
cepted as the rule that in the years between 
fanciers become careless; expecting nothing, 
they are not disappointed, but seem to be quite 
satisfied that their birds ‘‘come” at all. 

For the season of 1891 there was, therefore, 
this promise of precedent, and all pigeon flyers 
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were sanguine that before its close new figures 
would be hung up; each was sure that the 
records would be broken, and by his birds, and 
the prizes were to come into his possession. 
Just who it is that will not have hoped in vain 
we must wait until the season’s close to find out, 
since the competition begun in May does not 
close until October, and thirty days for question 
follow after. 

At the opening of the season of 1891 the 
records for speed and distance for birds of any 
age were: 


FOR SPEED. 
The Mile in 

Miles. Min. Sec. Made by Owned by Made in 
200 1:13; ‘~ Little Jim . M. B. Maguire, Brooklyn . 1885 
300 . ; 1:19.5 Three Buds A. W. Craig, Philadelphia 1887 
325 . i als Albright . . J. C. Butts, Newark, N. J 1883 
425 . T:I1.5 . Eagle Bill and Pickwick . J. Blood, Philadelphia . 1889 
450. s- «. ‘E58 6 Ariel 3 T. Brooks, Germantown, Pa. 1885 
B95. « ss Fqb2 « Columbia . . F. Whiteley, Newark, N. J. 1884 
500 (west) 1:34.2 . Queen and McGrew G. Waitt, Keyport, N. J. . 1886 
500 (south) 1:43.2 . Ned Damon .. . T. F. Goldman, Brooklyn . 1885 

" (George W. Childs ] 

| Public Ledger 
525 (west) 1:18.3 . St. Thomas H. Wagner, Boston . 1889 

| Young Benny || 

LS. O. Perry J 

FOR DISTANCE, 

Miles. Made by ned by Made in 
700 . 2da.g%h. Dusky F. sama Fall River 1890 
750. 6da. 6h. Gladstone . ‘ Tide Boutelle, Providence 1890 
goo. 4da. 8h. Sergeant Dunne. W. Bennert, Newark . 1886 
950 . I1da. Red Whizzer . R. i. Hayes, Philadelphia 1885 
1,000 27da. Lady Arnoux. A. P. Baldwin, Newark 1886 
1,050 21da. Alabama S. Hunt, Fall River . 1885 





The prizes for general competition through 
the year are: 

A watch offered by the New York World for 
the best average speed from 200 miles or over, 
to be held by each increased speed as made 
from the opening of the season, May 15, and 
awarded in October of the year in which the ex- 
isting record of the mile in 1:11.5 (1,476 yards 
per minute) is beaten, and to the bird making 
the best average speed during that year. 

The George W. Childs prize, offered by 
George W. Childs, Philadelphia, in 1890, to be 
held by each increased distance as made from 
the opening of the season, May 15, and awarded 
in October of the year in which the record of 
525 miles in 1th. 25m. is beaten, either by bet- 
ter time from the same distance or from not less 
than 10 miles greater distance. The greatest 
distance in the day in the season of 1890 was 
450 miles to the loft of E. W. Twining, Yardley, 
Pa., by the birds Eddie H. and Walter N. The 
prize therefore is still to be competed for. 

The prizes for sectional competition are : 

The Stock-Keeper cup, offered by the Stock- 
Keeper, Boston, for the best average speed to 
New England lofts from 200 miles or over 
through the season. 

Twenty-five dollars offered by the Royal Blue 
Line for the best average speed through the 
season from 200 miles or over to lofts in the 
Atlantic States. 

All of these prizes are under the rules for 
public record. These rules concern only the 
proofs of performance, and place no restrictions 


either upon the number of birds to be engaged, 
the date of the journeys or the number of trials 
per bird. 

For local competition there is offered a trophy 
by the New York World, open to the lofts of 
New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City and Newark, 
and to be flown for from Rocky Mount, Va., 400 
miles. The start to be June 13 or the first favor- 
able day after. The time to be taken by watch- 
ers at the loft, the best average speed to win. 
Mr. T. F. Goldman, of the Empire City Club, was 
by unanimous consent of possible competitors 
given the management. 

The record birds reported dead or missing 
since the close of 1890 are: Baby Mine, of E. 
H. Conover, Keyport, N. J., champion for dis- 
tance in the day as a youngster until 1886; 
killed bya cat. Young Benny, of H. Wagner, 
Roslindale, Mass. ; champion for distance in the 
day ; shot while exercising over the loft. Blue 
Bell, of John McFadden, Philadelphia ; record 
from 525 miles; disappeared. Ned Damon, of 
T. F. Goldman, Brooklyn ; first to return from 
500 miles in the day ; disappeared. The Royal 
Blue, of Theo. P. Green, Woodbury, N. J.; 
winner of the speed prize for 1890; found dead 
near home when on its way from 500 miles 
station. McLeay, of Henry Wagner, Roslin- 
dale, Mass. ; first to Boston from 535 miles in 
1890; died from effects of the journey, The 
Wonderful Bird, of Theo. P. Green, Woodbury, 
N. J., 375 miles as second journey when a 
youngster, 512 miles in 18909; died after a long 
illness. E. S. STARR. 































Your true angler is always an enthusiast, and 
not infrequently a man of fads and notions. 
Every man who loves the rod and wields it with 
a master hand has his own peculiar ideas about 
every component part of a fisherman’s outfit. 
Certain styles and makes of rods ; certain tackle 
—be it lines, reels or flies—he pins faith to, and 
no other styles can compare with what he has 
chosen. Such and such a dealer makes or sells 
perhaps better goods than the favorites he 
swears by, but that makes no difference in his 
calculations. He has tested certain tackle season 
after season, and stands true to what has stood 
true to him, and, moreover, no other man’s out- 
fit can compare with his. There is but one best 
gun, dog, rod or horse in the wide, wide world, 
and every man who shoots, fishes, rides or 
drives owns it. 

That is all as it should be. Each of us has 
his own small hobby to ride, and a goodly share 
of the pleasures of angling lies in the quietly- 
nursed notion that one knows it all, and that 
tother fellow may be a well-meaning chap 
enough, but he has not taken the last degree in 
the gentle art. Reader, hidden somewhere in 
your secluded anatomy lies a firm conviction 
that you know a trick or two about luring or 
playing trout, bass or longe that the rest of the 
angling fraternity wots not of. Your rival up 
or down stream from you acts according to his 
lights, but he doesn’t know your deadly trick, 
nor will he ever learn what you know about 
casting. He’s a poor, misguided duffer, a good 
man gone wrong. That's all right; he thinks 
the same about you. 

Get two or more—the more the merrier—old 
anglers gathered together, and if they are the 
genuine grizzled veterans the air will be filled 
with music shortly. Fun no end in the tales 
they tell. Fine manly old men as a rule, with 
rich stores of experience and that clear insight 
into the mysteries of flood and field which can 
only be gained by years of constant study and 
practice in their pleasant art, it is a genuine 
treat fora young hand to hear such men fight 
their battles o’er again. One starts off with a 
struggle with a heavy fish and his eyes flash and 
his aged hand performs the motions excitedly 
as he tells of that red-letter event, unforgotten 
during the long years that have passed away 
since the doughty deed was done. He con- 
cludes triumphantly—but his triumph is short 






lived. The next crony is ready for him, and his 
fish is somehow a trifle heavierand the incidents 
of its capture a bit more exciting. Then the 
third man chimes in and spoils both yarns with 
a greater, and makes two men feel that they 
have lived in vain. If there be four in the 
party, the craftiest brain waits till the rest have 
said theirsay. This is genius! He has every- 
body else’s plans and specifications to work 
upon and atrifle of mental arithmetic enables him 
to fairly out-Herod Herod. He brings down the 
house, and, youthful angler, you who would fain 
rank with the fathers in the craft, look to it that 
you keep your story until the last. Ina game 
of this sort never break your king-row until a 
forced play is necessary. As in_ billiards, 
position’s everything, and an angler who can- 
not cap all previous stories is no true follower 
of departed Isaac. Kindly old fellows these 
fishermen—may their lyin’ always fall in pleas- 
ant places. 

This month is the best of the season upon 
many trout waters, especially on some of the 
famous streams in Canada. A few of the On- 
tario waters yield fine sport in May, but June is 
better, and on some of the streams and small 
lakes in the Province of Quebec the fishing is at 
its best in July. The waters in this country 
yield sport much earlier, but June is pre-emi- 
nently a fishing month, though unfortunately 
those plagues'‘of every good trout water, the 
flies and mosquitoes, are now aggravatingly ag- 
gressive. Still a goodly number of bites at the 
hook will to most men be ample compensation 
for a greater number on face and hands, and 
many a reader of OuTING will say, ‘‘I go a-fish- 
ing.” Among standard reversed-wing flies for 
June are the gray drake, oak fly, orange dun, 
green drake, white miller, black gnat, dark 
mackerel, alder, blue blow and marlow buzz, 
and a stock of these, with such others as the 
angler reckons among his prime favorites, will 
doubtless prove deadly. 

Reports from many parts of the country re- 
ceived of late tell of fine baskets of trout hav- 
ing been killed in good sportsmanlike fashion ; 
but here and there among the records are totals 
that show the hideous taint of greed and 
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stamp the men who rolled them up as mere 
butchers in the craft, and fit only to rank with the 
unsavory class justly styled ‘‘trout hogs.” This 
sin—for it is a sin—of killing a lot of beautiful 
game fish merely to swell the totals in the score 
book should be sternly discouraged by every 
true sportsman in the country. Wanton de- 
struction of fish is an unpardonable offense 
against the unwritten laws of pure sport, and 
no man worthy of the name of sportsman or fit 
to bear rod will kill more than a reasonable 
number of fish, no matter what his opportunities 
may be. It is more sport and better sport to 
play a few and kill them fairly than to flog a 
stream day after day and kill hundreds where 
dozens should suffice. The old disgusting story 
of too many fish being taken by greedy rods, 
of fine trout and bass killed and flung on the 
ground to rot, has been told too frequently dur- 
ing recent years. A continuation of such a 
senseless practice simply means the ruination 
of the few remaining waters worth the fishing. 
It is hard to call a halt when the sport is good, 
but one of the truest tests of sportsmanship is the 
laying aside of rod or gun while the fish are ris- 
ing or the game plentiful within reach. Yet the 
gentleman sportsman will do either as the case 
may be, and do it cheerfully and promptly as 
soon as he has enjoyed a fair amount of pleas- 
ure. Let reason and a sense of right govern 
the catch, and no fair-minded man will com- 
plain. Not one fish should be killed to be 
thrown away. When on the stream remember 
there are others to follow you. 

It is wonderful what advances have been 
made by professional tackle makers during the 
past few years. Not so long ago some of the 
best rods in use and the deadliest flies obtain- 
able were made and tied by amateurs, and of 
these some had an almost national reputation. 
Then every fisherman of note had his box of 
tools, his feathers, silk, etc., and devoted many 
a pleasant hour to tying flies of well-known pat- 
terns and devising new ones, and in all likeli- 
hood each veteran had some particularly deadly 
‘‘insect” of his own creation. A gift of a few 
such flies from an expert; was a sure sign 
of the recipient having won his favor and 
friendship. Here and there among the old 
school were men with apparently wizard’s hands 
who could make faultless rods. They were 
kings in their craft, and honored as such, but 
conditions have changed so greatly that their 
skill is littke more than an amusement now. 
Any prominent dealer in fishing tackle can sup- 
ply everything wanted in his line in short order 
and of rare quality, and anyone wanting an out- 
fit need only decide how much he cares to ex- 
pend upon it, and then be suited in brief time. 
But a novice will do well to bear in mind that 
a niggardly policy may prove disappointing. 

The close of last month brought peace for 
more than one variety of feathered game, and 
ended fora year that most senseless of all sense- 
less performances—spring shooting. It is very 
pleasant to have a few days’ sport during the 
delightful season when all nature seems to be 
shaking off the icy bonds of winter, and this 
sport is all the more enjoyable because it comes 
after a period of forced inactivity for the gun. 
But is it right; does it chord truly with the 
teachings of sound common sense? Weigh 
well and truly the facts that the head of game 
of all varieties is rapidly decreasing all over the 


broad expanse of the American continent and 
the number of sportsmen is annually increasing 
ere deciding whether spring shooting is wise or 
not. 

Time was when our game was so plentiful 
that there seemed to be no danger of its ever be- 
ing exterminated, but that time has passed away 
forever. At present, instead of countless myri- 
ads of water fowl in their old-time haunts, we 
find many formerly good marshes without a 
duck, and snipe grounds without a bird. This 
undesirable result may be attributed partly to 
the marked increase in the number of guns, 
partly to the improvements in the weapons em- 
ployed in killing the game, and partly to the 
fact that in most sections of the country far too 
much shooting is allowed. When the production 
is limited and the destruction unlimited it does 
not require much calculation to predict the fate 
of the product. Such is the case with our feath- 
ered game. There are too many guns and too 
much shooting for the breeding stock of game to 
hold its own, to say nothing of its increasing. 


A safe rule to follow would be that no variety 
of game should be subject to two open seasons 
in one year. Where duck, snipe, plover, etc., 
visit a certain locality during both spring and 
fall the law should only allow them to be shot 
during the latter period. All of these birds 
spend the winter in the South, migrate north- 
ward in the spring, and return southward bound 
in the fall. Most of the marshes and waters 
frequented by them in the spring attract them 
again during the autumn months, and spring 
shooting should not be allowed at any of these 
points. Birds moving northward in the spring 
are seeking their breeding grounds; they halt 
for a time at certain marshes and waters, and if 
unmolested there will go farther north, rear 
their young and return again in the autumn. 
The folly of shooting a pair of birds in the 
spring which, if let alone, would go away fora 
period and return later with a family of two, six, 
or a dozen should be apparent to every intelli- 
gent man. You cannot eat your cake and have 
it still uneaten. If you were offered a fragment 
of the cake at once or the whole cake a little 
later, would you or would you not consider it 
good business to bide a wee? 


For the next few months those mortals who 
cannot bear to let a gun alone must content 
themselves with trap shooting if they keep 
within the restrictions of the law. With law- 
breakers, pothunters, or whatever they may be 
termed, OuTING, of course, has no sympathy, 
and it is questionable if the shooting of live 
birds from traps is sportsmanlike during the 
warmer months, The old saying that no bird 
or fur animal should be killed during any month 
that had not an R in the name of it contained a 
heap of truth. Domestic pigeons and English 
sparrows, the birds generally used in matches 
at live targets, both breed several times a year, 
and they are not in good flying trim from May 
until at least September. During that time 
they might well be let alone and artificial 
‘‘birds’’ utilized in their stead. The killing of 
a straight string of loose-feathered, lazy birds 
during the summer months is no great credit 
even to an ordinary shot, and the several arti- 
ficial substitutes for the live birds are good 
enough to fill up time and keep the gun coming 
smoothly to the shoulder. Ep. W. SANDYS, 
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HUNTING. 

THERE are many reasons beyond those I have 
already given which justify the contention that 
if there is one sport above all others that least 
deserves the imputation of cruelty it is hunt- 
ing, for in hunting the killing of the fox is 
merely an incident to the sport, and an incident 
that is wanting about twice out of three times, 
as that is about the proportion of times that a 
fox after being found gets away and saves his 
brush. The sport is all in the line in riding over 
that line of country which the hunted fox takes 
you. A fox’s life is nothing more than the life 
of a single bird or fish, and a fox with his mean 
life once out of three times pays the price for the 
sport of a field of a hundred or more, whereas 
the lives of a score of fish ora like number 
brace of birds has to pay for the day’s sport of a 
single man. Possibly there are fanatics who 
would answer that all shooting and fishing 
should be prohibited, too. Moreover, in the case 
of fish, birds and big game a great many get 
away wounded, to die in slow agony or to suffer 
for years. A hunted fox either gets clear away 
without a mark on him or else is run into and 
instantly killed. There is no cruelty certainly 
here. Death is not in itself a cruelty. Cruelty 
is the infliction of unnecessary pain, and death 
is inevitable and necessary. It is a perfectly 
natural change through which all things living 
must pass. 

In the case of a fox it is merely that his ex- 
istence in this world for a couple of years more 
orless ceases. Some say that shooting and fish- 
ing are done to procure food and so are quite 
justifiable, and that none of that ‘‘ savage spirit 
of destruction and ruthless disregard of life 
and suffering’’ is present. They forget that 
procuring fresh air and exercise is quite as 
necessary to us as procuring food. How many 
sportsmen shoot and fish merely that the result 
of their day’s work may be eaten, and how many 
are actuated by that ‘‘ savage spirit of destruction 
and ruthless disregard of life and suffering,”’ 
or in other words, a love of sport—that healthy 
love of action, adventure and excitement which 
has made the Anglo-Saxon race what it is and 
always has been since the days of their ‘‘ sea- 
viking ’’ forefathers. 

It has been said, too, that the cruelty of hunt- 
ing extends to the horses and hounds as well as 
to the hunted fox. That the chase is the natural 
province of the hound, and is more natural to 
the horse than the wagon or the plow, no sen- 
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sible person, however, would ever question ; 
and if any such ‘‘reformer’’ ever saw the ex- 
citement and eagerness shown on a hunting 
morning by horses and hounds he would turn 
his attention to some other subject, possibly to 
his own affairs. LAWRENCE TIMPSON, 


“ANSWERS 10 OUTING CORRESPONDENTS, 


Inquirer, Rochester, N. Y.— Howard A. Tay- 
lor competed in but three tournaments last 
season, but in each of the three won a hand- 
some cup. He won the Waterbury cup for the 
third and final time at Westchester; success- 
fully defended the Middle States championship 
against A. E. Wright at Rochester, and later, 
in August, defended and won for the final time 
the bowl representing the championship of Long 
Island. In this match his opponent was R. V. 
Beach. 

Lens.—1. We presume our inquirer wishes to 
know how to apply the collodion on the plate 
which ‘Professor Lippmann uses in his experi- 
ments for color photography. As yet the pro- 
fessor has not made known the details of his 
modus operandi, but collodion is usually ap- 
plied in the following manner: A scrupulously 
clean glass plate is held at one corner and the 
collodion is poured on the centre of the plate 
until a small pool is formed of the sensitive 
substance. The end farthest from you is then 
lowered so that the collodion will spread over 
the plate toward that end first. Then by de- 
pressing the plate slightly at the other end the 
collodion will flow toward the operator and coat 
the remaining half of the plate. The surplus is 
allowed to drain back into the bottle from the 
nearer lower corner. A full description of the 
most practical method known for photograph- 
ing color values previous to the announcement 
of Professor Lippmann was given in OUTING 
for October, 1889. 

2. Wet collodion plates are developed with an 
acid developer, consisting of pyrogallol acidified 
with citric acid ; or ferrous sulphate, with acetic 
acid. Buck’s concentrated dry developer is de- 
signed for gelatine dry plates. 

3. Dry plates are usually coated with a gela- 
tine emulsion, though collodion and albumen 
are sometimes used with excellent results, espe- 
cially if great sensitiveness is not required. 

4. Steinbach or Rives paper, specially manu- 
factured for this purpose, is usually used for 
silvering. 
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